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HOMOGENEITY OF THE JATAKAS AND THEIR AGE 

Jdtakas, on which the whole of the present work is based, are, as 
is well-known, a collection of stories included in the Khud- 
daka-Nikaya of the Suttapifaka of the Pali Canon. These 
stories, as edited by Fousboll, number 547. But as in some 
T^se numbers, several stories are included, while others only contain 
pees to later Jdtakas, and also as sometimes the same stories recur in 
ent versions, the figure 547 does not agree exactly with the actual number 
jie stories. 1 The Cidla-Niddesa gives the number as 500 (pailca-jataka- 
ni ). 2 The collection is obviously incomplete. It does not, and could 
lude all the stories current at the time of its final redaction or com- 
probably in the 5th century A.D ; 3 neit’ . include all the 

^ sodea still to be seen on the remn? Joins, Anahr. + ra ;i; n ^ 4 nor 
i^SWI^le all Jala ha-like stories to be If ^ onf l° n > 1908. a j wor j. g> s 


di). , „ r 

f Indian Oriental Confere 


TRACING UP 


y of Ancient India < 

•y single Jataka, in the p, ^Lsts of the 

following parts: (a) An inti 0 f fa faisnava Sect ^pannavatthu, 
i.e., ‘story of the preseij " j relates on what 

occasion the Buddha himseit told the monks the Jdtaka in 
uestion; (6) AtUavatthu, i.e., ‘story of the past’ in which a 
e former births of the Buddha, in other words, a Bodhisatta 
to later Buddhist dogmatics, is told ; (c) the Gdl/ids 
constitute tlic JdUikci of the Akkhdua type and 
,e ettfy ot the past, are supplemented by the ubhi- 
as these iav. er ar ° generally \ermed ; 6 (d) short commentary 
which the Gaitiu/ are explained word for woxl; and (e) the 
mpdhdna) in which, finally, the personages of the ±ory of the 
,ed, by the Buddha himself, with those of the ‘story oi Lo 
chological effect of the discourse on the mind of the 
ibed. These are the different parts which form a single 

JhSiddesa, II, p. 80, an old commentary (probably of 1st or 2nd century B.C.) 
mm/Ta of the Sutta-Nipdta, speak* of 500 Jataka* : Fa-hicn too, ( Record of the 
transl. by J. Leggc, Oxford, 1886, p. 106) speaks of pictures illustrating 
,uh he had seen in Ceylon. See Barua, l.U.Q I, p. 247 ; 11, pp. 723 jQT- 
y of Indian Literature, II, p. 124 n. 1. See now, B.C. Law, J.R.A.8., April, 

td&a, II, p. 80; noticed by Barua, op. cit ., p. 247 ; also Indian 6 ultun, 

_ horship of Buddhago^a (Gandhavamsa, J.P.T.8. 1886, p. 59), has been ques- 
S>«Vids, Buddhist Birth Stories , pp. LXUI Jf; Burlingame, Buddhitt Legends 
">b ff. But see Law, J.H.A.S., April, 1939, p. 243. 
michit t J.B.O.R.S. t VI, pp, 470, 472-3. . _ . _ . . , 

avals. Dialogue % 1, p. 164; also Buddhist Birth Slones, Intro., p. Ixxxl, cf. 
_ . >rv of Indian Literature II, p. 115 n., 4; Gokuldaa Be, Gal. Bev. Aug. 1929, 

* *\V| H J.R.A.S., April, 1939, pp. 241-55, puts a strong Case for the traditional 

* tT ■ spoken by the Buddha after his enlightenment*. Cf. Jsenart, J.A ., 1901 
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Jataka in this huge narrative work, the Jatakatthava matter' 
again, we have chosen to take our stand, for drawing up a pict 
ly on the ‘story of the past’ (prose) and the Gdthas or 


_ ' vuvocu tv iuac uui Btduuj lvr uxiiNing up a plClUrtr* ' 

India, only on the ‘story of the past’ (prose) and the Gdthas or versei 
both easily join one another and together form a beautiful whole (AtUar 
The stories of the present (Paccuppannavatthu) are left aside, for th 
sometimes only duplicates of the ‘stories of the past,’ sometimes foolit 
entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives which have been bor 
from other parts of the Canon, e. g., Vimyapitaka, Suttauipata, A 
or from other commentaries, and are not therefore as valuable as the 
< Jatakas, or the stories of the past. Similarly the commentary (veyydka 
and the ‘connexion’ (samodham), being solely the work of the late 
compiler, are left out. 1 

Now, the actual Jataka is a story in which the Bodhisalla plays a j 
in one of his former births, whether as the hero of the f 

t^T uc a ° f 38 a 8econdar >' cbaracter or a » a spectator only. St 

A - it was possible to change into a Jataka any stor- 

told among the people or which was known fr 
by identifying the best character, according to the Buddhists wl 
with the Bodhisatta, or the Buddha himself in some previous bi 
way all kinds of stories, fairy-tales, fables, anecdotes, tra’^ 

(akkhdnu : anussuti) were utilised, 2 And even the Buddha 
the Sadd/tarma-Pundarika, for instance, 3 one of the earlier B. 
texts, taught by means of Sutras, Gathds, legends and Jatakas. 

We do not however mean to enter into a deluded discu 
history of the Jatakas as we have them, their origin, gr 1 
when and how they w^ included in the Buddhi, 1 
form, and how th a -'In rnmniimi 
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gral assumption but has been v*r„ u, 
tfese tradition also asserts th-it I - V estab, i»hed by 

W Sinhalese languageTad proce “ °< W 

Mg* only the* ^TZT° “““ ™ «' 

■g included in the Canon’ A. ll°7 «“« ««*, 


fra': 


U yi 

■ 


J *aviuvu;u. hi tnc 13 

form and how Uk/ were finaify "JgJpUed in^n, . , „ 


canon 


W^were included in the Canon u * “ QnJy these 

P «*• •b», t heea„„ “.T te tr VWi ! WMC «“P i W.= 

.«"* Vattaganunl, TTthTfi "‘"“ mi “ ed 

SUy ; but naturally the prose^ad '’ erSe ° f tbe 

and subsequence Xi» that 
f as noticed above, only the v!r mme,J down, 

ft reD< l er, ng Of theptoit,: tZ7 mM * heir » i - 

Hf? «“ ««■ ».« faitu^; t^tlT‘ ,edt0tbe 

(‘Tied committed to writing bv clnZ ? prose > and it 

" the fact that, ancient tS' , Th ° Ugh ther « is ample 
•^S 1 the Buddha, who “ Verse ’ 

■K e . nbem in practical life, could noT w° Wen J obied 
ion and, in the absence of A 1 b I® entlre, 7 done 
m -’’'•course to such Buddhi * 

■"* interpretations for and 

-aaieguardmg against the influx 


1JEVEL0P- a Jataktt originally consisted of a verse or verses embodv^l 

part rtnn.lfSHrf ^ ^JTT 

circumstances. 5 That original,, the L71 


^^“^taMSS h whi j£^raittS 

fr**, sa? 
IteSWWjfSMvy. j. -..... 

rttkCLlS^ro-. 20-72. R.c. 


i studiZ?pp. ^ 2 £M - n 1, > P p - •> jj. ant see « 

th !°m ib t h that ^e^anoa wa s “T h ° leth , e tiew o/fc 
’ h ° most '“Portant of which £L ?h B TV > '.? d 8,1 8t onoe > 

88 the P “Wipotta session 


See Wintemitz, op. cit. II n i««. n 1 SJ 'I ' ' --- 

. t r^;vt- IV™’ *** 

iatlari*?’ 9eyyu .’"‘ re yyaiMra»am, gathd, uTdnarA f^Pturea into nine anga* 

“if!’.’ ?!. ™ ttiterulure ; also UoL- ll3 ^ G t «nU Dr. Bimala 


Viz., 

vedaUam 

0. Calcutta Benetc, Jan. 193u, pp. 78 ff, ^ J > April, 1939, pp. 241-55. 


^ am ^ undr ^-_ 1916 - PP- «4. 21; 
dr havo 3 Htroruror nl./j’lfL' ^overtheless we 


WJ r Uldenl.t.rjr, J /> ■/• .■ ,,, , ’ ra >‘'in^, 

./ho <fc^?havea oJJ V? < K 

, i X , pnw-* h tv^' afew - • -'former. 0 “^1^° be 
v SK tv- * ^hfcemitz, op, cit rr nn of the Gathd# 

^ ofy^L 1 ^ jd^ 
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vulgar ideas and misconceptions. These interpretation. a«^»ntod«P- 
modified by various other hand, supplied the prose ol the Ja tafers from t^_ 
time of their origin onwards.at 
The above discussion, then, brief though itis.pomts to the pre-Bud th 
histic origin of the Jdtakas—JdUikas in the sense of versified stones. to 
•D otto Franke • “The bulk of Jdtaka-Gathas is the work of manj, chi< be 
nonTdfcfauthor,. though one editor or compde, (no. author) may 
recasting the whole, have altered and even added verses here and tter 
Authors of folklore have always remained anonymous: the storing - 
in the mind of one man: he composes the verses and puts them afloat ai ^ 
the folk: in course of time these verses become the common poss^sioi **g 
the whole folk : the verses are thus preserved, with very rare modification e 
the prose which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth tig 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to anting. 
This is, in general, the life-story of a folk-tale. The same can be said wi hi 
regard to the Jataka stories. 

5 This is not to say that all the Jataka stories, or even the Gdlhm as- 
embodied in our collection, were current at the time of the 
Buddha. It may however be conceded that the major 
FORMS. portion was. It is also probable that even the vers e-Jataka 

of the canon, if it existed as an independent work contained 
a smaller number of Gdthas. The number seems to have gradually increased. 
And as regards prose 1 * 3 , too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the 5th century A.D. But this is about the language with, 
which we have no concern at present. We have to see what kind of 
material has been used iu that prose. Dr. Winternitz 4 has analysed the 
different kinds and forms of narrative composition as represented in the 
JataJto-collection: (a) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fairy-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses 
easily join with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole that 
we cannot but assume that in these cases the Jdtakatthavan„and used good 
old traditions for the prose also ; (b) secondly, there are Ballads in dialogue 
form, in a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose 
which we find in the collection is as a rule, in these cases, the entirely super¬ 
fluous and insipid fabrication of some commentator, and as a matter of fact 
is not infrequently in actual contradiction to the verses; (c) thirdly, there 
are longer narratives, beginning in pTose and continued in verse, or in which 
prose narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. Here 
prose is indispensable, but the prose of the collection is not a faithful copy 
of the original prose, but greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, by commenta-J 
torial additions; (d) fourthly, there are collections of sayings on any subject! 
and, lastly (e) regular epics or epic fragments. In the latter two cases, tht 

1 Calcutta Review, Feb. 193), pp. 279-80. 

2. IF. Z. K. 31., 20 (1906), p. 318. 

3 Cf Charpeutier: “ In general the Jataka pro9e rests an ancient tradition.'* Z. 
jU.G., 66 (1912), pp. 41 jf. W. Z. K. M. 27, (1913) pp. 92 ff. 

4. History of Ind. Lit., II, pp. 124-5. 










>se in the book is again a superfluous commentary, and mostly spiritless 


I But, as we said, it is the material, the contents of the stories which are 
W of more importance than the language of the prose in which 

KtJHAF.OLO- they are written. And we cannot deny that the major part 
1 \ce. EV 1 ' of the stories in the collection preserves older material. Even 
B jj r winternitz has to admit in the face of archaeological 

B-nce of a compelling character, that in the prose, too, much that is old 
^Lhave been preserved. 1 This evidence comes from the precious monu- 
HPs the Stupas of Barhut and Saiicki, of the second or third century 
9. ’ xte importance of the reliefs on the stone-walls around these stupas, 
^ m the point of view of the history of the Jatalcas , can hardly be overes- 
■fated. On these reliefs are depicted scenes from the Jdtakas 3 including 
Renee which occur only in the prose. Not only this. Sometimes even the 
titles of the Jdtakas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as those m 
Che JataJca book, but which in other cases difler. These reliefs then prove, 
L admitted by Dr. Winternitz, that a number of stones, which are also to 
be found in the Jataka collection, were in the second, perhaps even m the 
third century B.C., technically caUed Jdtakas’ and were regarded as Bodhi- 
tuta stories 4 and that accordingly they must have been known in India 
long before, and possibly belonged to the pre-Buddhist period. 

) We do not at all dogmatise on the point. The composition o£ the Jdtaka- 


:o DEFINITE is utterly impossible to assign a definite date to the stories. 


reat antiquity, even to theVedie times. Some of the sayings, legends and 
lallads may belong to pre-Bnddhist days. For the greater portion of the 
>ook we mav not urge any greater antiquity than the ,3rd century B.C, 
bid much of the prose decidedly belongs to the Christian era. In fact, we 
an generally hold, with Mr. Gokuldas De 6 that the prose stories of the 
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Jataka-AtthiUtM compiled about many of wh 

and looked upon asespansion ^ even m older, ate really a c* 

a3 old as the time of the Bud _» fcime 0 f their origin up to thl 

pendium of facts with dates wngi^ times down to the hi 

of their final redaction, *. •> , P t ■ veTy rare cases, the claim ! 

ZS&3X' 3— - - ™'J 

generally accepted. aboa( tie age of the W 

Thn., while recognising ““ are unabU to act up to the m]i» 

theiu homo- r >r 

« aroI - section and every single narrative tat ever.^ j 

jjiM will have to be tested “ "they are more or less feitM 

minutely through the .tone, we have Mt that thy . , 

in depleting th. picture of «»£W- «£*■ stV^ 1 

to be a homogeneous one. Through before th<j Buddha , Old vetse4 I 

he might be, has fixe « e >® s ° ^ P nd t ^ e p I03e considerably enlarged 
may have been mixed p ’ • ned to an older period, but a: 

the details of the contents may n 0 j d narrative was not 

Mr. B. C. Se - ha,£iXta»t£ « ta«oduc«l, dU not 

SSSySto'plce an Ul-issorted combination of thing., belongs 

to different ages as found in many Other works. 

We have set ourselves to j^gam'sooietp ml reflected in 

rr "g-^ranT^s: fisaats 

1".“ .Sd to acrange'the fact, thus 

J 1 v v, e sneaking taking care that modern things and individuals^ 

T t fi d wa y in’our narrations, so must have the Jdtaka compiler 

tin Le to te tbltL stories be handled were not out of ‘-e wfth the 
pie-Buddhist ic conditions of society as he himself had come to know though 
Lotion and Uteratuie. Thus it was that a fair degree of homogeneity was 
accomplished for this collection of stones. This homogeneity will Tea y 

, 0p . eitj n, p, 122. This is the task which some future Hopkins may well take up. 

2 , Sfrwfe in Jataka*, p- 


t 


tf** 
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What we rnrnn to say is, ft* tie Yo a may question 

and a homogeneous picture of e Qr plaC6 or individual, or raise 

the existence of a particular artic e, ia | economic or religious 

doubt, about a particnkr form of admmrst at ve ^toooo ^ ^u. 

institution. These doubts may or may no p , satisfied finally. It is not 

they would seem difficult, if not impossible, *° b » , ill( , k , piece of 

our task, even if it were possible, to test mdepe^y ^ ^ ^ ^ 
urose-story and every single gttM as regards i g. ^ down 

the stories are decidedly of ■Meren penods-from the hamper 

othe 5th century A, D„ that *• 

‘rose—for -which reason we ha\ e g a.. m t u em _t but that the stories 

dthds whenever any references are taken from pre -Budd- 

as a whole are homogeneous in their presentation of things P 

histic age. , 

This is all that we can my about **%*££££ Ul'££3 
o the present state of oor knovdcdg^ ^ And if Dlvi , ls . alld Mrs. Rhys 
CO hold With old scholars like Buhle , , . h Jdtakas date 

— - 

*SSz S3 

CHEIR m- Kholnmwn. and perhaps stmr^s^rna^ Sooner this 

.miAXCE. ness of snch sh > r “' ” * “"Vp bc the understanding of 
scepticism goes away, bette ^ mu3 t 

istory. All folk-tales, originating as they o{ his life’in the 

eflect their life. Prof. Lacote, who '’' o e ' j are for j ta history, 

study of Indian tales, opines that the In<k&n ‘ compar ison with 

religious, literary and social, of an importance o jdiakas are of 

other literatures could possibly g ive an adequate idea. The _ __ 

1. Mr. Gokuldas De'a three articles on Ancient Iadi“^t'^/utilUed^Still,' W will be 
entirely on the Jataka gathds. The prose-portions ^q oT i T0 m that of oars which 
leen that his presentation, as far as it goes, does o 'Jataka Gleanings bearing on an - 

on l^th the 0 a^ AaR^L, Sept. ^V?934 

cienl Indian Culture and ^^ ^Lriment of Letters, Calcutta, XXV, 1934. 

«• njR&'S i?a iiTs££ sac.« J *■ * 

3. Social Organisation ; preface, ix-x. 

4. Buddhist India, p. 202. oa_ak How- 

e. Si 

rt^Twho fcRtiid ^k -P^oUhe^Ume^f^ fajth ^^i^ compo^ 

o miserably poor in historical documenU. ^ 1 ^ to contemplate, without being 

»' “• ** d “• 

nd social state.” 





the point Of view ol the huj 2 * or llidijcC tly f the literature of *vmy 

the v of immense irop ftrtftnra in 11[L '^‘ r ; nl 

other people* « ll d have there - rndiaii Ott was a«l» enri<-h,d by the 

literature, 1 Similaily India* and n< n tb ™riton»llv repre- 

Ufa- -»*r <■*”» , to , b '*“ «•“¥«'«* 

seated in India- »nd to-dii> «% ■ h { ^ - m the 3rd and 2nd 

paints in *U BodAM BarhS end 8>KU. * the 2nd century 

centuries B.C. on the ft on +bt in the cave# of Ai&ljia- Fa-hien 

A.u. SXa jm»' 

ta *,Wi«^AJ>. SMlpo, on »hid .1™ 

lamented B) «*““• j Ijnjnlm of BoroBudor in J»vi (» 

Jfitahw were «rpre«nttd- . ^ v au(J 0 f Sukhodayo in SiSi 

■iSwwW l-**! aN* ■ MW " 

tiOB&> 4 .. - 

Sw v i, the great value of these ahnpfe etorke- ^ ,r*w, 

rsr^ll .till listen all the night long with iindfcctJ n(Jl . 
Silht ^ InUurnifL too the 1 Kites are, and have been for w*™- thl »*tl 
JSi'of both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen alike. Bo ^ng 
L St i^ Chinrand in other pi-* where Buddhism has pen, tmtodune 

floilIUih^L 7 

We conclude with the* instructive remarks of Prof. Bhya Davids; 

-The popularity of the Jdtahu as amufiug etonen tuy pass ; lv f>’ 1 H w * 

it iirnd a^aSl* rival claim of the fairy tales of Science and the entrancmg. 

Jiam tided, -tory of mu', gradual rbe and progress But though ^W 
kbb fabulous and more attractive stories «haU increasingly engage the atten jMn 
£ of oureelvce and of our children, we may atiU turn with appreciatet v ^ 
the undent Wk of the Buddhist Jdtaka talcs as a priceless record of the on 
childhood of our jaee. 1 p * W ] 



1 . WIaJoriUk, cti-i TI, p . .. 

i+ rt*t |?p ist, Bh ? . Di»lfe, JJHiWirf ****** I^ro, pp, 1-u™ 

a. ffllafeniLtip op. c^ fcP IT, pp. 1-15. 

4* WEntomi^ o/>- cfl,, toe, ei*. 

0 . ^U.OTUpp^MW 
0. Ejfitp-^phv.t Birmanlai, Vol. Up pi. L 
t, Winteniit-s. fljy, eft., 1L pp. 16M- 
?L Ririk Sfariv. Intr&, lutiri tfii. 
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at all. in Science, a hypothesis h _ ^ - Hubscquently 
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CHAPTER I 

the ancient period 

1 famous traditional kings (2000-1400-b.c.) 

1 that there was a Ksatnya rwn tlv and ably been thrashed 

Brahmanic one, after the prob em as s °® . though not quite correct* 

out by frgiter.’ And it would be possMe f^tion, distinct from 
to say that the Jatakas preserve * tradition which was a common 

the other two, viz., the popular <'«*** utilised by different sectarian 

heritage of the simple**as quite pure and 
hands for their own P ur p i atet Buddhist propagandists. But its 

i-SUU ,«■ b ° - be dMi,y • *•'*' 

, one and bencc interesting and valuable. 

Tho f ««•»«, over and 

| .omu of the most famous ancent tap who team. f.m- 

I 'jahnu and Gadhi of Kanyakubja ; 

V Divodasa and Pratardana of KasI, 

J EaKKK-CSS*- *. VaUta M ; and ™““ and 

JtZ P«td r ta. °. f 

^ Maraud ottaa, which warn emteut in 

| tose days. 4 , found in the Jatakas, 

Now let us see how many of these names are t with the Vedic 

what kinship does the Jataka tradition a o ^ relation between the 

‘fild as ever. 

2. 4. /. H. T., pp. 6-7 ; 39-42. Mahahbarata, VII, 55 //» 

C/. ,~hU,. lb. '“ l 3 5' V '; i r. notable total- “ lt *‘ 

,. y T . yffili,, ~ i £»* »«• “* ■»* - * 

4. A. I. H. T; PP- 15*1® > 251 
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The Nimi Jataka,' has the following gathas :— 

“Dudlpo Sdgaro Selo Mucalindo Bhagiraso 
Usinaro Atthako ca Assako ca Puthujjano 
Ete c’afl fle ca rajano khattiyd Brahmana bahu 
PuthuyafiHam yajitvana Petarn te ndtivattisun 
and the Mahandradakassapa Jataka 2 gives the following :— 

“ Yatha ahu Dhatarattho Vessdmitto ca Atthako 

Ydmata (-da) ggi . 

Uslnaro capi Sivi ca raja 

Parivdrakd samanabrahmananam 

Ete c'aliHe ca rajano ye Sakkavisayam gala” 

Resembling in some respects, 1 * 3 but differing in others 4 from, the 
Paurdnic Slokas, these gathas stand as distinct forms of composition embodying 
a distinct tradition. The kings mentioned in the above gathas are distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days (pordnakardjano), and cited as illustra¬ 
tions from past history ( udaharanavasena ). Though the names are jumbled 
up together without any regard paid to a dynastic, genealogical or even a 
chronological order, 5 most of these are included in Pargiter’s list given 
above and can be arranged in some order in the light of Paurdnic chronology 
as established by the same scholar. 

DUDlPA or Dujlpa can be no other than the Paurdnic Dilipa. But 
the Pur an is know of at least three Dilipas, viz., 

(a) the father of Bhagiratha, (b) the father of Raghu and (c) the father 
of Pratipa of the Paurava line. 6 The most famous amongst these is how¬ 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dillpa’ who is styled ‘Khatvdnga' and who plaved 
a very important part in bringing Ayodhya into prominence, 7 8 and whose 'eu¬ 
logy has been sung by the great poet Kalidasa in his Raghuvam&a* W" 
should not therefore hesitate in identifying our Dujipa with Dilipa II the 
Ailavila Khatvdnga of the Purdiias. It is interesting to hear him praised 
in another place also, in a gatha which runs as follows . 

“Mahdnubhdvo vassasahassajivi 

Yo pabbaji dassaneyyo idaro 


1. J. VI, p. 99-Gg. 420-421. 

taffiUuptSgap^ whkhaeeinato^ 


3. For instance, in the general aiming 
theso and others. Cf. MBH. t I, 1,222. 


of the kings and the neumonic phrase 


'Ete c’anne*— 


. 4 ‘ iD thc ot ‘tomonobrahmari' and the Pela and 

have a Buddhistic tinge. anu 


Sakka worlds,* which 


5. So also in the Puranas : See A. J. H. T. t p. 42. 

6. See Pargiter’s Table of Royal geneaologicsind. /. U. T no 144 14 ft 

7. Ibid., pp. 30, 275. * PP- 144148, 

8. Baghuixnhsa , I-II. 
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hitva apariyantaratham Sasenam ' 
rdja Dujipo pi jayatna Say yam. 

SAGARA is the famous Paurdnic king Sagara, included in Pargiter’s 
list given above. His eulogy as sung by a ydlhd of the Bhundatta Jataka 
runs as follows :— 

tl Yo Sdgarantam Sdgaro vijitvd 
yupam subhavi sannatnayaih uldram, 
ussesi Vessdnaramddaddno , 

Subhoga devafiftataro ahosi. 

In a single ydlhd, the unknown popular bard has so eminently summand 
the whole career of that mighty king as we read in the Pura^-his temb^ 
inroads against the Haihayas and other foreign tri >os, ® zca Dudipa— 
ceremonies and his horse sacrifice/ He was an ancestor of Dihpa It-Du^ 
as the Purdnas assert, and should therefore be placecd accordmgly m our 

list. 

SELA. No name corresponding exactly to this is to bo found in the'**««*• 
nas, as far as we can gather. But the Mahdbhdrata m one p ace, ^ 

indeed an ancient king by name Sailalaya, who is salt to avea K ’identi- 

pcnance, to the region of Indra. He should, for aught we know be idenh 
fied with our Sela which is a Pali rendering of the SanskfUt A*. In the 
above-mentioned passago of the Mahdbhdrata, > ai a ay a is s a t 
grandfather of one Bhagadatta who is elsewhere mown o Great 

king of Pragjyotisa (N. E. Bengal) and to have taken P^ ^have t 
Bharata battle. * 2 3 4 5 6 If this relation is to be credited at all we s ^ 

bring down Sola much lower and nearer to the Bharata battle, 
does not appear to bo probable, looking to the pious remembrance 
ancient king. 

A surer identification perhaps comes from another but a g c i aa 

tion. The Jaina Ndyddhatnmakahd , 7 curiously enough, _ 


1,19 


C£. for this phrase, the following Hoka from tho Raghuvamia 


‘Sena pariccahadastaeya dvayamevartkaeadhanath . 

Sastrefvakun(hili buddhirmaurvi dhanusi catatd. 

2. J., VI, p. 203-G. 875. vvttt ti The Jataka iratha also, in 

3. J., VI, p. 203-G. 876 ; Cf. Cf. Haricamto, XIV, 

the Pauranic fashion, connects his name, entrant Ibid. p. 374. 

29 ; Fwwti Parana (Wilson’s translation), p. 3/3. Bu ’’ ff . als0 j /. //. T. 

4. Pargiter, J. R. A. S. 1910, pp. 9. 10 ; 1014, pp.!r/cords wherein the 

pp. 270-2. Sagara is an ideal standard of comparison I r- £ rcquen tly occurs. See for 

stock-phrase "Bahubhirvasudha bhukta rajabhxrsagaradMih quite treque y 
instance Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions , p. 96. 

5. XV. 20, 10; Sorensen’s Index to the Mahabhdrata y p. IS- 

6. A. I. H. T. y p. 291 . . 

7. Chapter V; See I. A XIX, p. 68. 
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(or Sailaka) who was a rajarsi-sage-king. 1 Wc cannot, however, locate him 
definitely in our list. 

MUCAL1NDA or MUJALINDA. In another place in a gatha 2 he is 
praised as a great sacrificer and as one who reached the divine Heaven: 

“Mahasanam detain anomavannain 
Yo sappina asakkhi jetuin Aggiin 
So yafifiatain tain varato yajitvd 
dibbain gatiin Mujalind' ajjhagafichi .” 

The name itself is indeed curious and at first sight seems to be irreconcil¬ 
able. Mucukunda, the third son of the great Mandhatr YauvanaSva, is a 
famous king in the Pur anas , about whom fables had sprung up in course of 
time. 3 It appears that we should equate Mucalinda with this Mucukunda. 
In doing this we are not quite without a base. There is nothing strange in the 
corruption or correction of the word Mucukunda into Mucalinda or vice versa. 
As a matter of fact, we find that if Mucukunda is the name of a lake, 4 Muca¬ 
linda is so in our Jatakas* This similarity forces us, at least to suggest the 
proposed identification. 

BHAGlRASA is obviously the great king Bhagiratha of the Paurdnic 
fame, included in Pargitcr’s list given above. He is also mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. 6 Our Jatakas have nothing more to say about him. 
According to the Paurdnic genealogy, he comes four steps below Sagara. 7 8 

USlNARA is mentioned in both the gdthds quoted above. He must 
be identified with his namesake mentioned in the Puranas and included in 
Pargiter’s list given above. A legendary story about him is given in the 
Mahdkanha Jdtaka. e Sakka assumes the form of a hunter and, with Matali 
made into a terrible hound, comes to Usinara’s kingdom to punish the 
irreligious and restore religion. At the end he reveals his character, declares 
the Law and strengthens the waning power of religion. 9 The Epic legend 

1. Had Sela anything to do with the §ailana school of teachers mentioned in the Vedio 

literature ? See, 1 ed. Ind I p. 288; II, p. 394. The fact of the difference as to one being a 
king and the other a Brahmana teacher should not alone frighten us much, as we have glaring 
examples of kings like Vi6vamitra and others having turned Brahmanas. Even the phrase 
“Kholtiya BrahmanZ bahu' in our gdtfd, itself seems to suggest that some of them were Brah- 
mapas . C/., also Jaina epithet rajarsi . Sela occurs as the name of a great Brahmana in the 
Sela-Suttanta of the Majjhima Nilaya , II, 5,2. 

2. J., VI, p. 202-G. 874. 

3. A. /. //. T., pp. 41,176, 262. 

4. D ^Geographical Dictionary, p. 132. Mucalinda is, according to the same authority, 
a name of a tank. Ibid. It occurs also as the name of a tree. 

6. J.* VI. PP* 319, 534-G. 2065 ; 585. Perhaps ‘linda* and k Kunda' mean a similar thing. 
I cannot decide it from Apte s Dictionary. If they prove really to be so, we shall have a stronger 
proof for our identification. Mucalinda, in Pali Literature, occurs also as a name of a moun¬ 
tain, a Naga and a tree, bee Kern, Manual of BuddhUm , p. 21, note 6. 

6. Jaiminiya Upanifad Brahmana, IV. 8, 1, 2 ; Bhajeratha of the Rgveda, X. 60, 2; 
Vedic Index , II, pp. 93. 94. 

instate, &tha U “ n ideal ^ cpigraphical records. See, for 

8. J., IV, pp. 181-6. 

9. Are we to read here a faint recollection of some religious upheaval ? 



the ancient period 7 

about him is different. There he is depicted as rescuing and feeding the 
vulture' and giving away his flesh for the pegion. 

ATTHAKA. A natural Sanskritized equivalent for this would be 
a f i ' \ ml nno Astaka is known to have been a famous long, both in the 

Ass^kd 

assaka tT 

themselves speak of several Assaka ancient king like 

-time. But it .he present rf.b. 

( .« •> £ 

• l.u,. same as the Pctutditic Pvithu 

PUTHUJJANO is very probabiy the ^me t Jaabu 

ITSattSRSi Keatriga Trikes, I, pp. 157-8. 

2. M.B.H. m. 130-131 S Law Ancient j 45. 

3. Ait. Brahm., VII, 17 ; SaAkhayana Srauta Sutra, XV, .0,1 

4. Pargiter, A. /. H. T., pp. 1*2-3’> f . ' . Iana Q { jCa$j and Vasumanas of Ayodhya 

„ as 5 jgarasaf w «. - *—»*■»• 

ia mentioned as a great co <1 20*21. 

c/. also Fleet, Gupta lscript,one, pp. -v * 
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DHATARATTHA is also a puzzling personage. Of course the name 
represents Dhrtarastra. But identity of names does not necessarily imply 
identity of persons. We know that Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitravlrya and 
father of the Kauravas, is a well-known figure in the Great Epic, as also in 
the Pur anas.' Again Vedic Literature knows of two Dhrtarastras, sons of 
Vicitravlrya, both of whom however are taken to be identical with each other 
but different from the Epic and Pauranic one, by the authors of the Vedic 
Index. * 2 Hopkins, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Pauranic Dhrtarastra is not a reality of the period, but only an 
irresponsible borrowing of the older BrdhmanicVmg. 3 If the last view be 
taken as correct our Dhatarattha must be identified with that of the 
Brah mams. The question however is difficult to be decided finally. 

VESSAMITTA is of course none other than the famous Vi£vamitra. He 
is a great celebrity both in the Vedic and the Pauranic literature. The Jataka 
tradition, as read from the galha, may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and then a Brahmana. 4 * It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his kingship in the Rgveda ,* but that he is, there, only 
a rsi to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition 6 and is, in later 
Vedic literature, a mythical sage usually mentioned in connection with Jarna- 
dagni.” 7 * But this in no way enables us to dismiss it as a ‘mere legend’ as the 
Vedic Index, 3 tries to do. The unanimous Indian tradition knows him as 
first a king of Kanyakubja under the name of Vi^vamitra and then a great 
sage. 9 The Pauranic genealogy places him a few dogrees below Sivi 
Au Dinara. 10 


YAMATAGGI or YAMADAGGI is evidently an equivalent of 
Jamadagni who is so wellknown to the Epic and Pauranic tradition. Accord¬ 
ing to this, he was the son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Renuka, the 
princess of Ayodhya.' 1 His grandmother Satyavatl, also, was a Ksatriyani, 
being the daughter of Gadhi, King of Kanyakubja, and sister of the great 
ViSvamitra. 12 Thus he was more of a Ksatriya than of a Brahmana. 13 He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta. 


X. A. I. H. T., pp. 148, 282. 

„ 2- KafhakaSarhhita, X. C ; Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 5,4,22, where he is a king of 

kiUi. Ved. Ind JL p. 403. 

3. J. A. O. S.,, 13, pp. 65-6. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 15, note. It may be men- 

tioned in passing that Dhatarattha, in the Jatakas, is also the name of a Nana kin/ See J 
III, p. 257; VI, p. 162. 163-G. 763; 186, 195 -G 853; 196; 200-G 867 ■llflfifllS Cf 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 24, 146. ’ 845 * C/ '’ 

4. Note the phrase 'eU c'anhe ca rajano Khattiya Brahmana bahu ’ 

Vedic Index, 1. p. 311. 

Ibid., p. 310. 

Vedic Index, p. 311. CJ. our galha, where also Yamataggi occurs 

II, p. 312 and note. 08 

Brhh vil P Vo’ *2' m dr?L N V‘t U, i U ’ 24 ' P^avimia Brahmana, 

op. t : ’ ’ w* caivaQUhijah." 

11. Ibid., p. 151. 

12. Ibid. 

13. He is even included in the fodaiarajika list in one place • See Panriter on cil n in 
and bis remarks on the point, p. 40. For his glorious career see, WiiT, pp *199 ^5 efc’ P The 
Jamadagnis are mentioned in the later Vedic literature : Vtd. Ind., I, pp. 276, 284. * 


5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 
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Our discussion about tho ‘fowois tr^Uuon leaving these 

two Wf**, - w. «g* S kings in the body of 
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tho Jitofau. wt fed «ore^ of _ ^ ^ M WoQ pflg to 

should, if wo aeoept tho Pauranic ehP «?- 
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at tho dawn of history 1 h “> 
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I 

Cars 


I'pricam 
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The table, of course, has no historical value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and Upacara, is known to the Puranas , or to Vedic Literature. 
The Mandhdtu Jdtaka 1 glorifies him in all the mysterious colours familiar to 
the Jdtakas, only to bring him to an unhappy end, which was the result of his 
unsatiate greed the root of all pains’. Leaving aside the mysterious career 
of his victories in heaven, this much impression wo may keep with advantage, 
that he was remembered as a Cakkavath , a king who had wide conquests to his 
credit. This is confirmed by the Paurdnic evidence, which makes him the son 
of YuvanaSva and the father of Mucukunda. 2 Moreover, we know that 
eulogistic ballads in praise of him were sung in those days and are preserved 
in the Puranas . 3 4 Our Jdtaka also, not imsurprizingly, shares the credit of 
preserving a verse of these ballads. The gathd runs as follows : 

'‘Ydvatd Candimasuriyd (pariharanti) 
disd bhanti Visecamdna 
Sabbe va ddsa Mandhdtu 
(ye) pdna pathavinissi(d” A 
The Paurdnic parallel is : 

“Ydvat suryasya udayo 
yavadastamanarh bhavet 
sarvain tad yauvand&vasya 
Mdndhdtuh kstramucyate” 5 

We should place Mandhata above Mucalinda, if our identification of the 
latter with Mucukunda of the Puranas be accepted as correct. 

AJJTJNA. He Is the great Paurdnic king Arjuna Kartavlrya, the 
greatest of the Haihayas. He is regarded as both a cakravartin and a samrdl . 6 
Evidently he was a great conqueror. 7 


The Jatakas mention him in several places. The topic in connection with 
which he is mentioned is, m one place, 8 the performance of sacrifices and the 

rw °/k 8lf ni-° th ° ® ra h ma * a s—where he is extolled along with Sagara, 
Bhagiratha, Dihpa and others—and elsewehre 9 that of sinning against holy 
sages and consequent destniction-where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Kalabu, Nahkira and Dancjaki. 

1. J., II, pp. 311-313. ~~ 

. .J. A. l.B .T., ,p. 30-40. *61-2 "H.„. 

akubja and the Pauravas right up to Gandhara ” He in . 1 ^ J** 8 , ver} ’ widely, over Kany- 
SaJapatha Brahmana ; Vedic /*§£ 1^132-3 He U refemd tho *>-Ved* and the 

record as an ideal king : See for instance' Vupta Lcripti^wMii* 1 ““ y ““ Cplgraphi ° 

Has . 3 Parglt<?r ’ 0p ‘ c ' , •' p- 2o ' Tho - v were 3Un 8 b J the historians of those days— Puranaj. 

4. J., II, p. 311-G. 22. 

ri./ 5 '//.r.f p. - 40 and‘note. 11 ’" 9 J 1 ay “ P ’ 88 > 63 i VitfuP., (Wilson’s tr.) p. 303 and note ; 

6. Pargitcr, op. ciL, p. 41. 

7. Ibid., p. 151-3 ; 265 ff. 

8. J., VI, p. 201-G. 872; CJ. Harivatbia, ch. 33,14-16 ■ SIBU A - // 4 Q 

9. J., V, pp. 135; 143-G. 08, 71; 267-G. 94. * ’ ’ 49 ' 
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As in the 
ar- 


Some of the epithets given to 

Purams 1 so in the Jatakagathas, he 18 c interpretation for this term, viz., 

he had ^^fofasSglebow^Jdto 
%£££%?!?ZZZR- conceivshie, as ft*. says, that 
he had the name Sahasrabahu . 3 

Another point to which attention may b ®.,^ ® the Satnkicca 

dhipo ’—the lord of the Kekakas give nnanimoU3 in describing him as the 
Jataka* The Paura&e tradition » th Karkofctka Nagas and made 
ruler of Mahismati which he wrestec i nl ,Ktedlv in the south, which- 

his fortress-capital. 5 This Mahismati was, nn ^ Quld hav0 U3 believe 

ever identification wo may accept . , Mahismati. This is an im- 

that the Kckakas or Kekayas lived in or around Ma^i.^ then , if we 

portant point which needs further onentat > . J” that the Kekayas 

accept the statement of the Jataka ga ' people like the Sivis, the 

who are generally connected with the Nort| e0 f ^ory, to the 
Madras and others 7 migrated, at some period oi our 

south. 8 

,. „ -it Aiiuna The Jdtakas seem to pre- 
One thing more, in connection with A]]una. of 

a traditional account of the end of Ajjuna Sahassabafiu. 


serve 


1. Vayu P., 94, 11, 15 ctc - -Motopo P-« * 3 ’ ',!■'—i "Sahassabhdhu ti m 

2. CJ. the commentary on the gatha m Jfo 8 -„AMA«aa*<«weno akaddhitabbena dk»»“»u 

* t 67 .te U styW S SVfvj, 

the Pafejava hero, which still survives- strong uratOd " See Sorensen’s Index, «. v. 

3. A. I. B. T., p. 76: “This was a name, so also f- \c ar ,£dikar of the Narmada-Valley- 

Quite a novel interpretation was Historical Research Institute, St. - “ sle ' 9 

research fame, in a lecture he d8l "' e t ^ “L loOO a^s were really 1000 boats given to him (Ar 
College, Bombay, in which ho said that the low anus 

juna) as a present from Datta Atreya. 

4. J., V. p. 267-G 94. 

5. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 153 156, 262, 266 etc. b ^ n a v vexed question. Several 

6. The identification of Mahi?mati ,^? s > pia^s-Mandhita, Mahcswara and othera- 

scholars have attempted to identify it with va P wero several Mahismati* which came 
It seems very likely, as Mr. Mun8 ^l“;S^ttoCXrii.e®uc locality, i.e. around 
into existence at different tunes at different places mnw ,ismati, said to have lieen built 

the Narmada, and it appears wrong to oquato thom a^ A »la K arko(aka Nagas and of 

hv Mucukunda, was, as Mr- Mundu f^^^tvRtaaJimadagnya in his wrath In the 
Arjuna Kartavirya. This latter was dost-> ho mew here near modern Broach. 

&£g £jtfE Karandikar^mwever^n^a paper reported to ^have^bcon read^tthe 

^^erfor^ !TSfr ‘rr^aentification see Pargiter, /. * * *• 
1910 , pp. 444-7, 867-9. „ 964 276; Raychaudhury, P. B. 

, P . 4 7 i..rsis^.v«oK »»•'&*“ - —^ w 

Pane alas, Surasenas and the Maddas. 

8. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., p • 
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his destruction, they say, was that he sinned against, (aparajjitw: dmjja) 
nay killed outright (hethayitvd),' a holy sage Angirasa, also named 
Gotama, * 2 or more correctly, Angirasa Gotama, 3 4 who was so forgiving (khardi), 
austere \tapassl) and a life-long celibate (cirabrahmacan)* It seems illusive 
to try to discover a real personal name of the sage, for both Angirasa and 
Gotama are either patronymic or gotra names. 5 And moreover there are 
instancess of sages with personal names who were both Angirasas and 
Gotamas. 6 So that it is quite impossible for us to know from this gotra- 
medley which Angirasa Gotama the Jdtaka-gdthd-comp'Aei meant. 7 

Be that as it may, our main purpose was to see whether there was any 
sameness in the Jataka and Pauranic traditions as regards Arjuna Kartavirya’s 
end. The Paurapic tradition, as we know, says that he was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya. 8 The cause given is, sometimes, 9 that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jamadagni’s hermitage, ill-treated him and carried off his calf, but 
more often the authorities state as the cause the curse of a holy sage named 
Apava Vasistha whose charming hermitage near the Himalayas Arjuna burnt 
and destroyed. 10 And it is precisely here that we have to look for the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It seems needless now to go 
further into details. 11 Suffice it to note that the Jatakas preserve a faint 
remembrance of Arjuna’s conflict with the Brahmapas, be they Bhargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands of the terrible Parasurama—our 
Yamadaggi named in the ‘ group-gathas’ cited above. 12 The curse cannot bo 
taken in any other light than as a priestly or a moralist’s feat of imagination 
so familiar to Indian mind. 

2. LATER KINGS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT THEM (1400-1200 B.C.) 

In the preceding part of this chapter on the Ancient Period, we spoke 
something about those traditional ancient kings who are mentioned in the 
gdihas alone, but, with two or three exceptions, are not treated separately 
in the prose portions of the J atakas. This fact makes us believe in their 
higher antiquity, for by the time these verses were composed, say about the 

Y “ Hethayitva" means, according to the Commentator, piercing by a poisoned arrow. 
He gives a story. The king once went on a hunting, and stopped at a secluded place in search 
of a deer. Not very far, the sage was plucking up fruits from a tree for eating. Seeing him the 
deer did not venture to come near. The king was angry with the sage and shot at him a poi¬ 
soned arrow which pierced the poor sage outright and felled him from the tree.” J., V, p. 145. 

2. J., V, p. 135 . Ibid., p. 267-G. 94. 

3. Ibid., pp., 143-4-G. 71. 

4. Ibid. 

5 # That there were definite families which were both Angirasa and Gotama, is clear from 
the Vedic and the Pauranic evidence , See for instance, Vedic Index, 11, p. 235 ; Pargiter, op. 
cit ., pp. 157-161, 218 etc. 

8, For instance Rahugana the purohita of Mathava Videgha, mentioned in the Rgveda, 
I, 78, 5 and the Satapatha Brdhmana I, 4, 1, 10 et seq. Ved. Ind ., 1. p. 235 ; Pargiter, op. cit. 
p’ 224. Dirghatamas, also a Vedic singer, was both an Angirasa and a Gotama : Ved. Ind. 
I. p. 366 ; Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 157-9 ; 218//. 

7. CJ. for this Gotra -confusion in the Puranas, Pargiter, op. cit. p. 190. 

8. Pargiter, A. /. H. T., p. 267. 

9. Ibid., p. 153 ; CJ. Har*acarita, Ch. III. 

10. Matsya P., 43, 41-3 ; Hariramsa, 33 ; MB1I. XII, 49 ; Pargiter op. cit., pp. 153, 206. 

11. The misfortune is that here again Apava Vasi&tha is not a personal name but a patrony¬ 
mic : CJ. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 206. 

12. Kautilya names Arjuna, among others, as one who pcrishod for being so haughty as 
to despise all people: Arthatiutra, I, 6. 
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Sthorbth century B. C. o, S^heTco^ 

evidently been reducec to “® re exaggerated tales. 

,ien be remembered except of coum.-- ~ mentioned „ ft. 

f 2::r.r»- - * - - ° f 

come later. 

RAMA DASARATHI. 

The first among these to be noticed » that given 

detai: s& srsrsi? ■sns. *'* points of 

difference may here be noticed. Benares and not of 

(а) According to om Jataka, Da Sarat a general tendency 

Avodhva This may be cxplamcd as, perhaps, due to fe 

of the Jdtakas of showing special favour to that city. 

(б) By his eldest queen, whose name is not g^n> ^ad *w° sons, Ka 
Paudita and Lakkhapa-Kumara and a daughter named Sitade . 

(c) After the death of his eldest queen, thekmg took anot er 

not given), who bore him a son here the king, fear- 

(d) The palace-intrigue is substan y neighbouring king- 

mg some mischief from the queen, asks » » > io J o( 12 

dom or woodland and live there a, long as >“ 1 c [„ g , of the 
years is then settled by tbe sootayer.) and then return and take 6 

Sita, go to the Himalayas, and not in t c sou ^ g of Rama 

another place, a gdthd indicates its knowledge of the epic assoc 

with the Dandaka forest in the south. of the full 

(/) La^kbapa and^ ^ forest to complete it. 

“"“oTmT e^irarn’of the full term Rhma returns, marries his — 

Sita and assumes the crown. jnmlc/i- 

These are some of the most divergent pointsm the torn ^ ^ 

Naturally, the question arises : why an ° if so is it the source of 

Jamu present an older form of the Kama **£?*£.“ 1 * ho minds of 
the Rdmdycina ? This intricate pro ) e Jdtaka was brought to light 

scholars who have been in the held, ever £L\heLs, «e. 

by D’Alwis in 1866. 2 The discussion resolved into three_n_-_-_____ 
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(o) The Dasaratha Jataka is an older version and the source of the Rama- 
yarn . 

(6) It is an older version but not the only source of the Rdmayana. 

(c) It is neither an older version nor a source of the Rdmayana. 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem earlier, viz. 
D’Alwis, 1 Weber, 2 and Burnell, 3 to see in the Jdtaka an older version of the 
Rdmayana. 


The first view has had no sufficient backing. Weber, 4 who partly held 
the second view, said that an ancient Buddhist saga of the pious prince Rama 
which glorified him as an ideal of Buddhist equanimity was, later on, cast into 
a different form by the skilful hand of Valmlki. He was followed by Sen, 5 
and Grierson, 6 who upheld the same view with the help of fresh material. 
But this view again has not been able to stand against the severe attacks from 
Jacobi, 7 Ludcrs 8 Keith, 9 and Utgikar, 10 who hold the opposite view, viz., 
that the Jataka prose version of the Rama story presents a later and more 
confused form of the legend than the Rdmayana . 11 * As regards the gathds 
occuring in the Jataka, Utgikar 1 2 has subjected them to a searching analysis 
and has shown that none of the four gathds, which have any narrative appli¬ 
cation out of the total thirteen, seems to be the fore-runner of the Ramdyanic 
sloka. Whether we accept this conclusion or not, the fact that some of the 
striking similarities, 13 literal or otherwise, still remain unexplained, holds 
good. And after all has been said, our faith in the priority of the Jataka 
version has not, we must admit, been shaken. On the whole, we may stand 
with Prof. W internitz, who seems to hold a much sounder view 14 , viz., 
that at the time when the Tipitaka came into being (in the 4th and the 3rd 
cent. B.C.) there were ballads dealing with Rama, prehaps a cycle of such 
ballads, but no Rama Epic as yet which was only created later on by 
Valmlki who utilised those very ballads. 15 


1. Ibid . “ --— 

2. Ibid., pp. ] 20 //. 

3. Ibid., pp. 57 8 while reviewing FousbolPs edition of the Jataka* 

4. Ibid., pp. 120 //. 

5. The Bengal Rdmayana, pp. 7. ff. 

6. J. tt.A. 8., 1922, pp. 135//; while reviewing Sen’s work 

7. Dae Rdmayana, Geechichie und Inhall, Bonn. 1893 dd 84 ft 

8. N. O. G. IV., 1897, 1, pp. 40 //. PP ’ 11 ' 

9. J. R. A. 8., 1915, p. 323. 


10. Ibid., Centenary Supplement, 1924, pp. 203 ff. 

11. Is it not more probable, on the contrary, that the more confused th. 
is it antiquated, and the more refined a work, the later is it in time ? 

12. Op. cit., pp. 207 ff. 


form, the more 


13. Besides the apparent agreement of the 5th and the last gdthd* with the Rdmduanic 

H W6 2 CS 6th K5 m u“l05 e “^:>r y 8ih “°p- be tM* 1 ’ ° l other ***** also - Thus G2ndZR'*.. 

ll! 105, 38-39!~ K ’ U ’ 105 ' 19 24 ' 8th_Ra ’ 105 ’ 28 ! 10th-Ra., II, 1U5, 27 ; llth-Ra, 

14. History of Indian Literature, I, pp. 509-10 

eA.^ 

is passed by scholars the Jataka, a Buddhist version, which, from the standS ? of hUtorical 
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However, leaving -e 

son who was absent in the Dapcjaka forest. 

“As Rama’s fair-limbed mother won 
Salvation for her absent son, 

When woods of Daiidaka ho sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought.” 

The latter is spoken by Maddi, Vessautara’s wife 
“I am a banislit prince’s wife, 

A prince of glory fame ; 

As Sita did for Rama 

So I for my husband care." 

Here tie relation between Kama and t ° b [t „f brother 

uniformity, naively bolds the latter view even here. 

Such divergences in the body of the CSS S££ 

irSl'oT “es^ A* to do with th, 

process of distortion. 4 


lomapada 


Lomapada, the Pauranic King of Anga is mentioned in a datM of .he 
BhuridaUa Jdtaka 5 which says of him as follows . 

“ Yassdnubhavena Subhoga Ganga 
Pavattatlui dadhisaftftam samuddam 
sa Loampddo paricariya-m-aggim 
Ango sahassakkhapurajjhagailchi. 


y.v.p.sorf.n It ia put in the mouth ot the Buihlho, a Ue. M am, he Uk*. 

by some to lower its value in this connection. 

2. J., VI, p. 557-G. 2224. 

3. J., VI, p. 638. . i u O. V, p. 158, while reviewing 

4. See the bitter remarks of Mr.^^^{^dutortion'wo cannot definitely_say. The 

the jain Padmapurana. Whether feat i Far-Eantem version of the ® t ?. ry ' 

Daiaratha Jataka has its ref cmblan !£ .*“ *?,, y 74 i . Huber, Ibid., IV, pp. 

Bulletin I'tcoU FranpUe d'Extreme Orient III, P- '** - 

5. J., VI, p. 203-G. 877. 
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By whose power die Gauge* swelled to the ourddike ocean, he, Lomapada, 
the A iiga, 1 giving offerings to the fire went to the world of Sabos rule rs i, 
India. 

Lomap&da is a familiar personage in the I\pif:s t * and the Para mis* ail 
nf which agree that he was the king of Aftga. An to his being a contem¬ 
porary with DaSaStth* of Ayodlivs, Rarndyunn* is finite clear, while Urn 
Put anas, * at least suggest it, It is this testimony that lead us to place Lomn- 
pAila side hy side will) Rums. The connection of T^nnupAdn with ^yidri^ii, 
the sage, is not brought out in the Jdtalm , though they know the sage quite 
intimately as seen from the Alambmd* and A'aiiwiia Jdinka». 7 


CECCA KPACABA-APACAHA. 


The Crtiyn Jdtuiu* after giving the legendary dynastic list of kings who 
preceded TJpacam or Apacarn of Cell {Cedi),* 1 goes on to relate hie story in 
detail. The prose portion in the beginning speaks of him in a mythical strain, 
as is naturally to he orpeetsd, The story then has it that Upacan* had a 
RrahiiMna purohito named Kapilu, whose younger brother Korakalaiiibokfl 
was his daw-mate. While a prince, Cpncnm bad made a promise to his 
class-mate that he would make him Ida pumhita when ho would ascend to the 
throne of Cell. But he could not keep his promise as ho was not able t<o remove 
the old pvrdkito Kapila. Kapila, afterwards, turned out an ascetic and man¬ 
aged to place his own sen in his office. The king however tried to fulfill Lis 
promise by telling a, lie, despite the oft-repeated warnings of die old ascetic 
Kapila, with the result that he had to go to the Avici hell. And m this an¬ 
cient ijdthci ’— 


“Cursed by a sage, Csoca, 

Who once, could tread the air, they say, 

Was lost and swallowed 

Bv the earth on his appointed day." 10 


We may dismiss the foregoing story as a fabrication on the part of the 
story-teller. But in tho above ydthd. old as It seems to be, tmd in the prose 
passage that follows, we hiwetnlook for something traditionally historical. 

*%"*» “» wmnwnUtor, vtM»1r Innate fek m 
•A4g> ; mJMi CmabnUgc odltian. J. VI, p. 108. Tie- (!«*««& temp gMcUdly 
pTMie to dtjcnbc K™, m the kingdom to whatever kins he m ..-. ac>,. , i£nt*y » 

[Uher*iK: not girtsn in the angjOOl, 7 


3. JTdiwil^ijPfl,, I. fl-ll ■, MBit., til. U0-I13. 
3. r.j.. Vif*o P . IV. IS. 

1. 1,113. 


I F : *“**; 0,11 ,;1 dm confu^on with ngud to ihf n-ltimn 

ill Sant. 1 , they wrongly nqiiitt Dliimllm and Lom&juiibi. ” 

6 - J - v - PP‘ 152 fl- Jli * t, P f * lE * 'fiownjM 1 la kqotrw-ihM., pp, 137.0. JIB : ujg.u, ISO 
7. J. V. pp. 193//. If. LuJi'fi, .V. O Q tr , 1837. m , | it imj 0n , , 

ftuiiii Jj(eTot..w. Km opiwWon a that Uh Winter prwerve a m«o«W ot the jt«v. 
^“-, in ‘hf <m5 not the OMtiam » .t£d*?bV3 

t^VofzUS te ™ '*** mthe lMfnsi ' ^“>* * 1 ***. S» « 5 m 

U, J.. III. Pit 45M1. 

t>, $*JjJTft 

10. J. F Uli p. 4CMJ-CS. W : repe&led at J,, Y, p. QS. 
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Th. m, - «• iw ggr 

v*™ h*. \m **"■ i jL,* vw* . upitBi 

B“| f* '-'iXSv'va’ 'vLto* stood <. ite am of tlo am mm 

S 2 XSSS? »ii •*«*» *■ 

bouxhtKMl of Banslft- 4 

V» ***• **•*“”»“ *“ ft " a 

with the btt^y of tja . - tia Wreoroer of the 

means h imply, ft# rightly pointed out b> ... f ,. , t ,„ ^li which 
tw^,.- Ll „Mk h. otoimia «ftor «*tunm *» »«**•■" •» 
belongs! to tho ^ HulovOiS, 

M-. tb. >UW*m.: 1-brtlT ££? 

that Vo.hu Uparienra sank down into ^ leUtnb ft Lc - m b 

that he met an unhappy end. 

I-t»tom S»U) to «.. ! krt pro., p~w*;ta 

“■“ «,. »« —• t< H ®jT“* i3 c „*>bor....«l by ■!» -vidm-o 

sulvicn of tho same uhl Jv.ipiift. . « _i.!„v -Iko irive the natues 

furnished by the MahdhMwtnf and t to ri J ■ ' ™ W6re Urhadrathn, 

of those live sons not remembered by the JaU ^ ■ um ^ ot jjatsyn 

rratvagraha, Kutehba «m** U-*iy 

and Mavdln.'* According to ^ t . in tho Soilt h, Slhnpuro 

the five cities. w., Hatth^ira m the ifl the K.rth-W^t. 

in the West, Utterapa&cah m the *orth and »™“ P u is also difli 

We cannot ascertain how much troth there is w ' uJ < ^ may however be 

cult to identify correctly the [ilaces mm J* "identified with an old town in 
taken to represent linstinapura tiaditio . s, s . llf T-lu>pu-l« or Sin- 

&wl«A tahsil, Meerut. ’ ' Slhapuro may repr^ent tbaSsngh^ (a ^ 

ghapuro of Yuan Chwung, situated at i mi ' jfcjjlima JtfflWpa 11 
pura, again, may possibly lm the same as mentioned m the ^ 

assists «*#■ “ 

5 . 1 , 03 ; ill, 22 i XIV,«i c/., IX, DM*** V 

$, Pwdftf* P- 

4- s to this mtnmdeiwtoo^ 

5 . A /. //. T-, p. us. flee I* VanUe.-fM* 

Oftr^lk^ thu iteL-’ftnlJiiloew f giTim iU uu i 

fl. XtT, 33 S, 


9 

10, 

11. 

12. 


J. F Til. pp, 4IW-1. 

1* ^3. 

Fif-u J\. for IV. 10. 

Fihrsit*r P 4 , ^ ^ r., p. us : T**^* 11 ^ fl( ' P?r W ' 

LfcW. (.V^rrrL^iP o/ Early /Wittier P- - 4 h , j ^ 150 4 J>-r FP SL> 

m T.. A SEngtii^™ la id.:ntifie4 by 


4 db - A tF|Mi ■ J“» L “ ■ , '. 

ff r with Jn l n ruth it n*. . 

13. J, 4 , 0 10. tim it in a oltj m tho cystntrj of A p . 


3 
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and the Mahabharata .* Uttarapancala is of course well-known, corres 
ponding roughly to Bareilly, Budaon, Farrukhabad and the adjoining district 1 
of the Lnited Provinces. 2 Daddarapura may be taken to represent a place 
somewhere in the present Dardistan as we have tried to show elsewhere. 3 If 
these identifications be correct, they yrould seem to refer to the kingdoms of 
Kuru, Gandhara, Afiga, Paiicala and Naga kingdom, 4 respectively. Accord¬ 
ing to the Paurapic account, Brhadratha took Magadha, and founded the fam- 
ons Brhadratha dynasty, KuSamba had KauSambi, Pratyagraha may have 
taken Cedi, and \ adava Karusa while the fifth kingdom was probably 
Matsya. 5 Whatever the difference, due credit must be paid to the Jataka 
for preserv ing, though in a mythical garb, faint traces of traditional recollec¬ 
tion about Vasu Caidya Uparicara and the founding of different kingdoms by 
his sons. Its ignorance of real fact may only prove the antiquity of the hap¬ 
penings of the remote past. 

After Lpacara, the Ceti country seems to have sunk into unimportance, 
since with Brhadratha, the eldest son of Vasu, according to the Purdnas , 
Magadha takes a prominent place in traditional history. 6 Subsequently 
as will be shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change when it became a 

r*vniihHr» 7 


THE PANT)AVAS. 


. Kuy&to Jdtaka, 8 the only JdtaJca which gives us a version 
o e an<Ja\ a story, is quite unsatisfactory. It is almost impossible, in many 
places, to distinguish between the various portions of the Jdtahn. VV cannot 



j -J > vj/. p. n t . 

3. See 1 nfra, under Geographical Lexicon. 

* m ’ p P- 18 ' 7 - whpre Daddara Nagos are mentioned. 


5. Pargiter, op. cit. t p. 118. 

6 . Pargiter, op. cit., p. 282. 


are mentioned. 


meaning 



we hear of Cetirajano— the kings of Ceti, evidently 


8. J., V. pp. 412//. 
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t riz., those of Saccatapavi, Kakati and Kurangavi.' This liowever does not 
take away the value that attaches to the novel version of the story before . 

Let us then examine the story as it is. The Gatha says 
“Ath Ajjuno Nakulo Bhimaseno 
Yudhitthilo Sahadevo ca raja 
ete patl pailca-m-aticca nan 
Akdsi khujjavamanena pdpamji’’ 2 3 4 * * * 

The lady, named Kapha just above the gatha* says the 9**"* 
content with the five husbands sinned with a hunchbacked man This mo- 
dent is then further explained in the prose portion. Kapha was the post 
mens daughter of a king of Kosala who had been killed m a battle and wh^e 
pregnant queen had been carried away by a certain ra m a a 
They arranged a svayamvara or choice marraige for her in Benares. Just.atthat 
time" the five sons of King Panda, Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhiniasena, YudhittWa 
and Sahadeva, who had completed their education at Takkasila and who were 
now travelling about the country, came to Benares. They iattended the 
Svayamvara and Kapha. chose all of them as her husbands. ow » s 
after she fell in love with her hunchbacked servant. This unchasteness, dis 
loyalty and depravity of hers were exposed by the eldest princo JJ < , 
whereupon the five brothers in sheer disgust renounced the world 1 
their remaining lives in the Himalayas. 

This is, in short, the life-history of the Papdavas according to the JdUtka. 
It is in singular contrast with the story as given in the Mahabharata, or 
matter of that, in the whole range of Hindu Literature an tra ion. 

As wo said above, this detailed story appears to be a fabrication, or may 
be, a corruption of the original, by the commentator o t e o 01 f nrn inme 
tury A. D. The principal aim of the story teller is hero o 8 ® 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did he fall upon this particular^ 
stance—this Kapha who is one of the most magnificen c arac^e 
whole of the Epic and later literature—is utterly inexplicable. < 
was married to tho five Papdavas may be taken to le a/oi ' > . re 

much as it is in perfect agreement with the Epic anc ra ion. 
is, at least as far as we can see, not an inkling, 01r ® ve j* 8 concea e m 

of her unchastity in the whole range of Hindu Trac tion. ^ i ea ked out, 
been so, as the Jdtaka depicts her, the fact would, any ^ niaUcious! 
try however the Epio writers might to conceal it. Th 

may be an outcome of blissful ignoran co of facts. ____—■ 

1. J., V, pp. 427-30. 

2. Ibid , p. 424-G. 288. , . . thfi lady— Kanha-Kp? 1 ^— 

3. The JaUika knows and U3es this original and real nam , 0 j[ King Drupada or 

bnt does not know her by the famous epithet 

P&ncali, the woman of Pancala. K^na « the real name m 1 Jataka compiler ia the 

4. The reason, to our imagination, seems to have teen • j own his wrath against 

4th or 5th century A.D. in his enthusiasm, misguided th oug , . . . parried five husbands 

womankind, caught hold of Kanha, thinking that a no genuine recollection of facts 

could never in tho world be chaste or loyal. He bad eviden y ® ^ ho created tho 

and was induenced by later day explanations and Buddhist morality. 

hunchbacked servant. 
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Two other glaring dwctepaiKtiea are; («) tins education of tho five Paij- 
4»Vfls At TakkosiM and (f>) the Kasf-KosaErt incident mid the cuiuwKpiftnt 
double parentage (dtrcpdiifl) t>f Kunhii,. Both of those con bo accounted for 
us duo to tho general tendency of the Jabiktt* to briny in. wherever they like, 
Takkrazla mid Bciiures— tniila which with chuuhiju for tho Mohdjtiuapnda 
I'tfioti that preceded tho Buddha and which produced these etorieg. 

The fact that the gdtAS maker. Ajjutui the oldest brother may have &omo 
significance. 1 II may not liuvn been a feet But the early heroic linn! most 
probably, considered Ajjuna as a type of hero end had, therefore, given him 
the first place ho deserved. Thu sumo idea wa* perhaps taken up in thn 
gatJid. 

Tho moat valuable support that the Jdlaka gives to tho Epic account is 
in stating that Kagha married the live Paodavus. It was a fact, though tho 
J din kn may tty in its own way to justify it W does the Epic itself.® It seems 
futile and sentimental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explain l.Ijfl 
simple foot of An ancient family custom of polyandry. That the IMycfavaa 
belonged lu a diflcrtmE family, or rather a Iriltn, ut a love! of culluie lower 
than that of the Kurus of the faucata* is a fuel difficult to deny . 3 It would 
be much wiser in the interim of Truth to face and recognise tho fact. 

Finally, the Jdtofm does not make nny reference to thu Great War or to tho 
connection of the Paavos with Vasmdeva Krspu or ti* the death of .Tara- 
ifHH * 


VisiflJliV4 KANHA AS|> KASISA. 


Thoru is nothing in the Jdtakas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kapha and Kamsa just after the Fnudavos. Our 
attempt is due therefore to an mduialbii to accept the Paurdpic traditional 
gunnalogy as wurked out by Fargitur* to be plausible, if not absolutely cor- 
met. 


L ^MFinnEUp TAc if trek ef ht4w r p r ou nm*. 

Cj. WmbcmiiTp, tiutvty of I whan Littrtit Mft, L p\K 337-8 mid nwte., 

t '*? ' l ddaJinr '' "?• «*-• tCC. gjo tie. -Thr shadow riilim? «| IM, 

lt» hirth id this icrr it. the pnknown pnmutual?, the eu*t<nn of ii.ilynudry—ill feenm w-intd go 
f? n^^ tlK Jowipi erijtin ..( lh, /** Dr. ttaycLiidhurW. to h .ti?? 

ap-R^Won dom not wny anuh wi^hl That FataSWi , hi- ^K„ rl * i? 

•'W ia Jmwnio ire tn unmi Hindu euitom and !•, not i*r from PolynmJrv weak n Aru 

io a </sr- 4 .i II, es-B'J-U, c.p. att tlid Iianw ol a htm*. Poet it ntgnify ntiytbiag t 

4 " wan mfiy coiHKHilod With llu. Pir.,|avas/in niiv WAV E. annl.ifnl 

Lit< Tl‘' V.P- 4 ’ 7 snd ant<: ' w the »turv 

thlac^ioo- Cf. lUyduadlimy, S J, SZ£y * £ f it 

,,, ^ ' i >l r l4S " S ' 1 , Alwut the ralaii^ kntweoa K^ and ihe Pi^arae. 

t''^JKr. l «rE lt t’ ffi I I ibJ' J ^ 7 & “Si L m we htMWvM that the warrior KpiRa.’uiA the 

“J 1 W|th &> n^tirr lor I ho Kjlio to I* iiaaglniiikMiUrer? 
without him. bee also S. L. ttatre "Kr^n and JaiWauUm,- /.n. Q., vffif “ aSu. y 
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Oar source here of the history of Kapha and Kamsa is chiefly the Ghata 
Jataka. ’ The main purpose of the Jataka as related here is assuredly to show 
the uselessness of wailing after death. It is quite natural, therefore, that at 
the end of the story it should, as it really does, come to a point where this 
sentiment is exemplified. And the major prose portion of the story, thus, 
devotes itself to the main theme—the legend of Krspa and Kamsa— while it 
is only towards the end that th agatito embodying the above sentiment are 
introduced. Theso gathas, though they may have otherwise some significance, 
have no direct bearing upon the main story told before, and are practically 
of no use to us to glean out something historical or traditional from them, bo 
that we are left solely to the prose portion to extract whatever material we 
can for our purpose. This may, however, appear to discount the value of our 
results, but, as we shall presently see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
appear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratitioii *uout 
Krsna and Kamsa. Let us then turn to the story itself. 


King Maliakamsa, who ruled in the city of Asitanjana in the Kamsa dis¬ 
trict (Kamsabhoga) in the Uttarapatha, had two sons named Kamsa and l pa- 
kamsa and a daughter Devagabbha. After bis death, he was succeeded ) 
Kamsa, Upakamsa becoming the viceroy. When Devagabbha was bom it 
was prophesised that a son bom of her would destroy the Kiuii.su line toget ier 
with the Kamsa country. Mahakamsa, her father,could not put her to death 
out of affection for her and when Kamsa came to the throne, he too could 
not think of doing so for fear of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
people. So having resolved not to give her in marriage to anyone, the two 
brothers put her in a solitary tower built for the purpose. She was given two 
attendants—Nandagopa and her husband Andhakaveijhu. At that very time, 
after the decease of King Mahasagara of Uttara Madhura, his elder son Sagara 
succeeded him, the younger Upasagara becoming the viceroy. This Lpasa 
gara fled from his brother’s Kingdom where he had intrigued in the harem, and 
came to his old friend Upakamsa. There, in Asitanjana, he again began to 
pay stealthy visits to Devagabbha in her solitary prison. The lady was J 

won over by him. By and by it became known that sho was big with child 
and Nandagopa was compelled to relate the whole story before the two rot 
ers who then thought, that if she gave birth to a son, they would once pu 
him to death, and if it was a daughter she should be spared. it 1 t s eci 
sion they married Devagabbha to Upasagara, the discredited joung P r jj* ce 
from Madhura’. A daughter was bom to them and was named Anjana. the 
two brothers now allotted to the pair an estate a village (bhogagdma) narnei. 
Govaddhamana where they settled. In course of time Devagabbha bore ten 
sons successively—Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriya eva, * ggi e a, 
Varupadeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, Ghatapagdita and Ahkura. ey a were 
managed to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the_ ten daughters of Nandagopa 

similarly passed as the dauhgters of Dev agabbha. __ _ 

1. J..IV ™ The Kr.S' 1 ™.'"’*’" 

asstssri wEfcS£?i*. i. p' «*•* “ •“ •* *• 

best respect* are due. 
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The ten brothers, now known us the sons of Andhakftvcnhu, grew big and 
strong and tierce and ferocious withal, they went about plundering. King 
Kamaa canto to know Of these plundering raids. The real identity was ilien 
disclosed and Kntiisui devised a plan to put an end to them. Ho invited the 
two brothers. Vasudova and Bn lod ova. to a wrestling fight. The two tame 
to tin place makin g havoc sill the way through. Unhid ova easily put the two 
royal wrestlers, Canilra and Muzhiks to death, and Vnsuduva killed Kniinai 
and his brother by throwing a wheel. The crowd which had gathered to wit¬ 
ness tlie performance was terrified and at once accepted V'asudcva us their 
protector. 


Then began the career of conquest. The ton brothers first of all sur¬ 
rounded the city of Avojjn, cleared the jungle around it and took the king. 
Kalaacnn, prisoner. From Ayojju they proceeded to DvattvalL Now, this 
waa a won dermis city. On one side of it there was a mountain and on another 
the sea. Being unable to capture it they took the advice of sugu Ksujhad?- 
puy&uii who was their friend. They tired four iron pillars at the four gates 
«f the chy and clumped them with chains of iron. Thus enabled they entered 
the city, killed its king and captured tbu country. After this they conquered 
throe ami sixty thousand cities till over India and then lived nt Dvfimvnti 
dividing the kingdom in tun shares. At the gun ere .ns suggestion of the voungest 
Ankara, his share was conferred upon lady Afcjftnfi. Tii course of lima their 
p&t&bttt djnd. 


Then died one deady-lovedMn of King Vasudeva. The king, overwbeln u ■. 1 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, neglecting everything. Then Ghat-v 
papditu, wishing to relieve him, made a trick, lie said he wanted ‘the hare 
within the moon’. ‘Tliis was absurd.’ pointed out Vnaudevn. Chafs, then, 
showed with Wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile. Thus consoled. 
Yasudnva Maharaja ruled the kingdom righteously. 


After a long time the sons of the ton brolEumt visited Kaohadfpaynno of 
divine insight (drhWMufc) to test him. They procured a young Li and 
drc&uxt him up and by binding a pillow about his belly, made it appear as 
though he were big with child. “When. Sir, will Hue woman be delivered?" 
they asked. The sage perceived everything. He replied, “this man on the 
7th day from now ■ jnU Imng forth a knot of aecada wood (Jti 
with which ho will destroy the line of Viaudova." “Ah, fnlso aacotic''’ 
™ 1fh0 > % 4 ,mln 0411 ™* r forth a child,” and they killed the sago at 


Some time after, t he kings proposed to enjoy a sport in the water In a 

HSnSr ^ AW “ J 1,Wlk ' “V *"■» to go quarrelsome 
r™L^i thcinstJves into two groups. At last one of them picked a leaf 
from the miLe plant . wbch, even as he plucked it, became u dub of acoftci* 
^ood UI his hand, \\ ith this he beat many people. Then tho others *[*, 
did the same, and cudgelling one another they all wen killed. Ylmdovn 
u^deva and a*ter Ahjaua fled in a chariot with tbu jMreftfa, while t he fight 
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Baladeva was killed in tlie forest of Kalamutfhika by Mutthika, the 
wrestler, who had been born again as a yakkha. Vasudeva, with his sister and 
the purohita came to a frontier village. He lay down in a forest, sending his 
sister and the purohita into the village to get some food. A hunter named 
Jara, passing by the way, took him to bo a pig and threw a spear w c _ 
pierced his feet'. The wound proved fatal. Thus excepting Lady Anjana, 
they perished everyone, it is said. 


It will be readily seen from the foregoing summary that, leaving out some 
statements of purely mythical and legendary character, there is a nucleus of a 
really historical tradition. Our task must be to compare this version with 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable degree. 

First to take the identity of names. Our Jataka knows that Vasudeva 
was also called Kapha (Krspa) which was his gotta name. His at *tr 8 ^ na ™® 
is given as Upasagara. quite an unfamiliar name, while the Epic, 
Purdnas 3 and the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra* unanimously give the name 
Vasudeva. His mother’s name, according to our Jataka, is Devagabbha, wlue i 
is identical with Devaki of other authorities. 5 That he had a younger brother 
named Baladeva is vouchsafed by other sources also. The names ot 
Anjanadevi, Kapha’s sister, and the eight brothers 7 seem to be free inventions 
of the laterday commentator. 


Dr. Raychaudhury, in his valuable monograph on The Early History f 
the Vaisnara Sect ’ has thoroughly examined all the available sources for e 
life history of Krspa Vasudeva and has maintained with good reasons, that 
Krspa Vasudeva of the Chandogya Upanisad, 8 the Asia lyayt^ of ^ a ‘ > ’ 
the Indika of Megasthenes, 10 the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra, the 
Jataka, ' 2 the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, ’ 3 the Mah abharata, and the « 

" iT J., IV, pp. 79-89-GG. 139,747,148; £/. •*>**%£ "Ludevate to o K pi£on 'Z 

isrstvr Vbudeva and 

Krsr.a as two entities, it is impossible to justify. J. • • ’ 

2. 31BH. xiii, 147, 33-5. 

3. See Pargitcr, A. /. H. T. f pp. 104-7. 

4. Uttarddhyayana Sutra, xxii. Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skan 

6. See above ; also Chandogya Upanisad- Hataripuriva Krsno Derail 

dagupta (5th cent. A. D.) “jitamiU pantosanmataram satrunetram aavinp 

mabhyvpetah• Fleet, 0. J. No. 13, p. 54. 

s —— “ * * 

Keith, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 839//. Ahkura—Altrura T 

8. Ill, 17, 6. 

9. IV, 3, 95 ; IV, 3, 98-99. 

10. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. - 

11. Lecture, XXII. 

12. J., IV, pp. 79-89. 

13. See Ind. Ant., Ill, 1874, pp. 14-6. 

14. CJ. Sorensen's, Index to the Mahabharata, sub. voc. 
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*««. is om Wld the Mine person. * Thi* illuminating <W not fl f 

faUTrfSl'* " “ T tr " tf> Vi5UalisW> th<f Anple, inornate tod burann 

hgure of M. from out the ^tangling prodigious after-crop uf frvbte’ that 

£"*“1 r?^ ■ : “ ,s fl ""”***> **J of looking at things I J'iv 

that has led .«bo]a» to interpret K m * ns a , ular divill j r , or a ^ ; 

;r::szss as? Sri,; ™ ■»• 

b,«. -. *« *j a *. a* issssacSi^r: 

a wrong proofs, tkw, to begin M rhe wrong end w ith t),. W 
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It is not a little surprising to learn that the Jdtala takes AndhaJcavenhu 
(Andhalcavrsni) as a name of one particular person who was the slave husband 
of Nandagopa, the maid servant of Devagabblia in her confinement, and 
after whom Krsna and his brothers were known as ArdhatoveiihuddsapuUd, 
the sons of Andhakavenhu, the servitor. 1 2 Whereas the Paurdnic tradition, 
we know, makes Andhaka and Vrsni two sons of Satvata, the \ adava, after 
whom their descendants were together known as Andhakavfsnis . 3 


The JataJca does not give us any definite account of Vasudeva s childhood, 
except that he and his brothers a r o said to have grown very naughty, plunder¬ 
ing wherever they liked. 4 Neither those miraculous youthful performances 
of his, so elaborately described in the Purdnas , nor his questionable relations 
with the * gopis ’ aro thrust upon us by the JaUihx which only kno^vs the 
simple story. 5 


The story of his quarrel with Kamsa, and the eventful death of the latter 
appears on the other hand to be founded on fact. As early as the time ol 
Patafijali (2nd B.C.) this event was clearly remembered, though belie\ed to 
have occurred at a very remote time, and was the subject of dramatic repre¬ 
sentation. 6 The real cause of this quarrel is unknown to the JataJca, which 
does not portray Kamsa in essentially bad colours as does the Paurdnic 
account, but makes him, on the contrary, a kind king who readily hears and 
decides the complaints of his subjects. The prophesy, both here and 
elsewhere, is only an ignorant sheath for the real cause. 7 The incident of 


1. In the Purdnas, they aro Nanda and YafcxU respectively, Cf. Harivamia, 59. 

2. J., IV, p. 81. ' , _ . 

3. If the Jatalca conception about the Andhakavenhus has any value, and if we are not 

wrongly obcessed with its idea, we have our misgivings ai*mt the true denotation of the term 
1 AndhaJcavrsnis' of the Purdnas. Is it really a combination of the two words, And dakaana 
Vrsni, or is’it one single word as the J&taka boldly declares ? Andhakas are not known to Vedic 
literature, which indeed knows the Varsna (Vrsni) family: See V edic Index, IT, pp. 2 - • 

On the other hand so old an authority as Panini knows both of them as a joint name: Attndh- 
y«yi, IV, 1, 114 ; VI, 2, 34. Krsna hinuolf is generally supposed to belong to KM'JWt 

(Cf. GIK: Vrsnintim Vaeudtvuharii) but tho Mandasore stone Inscription of \ ashodharman (6th 
A. D.) would seem to connect him with tho Andhakas : Fleet, 0./., p. 163. Viduwtha,.again 
who is placed by the Purdnas in the Andhaka line, is taken by Bana (<t . i. d • 0 .* 

Hareacarita, Cowell, p. 193. Ugrasena, generally an Andhaka, is, 22 , 

8, a powerful king of the Vrsnis. How are we to reconcile these conflicting faUmentiT M»y 
be, the difference is only outwardly. See. now J. Prayluski, The name f 
the K rena legend. Q. J. M. 8., XXV, pp. 39 //. 

4. Dr. Raychandhury, Early Hietory, p. 45, accepting his W^^gna Devak^utra 

of the Ch&ndogya Upanitad, says that “as a child he most probably lived with his precepto 
Ghora Angirasa and returned to Mathura on arriving at adolescence. 

5. Cf. Hopkins, “It is not till he becomes a great, if not the 

his youthful performances when he oondescended to born in low life >eg 
of India, p. 467. 



Hi (.wrz/, jijra ii'V • /jlomuiiw *•; y; 

his maternal undo; Cirahate Kamst” and “Jaghdna r^amsum drama 

remote times Vasudeva killed Kamsa. This event is also depicted in the ^deligh tful^rawa 
‘B&lacarita’ ascribed to Bhasa, who preceded Kalidasa : Keith, The Sanekr »PP- 

7. The Jalaia docs not know Jarasandha, King of Magadha. whose two daughters the 

Paurtinie accounts toll us were married to Kamsa and whoseop. eit, P- 282, 
tyrannise over his own subjects, thus enraging against himse . ‘ rg , 
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thp wrest Sing match may have some historical basis, since it is commonly 

related by variatm authorities, 1 J 

After the death of Khimki, the peopln ohttjo KffO* to be their lord and 
protector. Then followed the carter of conquest*. Only I,™ out of these 
confines ts ore specifically mentioned in the Jdtofa. First, thev invaded the 
etty of Avojjfi. captured it and look its Icing KSbmeim prisoner Then they 
pmceeH^l towards Dvamvatl which they could not cosily capture. It was 
only aftet varioul tactics lo&mt fnim mgQ KLinkadipnvmm that th&J w«re &hh 
to takfi pMteaaiori of it and then they sett lt?tl there. 2 

Tlie Jiitofa docs not at all refer to k'™*', eoirowtion with the Timdavaa 
or Jarusanrllm winch must lluva heon intimate if tin- Epic and hu,runic 

aeeomita am to ho a 


The Mvhmimmj/ftti Jdtoka pM-w™.', it Menu, a genuine tradition when 
jt state ijhj affalhu iW Vbmlnvu Kmiha had for bis beloved queen Jamba 
>ati. a Ciiy*?!ilu woman, tin- mother of h’in-j g,VL« 

The story of the AndhaWepliu youths testing the divine atghfc u f t he 

*“*7g Vr b P ?-T ffl ', in - A r4th,?r tlm consequent 

Zi - lC - t - Vin ” ° f h " n hj f Kv««ths, might appear tahnvo 

)ZZT “ Ct ’ 49 h " *** * iuthoritien in 

2S 5:? 8 f 10 r ]! w of l1lft m d and his kinsfolk, rij. 

airtss* t *.*** *•»—«•«•*., 1" ,.rUS, 


" " T ' VjJ ‘ 5 *ftw drinking this, I ween. 
The AodUas and Vrsni race, 
Roatmng along the shore, wore seen. 
To fall, each by his kin h man ’h maco 


‘ J .’ IV ; 1 PP - 81-2 : Ant V : llarirntia, 83 \ // y Sft . 

tt# nfS3tX»tailI tit!?* f** t t° ie *** ‘tiriM^h Mr at 

«& a swrs 

'• "i ^ ^swssssa? 

iy>* ^-<•***£.Hzxxzr2 r,.'z!r * —- 1 -* >*'"<*- <• 

TkorOM. JrnrinaTrqcafanaaorinif™™ Tin n J J * J^ 1 ’ 8^ J*®- 308 ; Cf. Vrnsm ai^Udfi, 

W- 4a.JM-4-.4an. pp ' ■’* //-■ fi « ,i *’,i^ fi ; & ljn#lr a 

irf fCus:lu lTpitiff'—tj,/ t^ rt ^ J '° : v »J». 80-2. Tfu*tt,rv 

tlm fTTfnC ^pLo —h fo-p pul in thfl ? i l _ I- 1 traJiiinnul Coiftyitar off 

i-P- 2J/A h« r wu with ^% ■»«■*. J-tv, pa otSyik 

lv (S„S.) J.p liOHl. The fflSJf ,fc? ES* - E|,Efi !?*« J 

h*vfl tOTir sianiliiinee in 1 ^, with - ’^^Uvsflhus to-mmii BiSbnuuu Wav 
Rwac^udiwy, p. ft, 4, rrvSo? Vari.^ W ^#pl«tiAn « u ft r™tr 

W. 83 //. p lWl 1 ^ trite. ^ a. Banerji 

J. V. p. Jg.0, 57n 
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and tip other in tko Sitmkirra Jdtiika 1 tends :— 

“Assailing black Dlpayana, the men of V f am race 1 

With Andhakos sought Yuma's realm, ouch slain by other's uiaco \ 

This incident of the pathetic rain of the Andhakavejjhus by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred o few years after the great Knniksetia wot. 4 must, we 
think, bo regarded ns historical fact.* 

Vosudeva and Jib favourite brother Buludma were the sole eumran.* 
Both of them leave the fatal place ai once. Balndeva dies on the way and. 
K r sqa himself lives a few days more. 7 Thus ends this i ragfe, but completely 
luiskuiiL^rsatOLxl, clmptor of the mmoto period of our history which, though 
unsupport fld by any definite contemporary records, has sufficient naturalness 
nn 4 vividness to bo tftkon ULitoricall)" truo. 

The disunited raimiiuim of thb groat and distinguished family of Dviift* 
vat! (Dvimtku) thou Abandoned tlmk iiuin stronghold-1) vAmk is, oTi which 
the sea encroached us the fiiurdnic accounts 9Uj‘ fliul retreated northw.i^ s 
but wore attacked and broken up by the rude Abhlras of Kajputana. 
Their descendants, however, reappear in history a* one of the powers which 
arise on the ruins of the Muurvun Empire in the second century B. C. and the 
name of their corporation {rdjuutja tj<i>yA hoa been preserved by a unique 
coin.® 


■t. SOME LBS3 KNOWS KtNOS. 


Here may also be included, wo think, the names of sumo Jess-known, but 
apparently ancient, kings who are known to the J(Jtdktf ^dlhas as ancient ant 
traditional ones. 


I. Ibil n. 2«7.0. ®7. . 

It Tta E^*k trtael&ttaB Uxx • fir**’ for »>*"!. -£jU'h » 

Men arhia .4 from the Inter wnnaAtoa «f lit?** with t|» ihA Vif n B . tf. * 1 ™ «p. 

lY t h Jj3, 

a. «;•/. .VOff, XVI, a; Vii?*f., V. 2 :. AM* Mrs, l.«, XibynT#pbi*« m* »>-2- 

4. Thu iu' i'Jf-nt acHnUqa to ih" Hilary uteteoinU uf the Mil ft, XV1,1, U, oeeum- . » 
run niter ibe (3teat baUW- Palter tfcinlu. this to be Ml e-v^.y.-ralion, OJJ. ciC. l>- 282 *n 1 

h0l * 5 . See Palter, i>,o. riX, j-. 2W. K- K.8iMh*nU> ThtHtnk A,j*. p. 1M: S. X- 

fl/ /vliI tu H (II 124 - r iN. Cr l^iik , rji + L U, y « I* l 1 ll '* 

u Mm. v xv u ^ 


SK5S w *« *»w- 

t#j tafia, KJithiAwarJ. It U knrjwit dm 

ft’ SElfctt Hdnmd*r, jPwperato Uft »a wlwieiU /odie PP 2Ttt * S4 ' ! 

Kftj^iudhiiTVt F- if- -4- f- h pf. W^iOO. 
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With Ajjun;i iwdkg, the™ kings staml in ono liun those n*)m accord - 

to the JmJcas kw* remembered to have perished Jong before for their 
wrong decile 

TJin jrS&f,’ which contains the names of four k hqs together is this ;- 
‘TfffAd nM Dawjaki Xitiln/o 
A(h' Ajjtino KultiOit rapi raja 

1 frfuJti supdpaJcatimui », 

*“***■' “fWpotmJ riinam vihefhalcd" 


Fnm anw^these four ^ Ajjuua 1 k« already bcou dealt with 
SSr^o 6 ^ KlU m apPOflr ' Ilc ™ *« *"*» tafcd t-Jco up 


KAtAtlf 


Thei Jdtokt* relates the whole atory in detail fc ow . <i fouldert 

contain the purport of the story in short T| ” °^ ™ 1 " ° ^ lf> os, ’ which 
™ rho kmjof KM. & Xdo^hfs - M ?“"?"?* ^ Knlabu 

tho Story epd ha ;j the traditional gdiiC" F W« '! t,cb •*» k J? wa 

a, far a, we «m gather, in :,„v other Utc Z or l Z T" “*? ^ 
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the word fcrfifo,, are words of Aunt*. JS ^ireniljr derived 

language, mlgaris 6 VnllLtf ”, m * y * 

out to be a Wing of one of tha iiu nf jS*^P* *» ^uu{ 

this is only » delightful surmise, a speculation “ **** But 
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The commentary on thcjafftn, which also gives tho story ortiussmiiing, makm 
NAlikira a king of Kmlrnga.* Thi* i* suppporlwl by tho Ceylon®* tradition 
aIbo, 3 It hi not improbable, for Kalihga is rich in CMnanuts. 3 


anARV 


Tlio Bhuu Jdttibi* relttw the atoiy whom two bands of azotic* Wl itl 
dispute with regtid to a banyan tree. They go to the king to settle their 
dispute. Each give* him bribes. Tho case is settled, and both the paruos 
have to repout. But the king, it 1b said , was destroyed with all (he land su b- 
mergod into the son, because ho took bribes. So tbeaMtMnhri'M* 9 cltM ' 


“The King of Hhivru, as old stories eay, s 
Made holy heroiits quarrel on a day ■ 

Eor the which sin it fell that he fell 'load. 
And with him all his kingdom perished." 


Bharn is obviously the Pdii form of BhyuS We cannot ascOrtem at 
present whether Lore is any indioat bn of some historical or a geulogical fact- 


JAJC4JHA 


Tiiuro is a Gdthd in the MdUinya Jdtnfo,* repeated eluvium 0 which 
speaks of King Mojjhfl thus; 

Mojjlia, for famed JMatAikgt’s «ake fell Irom its place of pndc 
The land hmm a wilderness and king md people died." 


Them* it was, it is said, that tho Land was cullud tho lotost or 

dmrt of MoijW. Tim atocy is told, in full, in tin MdUmga Jatuka, ™ 
[rom wu loam that tho sixteen thousand Bunaios v. lo woro mac 

to twfao the leaviRgn of a tiarfila and wore put out of watts by other 
E>as, departed, iu ab.ama+ from Benares aud wont to tho kingdom 0 H ) 
where they lived with tho king of that country. Tim above fart, we mmn 


I. 
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4- 

5. 
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Visnu and the Bhamsya Pwarns , it is interesting to note, relate in detail the 
traditional migration of the Magas from Sakadvipa or Persia into India . 1 
Even one of our Jdtakas knows a Brahmaija boy of Magadha styled Magaku- 
raara . 2 These sun-worshipping Maga Brakmanas are doubtless the Magi of 
Iran as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 3 showed long ago. However, for us it is quite 
impossible to see anything substantial in the solitary gatha quoted above— 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga Brahmanas domiciled in India or 
to one of the Magis of Persia . 4 


1. See Wilson, Vi**u P ., Intro., pp. XXXIX-XLI. 

2. J., I,p. 199. 

3. Collected Work* , IV, pp. 218-21; For Maga Brahmanas and their connection with the 
Magi of Persia, see Spooner, J. R. A. &, 1915, pp. 422//.; McCrindle, Megatthene* and Arrian , 
pp. 133-4 and notes ; A. Banerji-Sastri, Aswa India , p. 72; Hodiwala, Partis of Ancient India , 
PP. 28,//. 73//. 

4. What does “raRhaviddhamsana" “the destroyer of the realm” of our gatha refer to ? 
Does it refer to the revolt of the Magians against the Zoroastrian religious revolution, the sett 
ing up by them as king of the false Smerdis, and the suicide of Cambyses at Harran (522 B. C.) 
which brought the sternly Zoroastrian Darius, son of Hystashis to the throne of Egypt ? See 
Cambridge Ancient History . Ill, p. 313. 





CHAPTER II 

THE KURU-PAftC ALA KINGS 

(1200-1000 B.C.) 

TX7E have designated the period with which we were concerned in the 
® v preceding chapter as the ancient period,” in order just to retain its 
obscure and uncertain character. It has not moreover been possible to give 
anything like a historical narrative, of that period. The only chronological 
strata that can be discerned are those of ancient traditional kings, mentioned 
only in the gathds, and of those others who are treated in detail in prose 
portions. The time limit, ranging from 2000 B. C. to 1400 B. C., given to 
that period, cannot be anything but arbitrary or at the most approximate. 
It must be remembered, however, that this approximation rests on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kings discussed here are to be 
found in the Yedic Literature, which, according to the majority of Vedic 
scholars, 1 corresponds to the earlier period of Indo-Arvan expansion- 
second millenium B. C. 


During, and probably long before, this period the Aryans were pouring 
into India, through the North-west of India along the high mountains of 
Himavat, Mujavat and Trikakud, and across the rivers Suvastu, Krumu and 
others. 2 We see them coming into conflict with the Non-Aryan Dasa people 
of the east and south and with the Asura people from along the Sindhu-Saras- 
vati waterways. 3 The conflict terminates with the Dasarajna battle on the 
Parusnl (Ravi) where the Arya-Bharatas emerge victorious and lead their way 
into the ‘interior’. The Asura-Purus, with their ten allies, suffer defeat and 
are pushed to further east. The Dasa is also vanquished and driven away 
among the hills. 4 Then follows a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsu-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on the Sarasvati, 5 the Asura- 
Purus into the Pancalas, 6 and at last in the Brahmapa Period we see the 
United nation of the Kuru-Pancala 7 inhabiting the region which latterly 
becomes the hallowed Kuruksetra. “Indo-Aryan genealogy starts a fresh 
P a 8 e the kuru-Pancala—Pauravas of Hastinapu^a ,, .® 


.., L See Ke.th mCU. I., I, pp . 76, 110//; Wintemitz, op. cit., I pp 290 ff- Ha,.a Th. 
Aitareya Brahman* . I, Intro., pp. 47 //,- Kaegi. The RgVeda, PP . 38 ff- 109-N N g Dntt 
Aryan,saUon oj India, PP . M ff, 63; A. Banerji Sastri, op. cit.. p .34 ttc. ° 9 ’ **' N ' D 

2 . A. Banerji Sastri, A*ura India , p. 34 . 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. Ibid, pp. 40, 49. 


5. Ibtd., p. 55 ; Schroder, Indien Literature und Cultur, p 405 

6 . Geldner, Vedische Studien, 3 , p. 108. 

7. See Oldenberg, Buddha , pp. 406-9. 

8 . A. Banreji Sastri, op. cit., pp. 09-70. 
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CLmPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 
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of the royal family of the Kurus, though bom iu a natural state of servitude 1 
That he was bom of a slave is proved by his own declaration l addhd hi yonito 
aham pi jdto\ 2 thus agreeing with the Epic account of his birth, though 
related in the usual miraculous manner. 3 

Vidhura is a just and truthful man, possessing great power of eloquence, so 
much so that all kings from India are said to have approached him and—sat 
at his feet to hear the Dhamma , 4 His discourse on a householder’s life and 
happiness, and his advice to young aspirants to the king’s court, testify to his 
genius and political insight. 5 In the Dcisci-Brahmana Jataka, 6 he figures as 
an advocate of a revolting opinion about the Brahmarias of his time, which 
may well have some historical significance. 7 The Vidhurapandita Jdtaka relates 
at length, predomincntly in gathds which run in the epic strain, the story of 
Vidhura and the Yakkha princo Punnaka : 8 the Naga queen Vimala’s desire 
for the heart of Vidhura, the princess Irandatl’s search for a husband to fullfil 
that desire, her union with the Yakkha prince Piujiiaka, his victory at a dice 
play with king Dhananjaya and the consequent winning over the wise man, 
their return to the Naga capital, the queen’s humbling down at the sight of the 
great man, and his final release and a gift of a precious jewel from Punnaka 
which he delivered to the Kuru king—all this may only be a fable, pure and 
simple, though as old as the second century B. C.. 9 

One more point to bo noticed in connection with Dhananjaya Koravya. 
In the Dhumdkdri Jataka 10 he is represented as showing favour to new comers 
(agantukanam yew samgaham akasi) neglecting the old and faithful soldiers 
(poranakayodhe aganetva). This policy was responsible for his defeat in a battle 
in a disturbed frontier province. He came to realize his mistake with the 
help of his wise councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can be taken as 
historical, we are not able to ascertain, it being left uncorroborated, as far as 
we know, by further evidence. 


1. Barua and Sinha op. cit ., p. 95. 

2. J., VI, p. 285-G. 1239. 

3. MBH. I, 63, 113-4 ; 106, 23-28, V. 41, 5—' “Sudrayondvaham jata % ” 

4. J., VI, pp. 255 6 . 

5. J., VI, pp. 286-7—GG. 1244-50. 

6. J. IV, pp. 361 jOT. 

7. Dr. Wintcmitz remarks in his valuable essay on the ** Ascetic Poetry,” .... ''though the 
majority of the verses in this section (».e., the Vidhurahitavakya, MB11., V, 32-40) contains 
rules of morality and wisdom, it aslo contains a great number of verses which teach what I 
call ascetic morality—verses which sound quite Buddhistic and some of which have actually 
been traced in the Pali literature.” Calcutta Review, Oct. 1923, p. 8. 

8. The story is found depicted in the sculptures of one of tho railings of the Barhut 
Stupa, with a label bearing the inscription 44 Vitura-Punakiya-Jatakam” —of the seccond century 
B.C. See Barua and Sinha, op. cit., pp. 94-5; Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut, plate 
XVIII. 

9. See above; Vidhura also occurs as the name of a wise monk in the Majjhimanikaya 
1, 5, 10 and the Theriyalha, 1188. 

10. J., IU, pp. 400 jor. 
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For Sutasoma’s historical existence, we cannot vouch. In the long, dreary 
and epic-like story related in the Mahasulasoma Jdtaka,' wo find him as the 
Lord of the Kurus. 1 2 The king of Benares turns out a man-eater. Sutasoma, 
with his masterly genius, restores him to his senses and, at the end, establishes 
him on his throne. In the intervening gdthas we arc given a glorious descrip¬ 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reign. 3 The man-eater king, who is in the 
gathas towards the end 4 5 named Kammasapada, restores the kings whom ho 
had captured to liberty. The story of Kalmasapada, the king of Ayodhya, 
is well-known in the Mahabharata and the Puranas .* But it has no reference 
to Sutasoma or any other person named in the Jdtaka story. Tho story, with 
almost the same oft-repeated gdthas, occurs in tho Jayaddisa Jdtaka, 6 where 
however the hero-king is Jayaddisa of Pancala. All this makes us doubtful 
of the real existence of Sutasoma. 7 8 

Such is perhaps also the case with King Rcnu mentioned in the Soma- 
nassa Jdtaka 6 The Jdtaka makes him the king of Kuru with Uttarapan- 
cala as his capital city, which is rather interesting. We cannot say whether 
this statement is based on fact or is an outcome of the confused ignorance 
of the Jdtaka compiler. It must however be admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in this, since wo know that ‘a great struggle raged in ancient 
times between the Kurus and the Pancalas for the possession of Uttarapan- 
cala’. 9 And king Rcnu, in this case, might in all probability havo taken 
possession of Uttarapancala after a bitter struggle with a Pancala king and 
made it his seat of government. 

The story relates, that once a rebellion broke out in the frontier. The 
lfing went to suppress it, leaving his son Prince Somanassa (by queen Sudh- 
hamma 10 ) in charge of the government. On his return a false charge was 
brought against his son by a deceitful ascetic. Trusting upon the ascetic, 
the king ordered the prince to be executed. He however soon came to realize 
the falsity of the charge, and then began to implore his son to take tho charge 
of the kingdom which the latter forsook in disgust and turned an ascetic. This 
is a story on which little reliance can be placed, in absence of further evidence 
to corroborate it. A king by the name of Rcnu is indeed mentioned in the 


1. J., V, pp. 457 Jf. 

2. Ibid., p. 479-G. 396 : 44 Koravyaseftha Sutasoma .” 

3. Ibid., pp. 491-2 GG. 429-438. 

4. Ibid., p. 503-GG, 471-2 This shows the inconsistent nature of the Jatakas —between 
the prose and tho gdthas. 

5. MBII., I, 178-9 ; Vis*u P.. IV, 4 ; See Pargiter, A. I. H. T, pp. 208 Jf. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jdtaka story, it was after this king Kammasapada that a town named Kammasa- 
dhamma was founded in Kuru Kingdom. Cf. Law, op cit., I, p. 18 ; Khys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 27. 

6. J.V,pp. 21 jQT 

7. Sutasoma appears as the name of a son of Bhima in the MBH., I, 63, 122 ; 95, 74 ; 
the story of Sutasoma is referred to in the Milindapahho (1st cent. B.C.); The Jdtaka is also 
depicted in a fresco at Ajanta. 

8. J., IV, pp. 444 JJ. Only one gdthd, 192, names him. 

9. Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. p. 94, cj. MBH., I, 140. 

10. J., IV, p. 452-G. 215. 
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Dlqha-Nikaya ' and the Mahdvastu, 1 2 but the name of the kingdom over which 
he ruled is lot specified. 3 The Epic and the Purdms also mention a kin 
Renu of Avodhya whose daughter Repuka was married to Jamadagm, father 
of Parasur'ama 4 . But these scanty and imperfect evidences carry us n 

further. 

Dr. Raychaudhury 5 * draws our attention to the Jama bttaradhyayana 
Sutra which mentions a king Isukara ruling at the town called Isukara “ 
Kuru country.® We are at once reminded of a kmg of the same or simdar 
name Esukar'l of the Hattkipdla Jdtalca , 7 * who seems to ^ ve bcea P^ cd ^ 
noticed by the learned Doctor. The story of Esukari, as related m the above 
Jdtaka, agrees remarkably well with that found in the ama u 
some of the gdthds in both the versions agree literally. Those facts oad " ff r _ 
identify the two kings-Isukara and Esukari. But there is one chief ^ 
ence between the two that cannot be passed over. The Ja, ^ sa 
reigned in Benares and not in Isukara (in Kuru kingdom) as the Jaina ^ " 
says But here again, is not the Jdtaka in all probability guilty of foisting 
r£ SS klg its own pet kingdom of Benares I It — ***** 
tradition is much more reliable, and we may take it that Esukan 
Kuru king. The interesting and untoward reference m a of our 

Jdtaka , 9 10 to the fact that Esukari’s qucenconsort was a Pancali. m v, 
indeed, lend a significant support to our conclusion. 

The tog and short of the story itself, even if wo confine ourselves to the 
gathas alone, is this: King Esukiri! had no son. So he wanted 
of the sons king, bnt all of them turned out ssc.t.0 ,. So *d also 

the Purohita and his wife ; then the kmg also embraced reli 0 io is life, 
last the queen: 

“Thus Esukari, mighty king, the lord of many lands, 

From King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his bands - 1 0 


1. II, 230 ff; Dialogues of the Buddha , II, pp. 266#. niwummsa 

2. See Law, A Study of the Mahdvastu p. 146. He is also roferro oin 

III, 40, apparently as the king of Benares. middle of the seven king- 

3. In the Nikdya passage his kingdom issaid to have be Rhys Davids in a 

doms of Kalinga, A-ssaka, Avanti, Sovira, Vldo { h< ': * 4 " g v a i» in the midst of others, 

note on the above passage, says : ‘None of the seven!un ‘lo > p. 270. If Remi’s 

Benareo would suit that position loss badly than.VT’ su &titute. 

kingdom is not to bo included in the list, Kuu may wcU be a better substitute. 

4. Pargitcr, .4. 1. 11. T., pp. 151, 199- 

l £»»£•.£&hso..h,...a.h**““ 

places the town in Kuru country : Jacobi, Jam butrai , b.B. •» - » 1 

8. Some ofthe verses occurring in both arc triced betwiecu Father and ^on must have 

Dkammapada. It appears that this remarkable dialogu^twccn^^ ^ ^ BrthmalJ „ 

VvSSTflK l pp. 417-8 no*; J. Charpenticr, 2. D- ^ «* 

(,90 9. P xfivfp. 486-0. 312 : "Bva P i ,nam Ua* ^^"alUanfe^tw^n the 
It is not improbable, wo think, that heroin is to be traceda { p afic5 l» princess 

Kuru and the Paucila kingi, the outcome of which was the marriage oi 

with the Kuru king. , t • s&tra \o C , c it which quotes 

10. Ibid ., G. 313 (abhisambuddha gaito), Cf. the Jama 

similar gathd . 
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‘ h seams probable, 1 ' hjivs Dr. ftaydiaadlrorv,' “that after the removal 
of tho mam royal family to Kaudaml.1, 2 the Sure realm was parodied out into 
small states of which ludapufcta and Jsukiini wore apparently tho most im¬ 
portant, Later on the little principalities gave place to a SaUgha or republic 
known to Kuu$ilya. a r 

Here finM« our Information about the Kura kings as supplied by the 
J&tes, and we may now take up thti Pancdla K».<~ 


THIS PAKCALAH 


The curio,19 legend, given in the Vaiya Jdiukn about the foundation uf 
Utaropaacata by a Ceti Prince, may Or may not have any historical value.' 



i ii * _ ."■ “ yjmim ILL Lllfl wnoiQ Ol tLlf; 

Jatah .1 1h ji>k mentions UttoropaEcila, hut that it is l« a B i Inp ly that finds 
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St ° f S ^ b “ dWkion of «s the northern 

tttuam) or^the SOULhero (&%**«) b lu he foond in the Talk- or BrOhmank 

Literature. They kuuw tho Paficahis,* and the town of Kampilk 19 which is 
r^Uy known « laW ft*, to he their capital, ft follow,. thon. tha th s 
d,™,on must be a later one. Even the Groat Epic i t ,,tf. if wo mm! 

wlr \v]Jn \| lt l> Sr r lfl tl,VISlOB P Iac * winotinii! before tho Great 

thepIaSu^ T^? 3 k ^of iMcila and handed over 

f_. .f , kin Sdom to their preceptor Dr*ins as promised, who by wav of 

Tho It ' ," ' ? " ,p “ d *' »«''•»« fonnlus Ib. JivMin.. 1,,,.,.. 

““ “P** 1 0 ', t f “™“ «“ »* AWocUtiS .hick kufaom to Frf« 
Literature, and that of tho latter at Kfihmilva IVA- K, ln „ 1 ,, 

. ppw.t.1,. . l atar fon n of p^! ta ,V f Jo'twf‘"t ™ 

1. J* JL4.JL.pL M. ------- 

wlipn Hu&lipnrfc " im ^Jd 'lUim"'Wils^i^S^hv^te q£ T ; f “Mn»l*ye Pirfkeid 

Kine:Phinupih »( BeA.il SSSSlZ\J^S^j itifftyto 1 ** M the tim * ni 

■4. HI, pp. 400-K Supra. F| 

4 ftt, m. It UaiK'^ifiJSn SreS/^S^ 1 ' }tp ‘ *““**■ 4 IS» m. 

fi. <J„ III, p. 370; VI, p. Los, 

„ 7 Jj.‘ 2 U -Q -i in. pp, Gci.ra:. WM jui , x . 

liKassa* 
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9. Verf* Index, 1, pp. ^6^t+. 
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Inscription of the second century B. C.. 1 It seems probable therefore that 
the above division is a later product when perhaps Adhiechatra rose into 
prominence and succeeded in securing for itself a separate port from out the 
renowned kingdom of Pancala. 

How then are we to reconcile this with the Pauranic accounts which, 
actually, give long lists of the two dynasties separately ? 2 We must admit 
our inability to decide the precise facts in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fart that we have the confused Pauranic accounts as 
our sole guide in this direction. We should leave this problem for further 
light that future research may throw. 

There is a very remarkable evidence, as regards the family or dynastic 
connections of the Pancala kings named in the Jdtakas, which has not gained 
the prominence it deserves. As will be seen, most of the Pancala kings are 
connected with, what seems to be their family title, Brahmadatta. And a 
Brahmadatta is a famous king of south Pancala in the Purdnas. 3 Now, to 
co-ordinate various other facts, two gathas , at least, in our Jataka book, 4 
preserve a dim recollection of the dynastic descent of the Pancala kings from 
the Bharatas of old, as the epithets Bharatusabha and Bharata given to these 
kings clearly show. This latter fact lends valuable confirmation to the Vedic 5 
Epic 6 and Pauranic 1 evidence. 8 Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Brahmadatta Dynasty of Pancala was of Bharata-descent. Then again, as 
pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhury, 9 a king of Ka3l named Dhatarattha is 
represented as a Bharata prince in the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha 
Nikdya . “The Bharata dynasty of Kasi,” adds the learned scholar, “seems 
to have been supplanted by a new line of Kings who had the family name 
Brahmadatta and were probably of Videha origin. 10 e may or may no 
place any great reliance on the solitary reference about the Bharata connectiot 
with Ka£i. But as regards Brahmadatta being a family name of the Kan 
monarchs, our Jdtakas are quite explicit, as will appear 11 . A questional 
naturally arises: had this Brahmadatta dynasty of Kasi anything to do 
with the similarly named one of Pancala ? This is a subtle and an interest¬ 
ing question. Some of the Jataka passages, as will be shown later on, have 
led Dr. Raychaudhury, 1 2 to assign a Videhan origin for the Brahmadattas of 

1. Epigraphica Indica , II. p. 243 and noto. See Alajumlar, C. A. G. J. pp. 412 jflf; 704-5. 

2. Cf. Pargiter, op. cit. 9 pp. 146-8 ; Pradhan, op. cit. 9 pp. 83 JJ; 103 JJ. 

3. Pargiter, op. cit. 9 pp. 42, 64-5, 69, 148, 164-6, 316-7 ; Pradhan, op ciL 9 pp. 106 JJ. 

4. J., IV, p. 435-G, 159; V, p. 99-G, 306. 

5. See Vedic Index , II, p. 96 ; Oldonborg, Buddha , p. 408. 

6. MBH 9 I, 94. Dhrstadyumna of tho North Paucala lino is called Bhnratarsabhah in 
the Epic. See Pargiter, . op. cit., p. 113 note. 

7. Matsya P. y 50, for instance. 

8. Cf. Pargiter, J. R. A. S. 9 1910, pp. 26, 28 ; 1914, p. 284 ; 1918, pp. 238-9 ; A. 1. U. T , 
p. 113 ; Raychaudhury P. H. A. /., pp, 48-9 ; Dutt Aryanisation of India , p. 108; A. Banerji 
Sastri, op. cit., pp. 65, 69. Keith, in C. II. /., 1. pp. 118 ff. 

9. P. H. A. /., p. 51 . Cf. J., V, p. 317-G. 94 whore a Kasi king is addressed as Bharata. 

10. Ibid., pp. 51-2. 

11. See Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 56-7. 

12. P. U. A. /., pp. 51-2. 
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KA$I. Stray, And there fob? in-wtlieioaL Bit then references arc to warrant 
auch a l-oi it-limit in.* they are not altogether untenable. What E« more. art it 
seems to us, Yidohn nlUtt have at:Led u:h a mediator between thu two kin'i- 
1 hints uf Pafu-ahi and Ka& in applying tho Lille Brafotimlatta to the Utter 
from the former, By a mysterious prncesa of alliances, unknown to uh, the 
Brah mad at la kings of Pancak, very probably through the medium of 
Videha, transferred, and perpotuntwl, their dear title to the l-mmt of 
Benares. * 

To rot urn to the Mciliu The J Jtaka#, as we just saw, know the Pan 
caU-BhaflVta connection, that old merging of the Volk iJluiratiu into the 
bter PaueaTas. Wo also saw (lint most nf the PaHeab king*. mentioned in t he 
Jiifalcas, bear the family titlo of UfijJuttiifhtUn. As such, fhev mav perhaps hr 
convincingly regarded aw kings of South Pihoaln of the fWm/*. We shall 
now take up the individual kings. 


Diiitimukha seems to have limn a famous personality, According to the 
Kumbhakdra J&taka, 3 his kingdom we styled Uttan^Faqcnlnrnttho. ill 
eapiial was KaihpilUnagam. He is represented to have renounced t ho world 
in company with his contemporary kings, viz. t Kamudu of Kidifigo, Naggap 
orGandliara atul Nimi nf Viddia,* The contempt (ninety of these four Kings 
is also attested to by thu Jaina UttaTddhijnyaDu SiTftrq* in « similar ha. 
The Vtdic evidence, u pointed out by Raycheutdhory,* also goes in BU ppott 
of this, ‘ThwroikhA, the PaBoak king, had u priest named Brhndnfctba,* 
who Wfu? tha son of Vamndn'rt.* Vutiiadnva wart a emitcinporarv of tkninka, 
the son of Sahadcvn. 0 Soinaka had close spiritual relationship with Bhftnn 
king of Vidarhhn, and Nagmijit, king of Gandhi™ V 0 Thus if the above sy ,.- 
nbromim bo aecoptud as correct, wo shall have to hold all these king, to bo 
contemporaneous with one anothnr. m., Somaka Sahadovyo,’ 1 iJumnikhu 


---P r-- r | i" v*- 

t J«„ ,J T Tcm";'?,? ’ftT" a T ,,J in <]«r I mm the ZJr.A 

M ftp WC-II ft. Irotn [Jifl 1 : b-W C. //. / it 1, rp, 122-Jl * j y nt * fjta w u*. 

llictrnJosi hnvc bcuttHUU rinnm .*1 nKliani ■«liriLlr..i rl. n +™ '' 3 ' ' 7. V . ; Vf th 


l. tkw &<n£L r * p m f. ;l r |i r 5| . 

3. 

MSRU 

IW mi»l ta™ tan mMrini. ; r,iiij aljiiin. u ItH^-nn i tw> a. jV-Wif yJEWfc 

fa-L'l provr-d bj ibr »frd!ra u m r ltnn?fl Of PjUlrjllai'ib il.ll'ft mfhtrlrkZP wifli ih V I t ,i - j. i 

S*«T b*tw„u f « t £ SSr 

£ Jr* J 1 L p, 37 ^ 

4 r ibidr. r. m n. o k 

fp fc Sl R. E J( . XL\, P fi^. ty. ikI!JO J, J. V[iiyjir. JfjlrtJ+f Trpjfy JV Ml ( L Hi f ill 
vimnnl lomn.il thr nuniM In diflm-nr wimmi* \tn. r n-iivirkK; ' St. br nnmr- 
priuiity, nr W T « „f t h.. BuifaHMit iv r -i. w " Op crV W ^ ^ 

a p. ir. a. i., p(i- a-i &. r ' *• r ’’ n - 

7. Ailariga Hrahm^ V'«J, 23 i V/iJ Ui.. 1. p, 37(1, 

M. Aslopalfol Urohoviftt. XIII. 2. £, 14 | VtJL t»J, r ]|. _ 

tt TV, IS, 7-10 I IV.vIb.lIl np, fjl, r>r, 0*.l■ I(HI ■ SrtmuL , n , . 

Bsc* , £r m u “ •■>'“. hisri 

to. Aitar*v* Brihm*?*, 111. M, the p^ 0 aam« .^tW kfac-Bnt^ J^rtvuuUwh 


U, Hd-mnkft Sribnd^iys Li Tnpwi nloil i n ih^ P»tA wai 
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Pancala, Bhima Vaidarbha and Nagnajit Gandhara.' The Vcdio texts do 
not mention Karaijdu 01 Nimi. 2 


Our Jdtaka, as has been stated above, depicts Dummukha as renouncing 
the world on seeing the lustful nature of animals and their consequent ruin. 3 
The Aitareya Brahnana, on the other hand, describes him as a great; conqueror. 
“This great annointing of Indra,” so declares the Brahnana, "Brhaduktha, 
the seer, proclaimed to Durmukha, the Pancala. Therefore Durmukha Pan¬ 
cala being a king, by this knowledge, went round the earth completely, con¬ 
quering on every side.” 4 It would seem probable that his renunciation, 
about which there can be no doubt, 5 6 took place towards the end of his 
glorious career as world-conqueror. 

It is difficult to assign to him any particular date or place among the Pan¬ 
cala kings known to us. Janaka’s Pancala contemporary, as we know, 9 * * 12 13 was 
the famous Pravahana Jaivali. If the Nimi mentioned in our Jdtaka as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of Janakaa 
family mentioned in the Nimi Jdtaka, 7 then Dummukha must be placed 
after Janaka, and hence later than Pravahapa Jaivali. 8 But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummukha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against the unquestionable verdict of the Aitareya Brahnana 
which refere to him as an ancient king. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
our mind to have lived prior to Pravahana Jaivali. 9 


Another really great king is Culapi-Brahmadatta mentioned in the Malta- 
Ummagga Jdtaka J 0 We may be quite sure that this Culani-Bralunadatta is 
identical with that mentioned in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra," the Svapnavd- 
savadattd, a play by Bha 3 a’ 2 and in the Ratnayana ,’ 3 though the stones 
told about him in these works differ from one another. The Uttaradhyayana 


is synchronism ligrees^ more or less, with the findings of Pargiter except thatDnr- 

. Nagnajit, are notmentioned in the genealogioal list given by bun. A. I. H. T., 


1. This 

mukha and 
P. 148. 

2. Nimi’s identification with Nami Sapya of the Vedio texts is, aa Rayohandhury points 
out, more or leas, problematical: P. H. A . p. 67. 

3. It ia interesting to note that the cause of renunciation is different in the Jau * 

Both the Jdtaka and the Jaina versions have the four Odthde spoken Mr 1^ 

while the Jdtaka is reticent about the respective names of the t the*Utter 

them and, as such, may be token as more correctly informed. According to the tottor. 
Domuha renounced the world when he beheld the banner of Indra 
Tales, p. 144. 

4. Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 23; translation by Keith, 

5. The Tibetan Take (Sohiefner and Ralston) p. 11 and the Divyavadana (Cowell an ), 
pp. 211, 217, remember him as a rat —a sage. 

6. Raychaudhury, P. H . A . /., pp. 49# 

7. J., VI, pp. 95 ff. 

8. C/. Raychaudhury, P. H. A, /., p. 49. 

9. Cf. Keith, in C. //. /., p. 121. 

I 1 ?.’ m57 P 6lfifaUo Meyer op. eit, pp. 3. ff, where Bambhadatta is a wicked king. 

4 'wooden statue of a sensualist. 1 Y 

12. Svapnavdaavadaitd (ed. Ganapati Sastri), Act. \ • 

13. I, 33, 18 ff. 
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GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 


Sutra seems to be more correct in interpreting tbe name of the Ling as Brah- 
madatta, bom of (queen) Culani’,' than the Rdmayana which invents a fanciful 
story of the sage named Cull who, through his austerities, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Brahmadatta. The fact that he is a popular figure in all 
the various versions only strengthens our belief that he is a real historical 
personage. We cannot however ascertain at present whether he can be iden¬ 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Pancala found in Pargiter’s dynastic list. ^ 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, were most probably con¬ 
nected with the same dynastic or lineal relation. This may gain confirmation 
by the fact that some of the direct descendants of the Pauranic Brahmadatta 
are, as will be shown, known to the JaUtlcQs, though in a different garb. 

The story as related in the Malul- Ummagga Jataka embodies in itself a 
great conflict between this great Pancala king and a Videha king. Even if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gathas, we do visualise the picture of the 
conflict, with its various aspects, so vividly as to render the account historically 
probable. 


On the advice of his Brahmana minister Kevafta, so runs the story, 1 2 3 * 
King Cula^ii Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in establishing his sway over the whole of India excepting Videha Twice 
in his attempts to capture Mithila, the capital of Videha/ he failed owing to 
the diplomatic opposition of the Videha minUter-Mahosadha. 5 6 7 * Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Kovafta’s advice, offered 
to marry his daughter Pancalacandi to the Videha king, and invited him to the 
city for the purpose, with the ulterior motive of putting him to death during 
his stay there . The Videha king was ready. But the unfailing alertne^ 
of Mahosadha again saved him from the treacherous design of Kevatta He 
caused an underground tunnel from Mithila to the Pancala city, had 300 ships 
ready within a short time, and in a most ingenuous manner carried out the 
safe escape of thekmg from the enemy’s country, with Pancalacandi who was 
now lm wife Pancalacanda, the Pancala prince, and Nanda, Brahmadatta’s 
' Fl ” a . reconciliation was then arrived at between the two kings. 
After the demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, left the kingdom of 
Videha and passed the remainder of his life with Culani-Brahmadatta now a 
sincere appreciate* of his. 

1. Xm, 1, “Culanie Bambhadatto .** 

2. A. I. H. T., p. i48. 

3. J., VI, pp. 396 jQT. 

.. *• WW., GO. 1451-8—“PaScSfo tabbasenSya Brahmadntlo samanalo •” and th<*n foil™. 

5. CJ. the characteristic words of the minister^" PnA* - .. ,, . „ 

rama*sa ca, hit *i Pancaliyam senam BrahmadaUo^aniyatr-^Ibid.% aM&Usi*** 9 

6. “Raja santhavakdmo te ratan&ni pavecchati _ PaArALfi m - u , , ,, 

U" Ibid. p. 412-00. 1400-1 and “dnayitvdna Vedeharh Pariwi//™ Vlde} * ****** bhavantu 
yissaii nassa sakkhi bhavissatti •» Ibid., p. 424-G. 1491 rathesabho tato tarn ghata- 

7. Thus commands the niinsiter to the servants • “etha mfin/iw; , 

nndhino, Vidtho *ahayamacchi ummagjma gamumti” Ibid., p. 444-Q, 1555; aS^fuSff® 
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The story may essentially be legendary. But the easy flowing and the 
ballad-like gdlhas, intervening the narrative, could not but force us to 
reproduce the account in a nutshell, with a view only to have a tentative 
recognition of its main historical character. 1 

Culafli Brahmadatta must really have been a great conqueror as the title 
of ‘Universal Monarch’ given to him by the Uttarddhyayana Sutra clearly sug¬ 
gests. It seems probable from this, that he lived during the period when the 
erstwhile powerful kingdom of Videha was on its wane and when Kasi had 
not yet raised its head against the powers of the North and the East. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that two gathas in our Jataka seem to say 
that the kingdom of Kasi was under the overlordship of Culani Brahmadatta, 
since the latter wa 3 prepared to give away eighty villages in Kasi to Maho- 
sadha by way of gifts. 2 This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
Kasi, during this period, was an easy prey to the more powerful Kuru- 
Pancala kings. 3 


Finally, we should notice, a king named SaAkhapala, ruling over the king¬ 
dom of Ekabala, is mentioned in our Jdtakas 4 * as being contemporaneous with 
Culani Brahmadatta and busy preparing for some war. The reference is made 
in a manner which would appear to locate this kingdom somewhere outside 
India. Neither the king nor his kingdom can however be identified. 


The Jayaddisa Jdtaka 6 mentions two kings of Pancala, viz., Jayaddisa 
and his son Allnasattu. The story relates an encounter of King Jayaddisa, 
while on a hunting with a man-eating ogre, Kammasapada, and the final 
taming of tho latter by Prince Allnasattu. 6 Little reliance can however be 
placed on the story, and we have nothing to offer to prove the historical 
existence of the two Kings named here. 7 


Such an uncertainty also prevails, we think, as regards the few other 
unnamed kings of Pancala mentioned in the Jdtakas. A Pancala king is men¬ 
tioned in the Brahmadatta Jdtaka , 8 another in the Sattigumbha Jdtaka 9 and a 
third in the Gandatindu Jdtaka.' 0 All these kings may be purely legendary, 
as the stories told about them are too much childish, except, perhaps, the one 


I. There is nothing in our Jdtaka to support the following remarks of Raychaudhury: 

‘The RimVyanio legend regarding the king is only important as showing the connection of the 
early Pancalas with the foundation of the famous city of Kanyakubja in Kanauj”. P. H. A. /.* 


p. 96. 

2 . 

3. 

prince: 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 




“Dammi nikkhasahassam te gdmdsxti ca Kdsisu” —J. VI, pp. 462. 464 ; GO. 1630, 1638 

We know that Dhrtarastra of Kasi was defeated by Satanlka Satrajita, a Bharata 

Vedic Index, I, p. 403 ; II, p. 352. 

J., VI, p. 390. 

J., V, pp. 21 ff. -.»»-• 

“Padcdla raja migavam pavuttho, Jay&ldieo ndrna yadiseuio te, carami kacchan i vanam 
cdharh peudiamimnm khdda matnajja munca ’* Ibid. p. 23-0. 65—• • “Ahamp* puitosmt 
Jayaddisaeea mamajja khdda pituno pamokkha” Ibid., p. 30-G. 84. 

7 f kn frtl/t kaLw rt »*#• IrinfT . T O V r d f 1 1 


7. Does tho Jdtaka, here, refer to tho Paurd?ic king Jayadratha and his son \ lsvajit 
of the South Pancala line, found in Pargiter’s dynastic list ? .1. /. LI. T. t p. 146 ; doosi tho name 
Alinaeatlu —the enemy of the Alina—contain something which may connect it with tho famous 
tribe—the Alinas—of the RgVcda / See Vedic Index, I, p. 39. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 79J// 
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whose oppressive measures over his subjects and the devastated condition of 
his kingdom are so vividly and naturally described in the illuminating gathds 
intervening the Jdtaka as to give a historical tinge to the whole narrative. 4 
But what is of more importance and value in this connection is the historical 
association of these unnamed Pancala Kings with Brahmadatta , their family 
title 2 and Bhdrata their dynastic title. 3 


Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 4 has identified Vissasena, Udayabhadda 5 and 
Bhallatiya of the Jdtakas* with the Paurdnic kings Visvaksena, Udakasena 
and Bhallata respectively. The identification was based merely on the strik¬ 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convincing argument, 
and doubts as regards these have rightly been entertained. 7 But several 
circumstances now tend to go in support of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory. 
First, the immediate predecessor of the Paurdnic kings is Brahmadatta of 
South Pancala ; 8 secondly, Udaya of the Gangamdla Jdtaka , 9 but not Uda¬ 
yabhadda of the Udaya Jdtaka , 10 as Prof. Bhandarkar has taken hi m to be, is 
called by the family name Brahmadatta 111 ; and thirdly, our above discussion 
on the relation between Brahamdatta and the Pancalas results in favour of 
this identification. In view of this we may be inclined to hold that these 
three kings, whom the Jdtakas regard, possibly through their usual obstinacy, 
as the kings of KasI, should be taken more correctly as kings of South 
Pancala in agreement with the Paurdnic lists. But here a fresh difficulty 
faces us as regards Bhallata. A single verse from the Mahdbhdrata,' 2 which 

mentions the country of Bhallata with the mountain Suktimat, has been t he 
basis of different theories with regard to the identification of this Sfiktimt 
mountain. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 13 identifies the mountain with the Sulai* 
man range and Bhallata with the Rgvedic Bhalanas who lived, according to 
Zimmer, in east Kabulistan and after whom the Bolan pass was named. He 
is supported by Harit Krisna Deb and Jayaswal. 14 But Dr. Raychaudhury, 15 
with good reasons, comes to a different conclusion. According to him the 


1. J., V, pp. 102.7—GG. 316-42. “ ~ “ - 

on Jk < l dd f e3 r 3 ? u th ® kin 2 as ‘ Brahmadatta while the following two- 

90 and 91—address him as the lord of the PancdJae' • in J V on 102 /r from a 

the two formal—Pancala and S-32 2 ih J ^ 

, 3* .Y’ P* 306 addresses the Pancala king as ‘ Bharaiusabha' th#» nf 

Bhiratas, while J., IV. p. 435-G. 159 has the appeUaUon ‘B^a’ ' 

4. Carmichael Lectures , 1918, p. 57. * 

See note below. 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 - 


. 69-70, keeps the identideation aa it ii 


this 


J., n, pp.345 jjjF; IV, pp. 104 ff ; iv, pp. 437 ff. 

■ft*# P; j 1 ^ Raychaudhury, op. cit., pp. e 

J., Ill, pp. 452 ff. 

... J., IV pp. 104# 

iis Udaya, and^not Ud&yzbhJldl^t^he. > wh^it.'^^wh^ a ^ , ^ e ’ ,0 G- 42. It i« 

, IV. p. 113-G. 68, and who ia to L “fociated with Ka«I in 



14. Ibid., preface p. xliii. 

15. Studies in Indian Antiquities , p. 120. 
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Bhalla^a country and consequently Suktimat were situated in Central India. 
“The evidence of the Mahdbharata points to some range between Indraprastha 
(Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the real Suktimat” 1 ; and it also 
seems to locate Bhalla^a before Kasi and after Kuru, that is to say, in the 
region inhabited by the Pancalas. 2 

Thus Prof. Bhandarkar’s identification holds good and our inclusion of 
the three kings among the Pancalas seems to be justified. 

The foregoing discussion would appear to show, that some of the Pancalas 
referred to above were real historical personages, and must have lived during 
the period that may be said to range between the 12th and the 10th centuries 
B. C.. 3 


1. Ibid., p. 166. 

2. This at least seems to us to be the real solution. Raychaudhuiy'e suggestion that 
the Mahabhdrata and the Jdtakas connect Bhallata with Kasi is not valid. The epic verse 
clearly distinguishes Bhallata—Suktimat from Kasi whose king it names as Sub&hu. As to the 
Jataka, we have already referred to its usual obstinacy to bring in Kasi anywhere and every¬ 
where it likes. 

3. Before the time of Kaufilya i.e., before the 4th century B.C., the Pancalas seem to 
have established a sangha form of government of the RajaSabdopajivin type : See Arlhasdsdra, 
II, I, ; P. U . A. /., p. 06 ; Bhandarkar, C. L., pp. 164-5 ; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient 
India, pp. 205 ff. 




VIDEHA AND THE LESSER KINGDOMS 
(1200—800 B.C.) 

THE VIDEHAS 

\T1DEHA has gained an immortal fame through Janaka, the great 
V philosopher-king of the Upanisads, who even to this day is revered by 
every pious Hindu. The fame and prosperity of the Kingdom are known 
also to the Jatakas. 


It extended over three hundred leagues and was situated in Majjimadesa 
or Middle Country.' It comprised 16000 villages. 2 Its capital city Mithila 
covered seven-leagues. 3 At its four gates were four market towns ( nigama - 
gdmas).* The following fine description of the city is given in the Mahdia- 
naka Jataka 5 : J 


“..This Mithila spacious and splendid, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

• 3* r aUs aad gatcs and battlements—traversed by streets on every side 

, TV itli. horses, cows and chariots thronged, with tanks and gardens beautir 

Vidoha’s far-famed capital gay with its knights and warrior swlrms, ' * 
Clad in the robes of tiger-skins, with banners, spread and flashing arms, 
Its Brahmins, dressed in Kasi cloth, perfumed with sandal decked with 


Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems.” * 

• •j V \ d fi ha ] r0a ? h 7 corres P° nd8 t0 the modem Tirhut in Bihar, and Mithila 
is identified with danakapor a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts meet. 6 

The Makhadeva Jataka and the Nimi Jataka* mention a king named 
Mi&hadeva as the progenitor of the royal line of Mithila, wliile the Rdmdyana 9 
amd the Purayas name Nimi as the founder of the Videha dynasty. Both 

oftwitVof \T^-r’ .Tq ’ men V°? Mithi a3 thc son of and the builder 
of the city of Mithda. Some scholars' 2 are inclined to take Mithi as identi- 

cal with our Ma khadeva. But this is not plausible. Real identification how* 


1. J., IU, p. 305 ; IV, p. 310. 

2. J., Ill, p. 307-G. 70. 

3. Ibid., p. 305. 

4. J., VI, p. 330. 

5. Ibid., pp. 40-7; also J.. IV, pp. 358-9. 

C! A fl T n 71 Q ^Pl a- *i _ 


a A 4 W'r ; also IV > PP- 358-9. 

7. j:,lp 139 P ' 718 - The «affe r ed heavily during the recent earthquake. 

Xikaya and Cuila NidiU^a^p. a] ^ Uma * C I- the Malchddtva Suttanta, of the Majj- 
>. I, 71, 3. 


8 . 

hima _ 

9. I, 71, 3. 

10. Vdyu P., 89; Vi*nu P. t IV 5 • A I H r oi „ 

J ” VI * P ' * 7 '°' ** ^ 0n * 4nl, “ « th * bSilde; of the city s ‘Wpiteai Soma**. 

12. Sen, op. oil., p. 14; Kaychaudhury, p. II. A. I „ . . 

JUthava.” *"• P- *>— Mithi w reminiscent of 
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over is Ut ho sought, a* already suggested by Raychuiidhury 1 between 
Mhthava Videgha of the &dk%>aiha BrdJmana* and our llakhldeva or 
MugliuiIoVii of the Culla Nidde&tt unci ihc Rarluit Stupa Inscriptions 3 * The 
remarkable passage of the fiatepatha Bmfonam hai, since this lime of 

Weber* been taken, per! in pin rightly, to indicate Lhe pragmas i>f Vedic 
Amin civilisation from the North-west towards the East from the Saraarali 
to the SikluLmrii. 4 Whatever the uiaiifcfl of the interpretation* given fu tlibc 
passage, it is certain that its refers to an earlier connection of Mathava 
Vidcghn with the Viduha people. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Bama and Sinhu, 3 in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mithava and MakhMova, both of which are hat 
dialectical variants of one and the same word* Alahadovsn Thus the Jdiaka 
may bo given the credit of preserving, In common with the oldst Bmkmtout, 
the tradition about tho man who should bo regarded as the earliest known 
king of Videha. 

MakhldevAp in our Jdbikwtj is represented as a pious and religious ruler 
{dfommiko dhammardjd). After a long reign of peace and prosperity, he is 
said to have renounced the world and assumed the garb of an agcetio ? on seeing 
his hair turn grey,* 

The Jdtakas also know of more than one Juuakas reigning at MithiJa, 
thus agreeing with the Paurunic statements about the 'Janah^mM or the 
Janata dynasty of Videha, 7 Tiio MaMjantika Jdiaka 9 Fijj-iiijjlms us with 
the follow ing geneatogical Labi* w hirl l s of course. should not be taken as 
wholly leTiahto;- 

Mahujannhi I 


AritfhajanEka 


Mahajnuftkft II married *....... x 


L 

DfgMyu. 


1. K H. A, L r pp. 3&3<L 

2. I, 4. 1. ri. #m. 

3. Himn aiu\ Sanha, ap. jti'r. r pp, 7 ft fte), 

4. Srn Vrdit /nrfcr, U. pp, 131* 20&-P; Qhknb^rv. Buddha* pp. ; Law, i5o™ 

/fppfrtyp TfiZwvpp. 127 Q; Mi&ndUffciU', f\ E* t Vk Uj C T V, Vai dj*? L /)« Q-, V, p, 261 : B*v- 
chaiiLtliisrv, J*. H. 4, i-. p, 35. eodtnut I'irgiter. d. 1, JL 2% pip, 224* 311. 

5. 1. c -; *fon BiJUfc* ia /. !f . Q. TV, pji. *22 3* Cbfetrite Rfidtw, tMobrr, U>27 b n. 66: 
.W.irai. j. a tf. p y, p, 520 i i&r Dr. Vo^e-li obj^tba to tlic point. J.R.A.&, 
1027, p. TrEMr. 

B- J- k 1. pp, 117-9 ; VI + pp. ai-fl ; C.L Majjhimn Ntki^ Svttania Xo. S3 Thu" stena ftf 
tfclti linilin^ l ir * gmy hair la matvrtkrnjlr sculpt mvd an a niimjf uf thr ItiiHmi ftupa : Can- 

ntllfhifct >'fwjKi */jfrrJh^ pi. sLviii; Francis and Thumi*. JaUika TaU* t pi. i; foe Idea of re- 
n&imtinK tfe* wdtl when nn* ,li s hnir film jrney, LJ 1*| tlsift div 'X*ry oocwmun int!■ ib-- HipulNu, 
€f. i limdrtr nttanace of ihi- Kin;,; fn Ti^qVa Tht CtpU cj 5prrf $.— 

1. .\ftirh%Mrfrya 13. 3 | ; Jf hLk vabb-UCj, Wjj rrj rfitrtn.-/irjLsm , ,\r'. E, vnrpp 7 I “/ftHliti- 

idm" ; P.krfltftf,. fla?. c/f. + p. 00 - sl Jri.i(i£ii n'ocUio 6uAu.rfi M + lifahrrA m d^ l*. r BS P 22, 

0r J +> Vl p 30 jf 


Polajanakn 

i 

HivaUdovL 

j 
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Now, which of these two Jaankoa is identdial tie. with the one known to us 
from the Ujujiiiiada and the Epics r. Dr, Raychaudbury 1 scchjb to be inclin¬ 
ed to identify the Upani&dio Janakn with our MuEmjanaka I. But the theory 
docs not seem to bo supported hy strong reasons, as he himself admits. The 
learned doctor does indeed recognise the parallelism of a versn common to the 
Jdtokt, the Mahdbhdratu ami the Uttatddhyayurui Sidra. In the Jdtaka* it 
is Maliajanttka IT who gives utterance to this famous vcise;_ 


“Susukham vata jiv&ma yesam m mlthi Kittaimm 


MUhitdyQ dahyatadimyn na m ktfici ndabjathd "/ 


In the irro&t Epic/ too, in a similar context, tlie same verse Is attributed 
to tha philosopher king Jimaka of MithiU. Whereas—and tills is the one 
stumbling block for Dr. Haychaudhmy — (ho Ihtnrddhyat/ana Suim* attii- 
hutUH this aajing to NamL Thus the Epic and the Jdtah, are at one with 
regar to this fiict. Tho JftinA verainn should not nmk& us hcsiiatti in accept- 
mg the above identification. For, it is a simple fact of substitution of the 
name of Nairn, who h more intimately known to the Jairms, for that of 
Janakft p the Brtihmni? pLil^ttpher-kiiig^ 


Furthermore, the Jnfola dona not say much about ifohajannkn I, who is 
only mentioned as the father of two sons, AriUhn Junakn and Pdajanaka. It 

»' on th « 0th61 L ™ d > II who b the central figure in the whole 

story. Ho is a towering and luminous personality, a clear-cut historical 
having had a unique career m lus early years and, in the later part of 
his bfe, exhibiting a great spirit of renunciation’/ This spirit of renunciation 

<>u 1 tlook . 0l V llfo bcar a ffoat deal of kinship with the character 
of the Fcrfie Jnnaka. And oven the Mahdbhdrata* relates an 'old incident 1 
<>f tlic Fidelia king’s renunciation, and the discourse 
that follows between h.n and )m queen who, grief stricken, makes a pathetic 
entreaty to alter lua resolve-which beam a remarkable raombUnca to that, 
wfoclreia related ,n out Jatah* AJI this makes us foci certain about the 
mentinnutiou of MaLujtiimkn II with the Vedic and Epic Tanaka/ 

1. P, U. A. /., p. 3"~“But’\ h>' (mutate*, "preat»iseUng " 

;■ J ;- V1 - f: 54 - Q * 4J * ^ v. p. 2 om. m, cj. soo 

i-W kutf—P* *• A*.? "miuditui cfthe gr«t 

L*™ Dot D h!^ri«l f«t: ^ I&JSJ Sftf 


4. 

5. 

tV 

% 

ft 


,x!h”; T*** “ - d “’- ■ 

itajwhto, op. cj.. li, p. 153, 

Sfrt, op. pit, p. U 
XII, IS. IX 


uiie X1T. 21t>, W. 


&, This t»F wem* to Ure Utu by ftbj* Thri dj, B. L 


p. 
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With regard to the Rdmdyanic Janata, iha father of SEti, do conclusive 
proof is forthcoming to identify him with the Ffldic, the Epic and tho Jdtaka 
Janaka. It however that thb SLrftdhvaja Janatai wan u fliSeront long 

whom later literature, through his connection with Rama, the divine person¬ 
age, naively identified with the older Fcdic king, 1 * 3 

Neither the IVrfjc Literature nor the Epic and aupplv* 

ua with any information of historical value regarding the early life of this 
famous Jjumki. And the Jdtahj story depicting Inn adventuron. to Suvaij- 
nahlitlinr and his marriage with his own non sin Stvalf seems essentially to be 
legendary* and no positive reliance can bo put on it . 7 

Dr. Ilayohaudhury's identification of Antrim Janaka of our J&aia with 
Amtancmi of the Purdnas 3 * has no good proof excepting the similarity in 
luma s S. * . 4 One chief objection to this identification is that Arijfa (-Xeoii}'* 
predecessor was ^tujit and enoc«snr Snitayus,® while AriftbajanaJcrfi pre- 
dcceasur was Mahajanaka I and successor Maliajaiudca II, This, we udmft 
however, is not a very solid arg union b looking to the legendary nature of the 
Jdialca evidence. 

Another Vuleha king who can claim some historical importance ia Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned in the Moih&dewi* A umbhnkdm 7 and Nimi* Jdtahn$, 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to indicate that Nimi ruled after the 
great Janaka, as he ia called the penultimate sovereign of the dynasty. 0 His 
identity with the FeJifl king Nami Supya (Vaideho raja) 10 is* as Rayohaudhury 
| remarks, mom or loss problematical. But as to his being identical with 

I Nairn of the UmriShyayam Sitira * 1 fchcreseotm to Ins no ground for any objec¬ 
tion. Though Nimi appears to have been, liko Jatiabj, a family title of the 
Vscleha kings* and there must have Lived several Nimb, as them were several 
Janakas, it should bo admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one ordy f aa the Manuka* was, 11 * 13 

t B«c frWic India, I # p 373. ‘‘Tfw u( Jo-iuka q[ Videhn ud tb fubr 

o( £5t£ift tan opaii Is objection but It cannot b* pravad *nd h juiiqpwhKt ilouUlul. 1 * 
Ra^bnudhqry, /\ IL A . /.. pp P 3 C h Stf. It i-n Emluml strange timi l>r. B. CL Sen, *JJ. cit. t 
P+ 13, t&koi thi 3 identification u * fail uttvmpli. 

Thp tradition Lowatu a* otnUidi^il in ttm JiitiLi oftn Hk? *bu«m to bo a* old a* tbcj 2nd 
p*oVoi]f B. d fti ii£e o ®cen* Irom oar Jt\Ma ii aomi aect!pturo& on ft rfiitki^ of tb* Biyhui Sinpa 
Willi thn- imeription: "iVuiiif.) rfijs —Tbu arrgwiuAlrer Jw*kA, Quuca 

! E1t»1S t Cunmn^hAm, ftfapn fl.ir.Vui, pL xUv. B^tua and Stall*, d?p, ciL r p, ^34. 

3. P. n, ^S r J„ pi i, sr F «f + 

4 . TLat Nomi utioulil b*vo Iran Ehfl ion aE and [J^ntical vlth ^kdiiiAKtskii 11 

ii we n*yo weru not prohibit 

S. Sw Pikryit-jr, op. Cl't f p. U9. 

An Jr| I, pp. 13 t 

?. j av iii P Fp.nvjr- 

J., VL p. fid. 

ft jr.p tp. imj vr r p. 

10. 9e* rnfic T, p. 430.ft iu pmaJn kvfliw, to wr Above, tW K.-ujii 

must hive lErwl tFtrm Mathura Vidc^hi wbo should be rogardod m the airii»t kn-nru 

11 tbc foamier, of lb* VLJeiba |ympdu r^- Cf. Dulf „ Ar^ivi MOlimi ^ /ihTj^, pp, 113-1. 

U. B. IS,, XXV + pp- 1*7 tf. 

13 , IteyiiliAULikury, Ft if, A> L, p. 57 . 
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The Jdtahjs represent Niinifrs a great king* devoted to pious and ch&ritflblo 
activities. Thu greater part of the Nimi Jdiaka, however, confu’d as ir. in, 
is devoted to tie account c»f NimJ’fl journey to heaven and boll Lu company 
with Matali, This is useless for our present purpose. The only tiring that 
may bo taken notice of ie, that be is depicted oa a searcher after the Klcmal 
Truth. He is said to have entertained a sincere doubt whether almsgiving 
or holy life is more fruitful; 

"There is king Nimi, wise and good, the 1 tetter part who chose. 

King of Vidulta, gave grout gifta, that. Conqueror of his foes ; 

And as these bounteous gifts lie gave, behold this doubt arose 
‘Which is lin’re useful—holy life or giving trims I who knows? 1 


The Kurnhhakdm Julufci ns well os the Utlitfi&hifoyftiin Siilf i, fts WO havn 

eccn before, make him ft contemporary <>r Dummnkha of FftfiooK Naggiiji 
of Catidhura 1 tuiil K annul u of Kalifiga, This may well be taken to represent 
a historic! fact, 1 hough ttmoliimvc proof is lucking, 3 


More valuable is the statement of the Nimi Jdtaka, rojieftlud in the 
MtikMtkui JdltiLa, that Nimi was born to round off the royal family of Vidobft. 
Tiko the hoop of n chariot wheel' (— n play on the word TYi'wiT), "flrunt Air;; 
fifty the HootlisByoxa to the king, “this priuco is bom to round ofl your family. 
This your family of hermits will go no further." 4 


And the Jdtaka ends with a significant statement that ANimi'a son KflhV 
mjuntikfl brought his line to tin end," 3 Whether we accept or not this rela¬ 
tion between Nimi and Kulfirn—for we have HO other reasons for either—tliO 
lists, oobitiou of the termination of the line of Vidoha with Katarajnnaka may 
readily bo Occupied iw correct, in an much as wo have some corroborative ovi- 
dtinco tm the point, The Artlut&stra of Kautilyn* in the chapter on Indri- 
yqj'flyu mentions* among others. Kursk Vaiduiia uh having [mriulied along 
with his kingdom and relations for a lascivious attempt on a Druhinana maiden. 
Tills fact is confirmed by the pout. Aivngo^ft who says “and so Karilajftiwhu* 
when he carried ofl the BrihnuujaV daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby 

but he would not give ttp his foro.”’ This KwAk. 
iho taidohfl, must he identified, ns already pointed out by Rauchaudhury,* 




-'p 'V-' V p ’ r f‘ ■’ similar vmw in tti» Umt Enio t £»i 

Sff * *"*•*"**+ "MBH„ lir, IflJ. 9 , the bEto?*YdSnSta t° « 

if. ^ ™ vhyJ ' m - pp * m 

nknuffTv’nid i!!z " ih *** “ At W ran* vuwi for it in comet Id as 

t 0 l3 rro» l1s]-i lwlfii. dittiPflnfc “KSIli <>1 writers comp««4 

tD «3ir on tin -1 point* where wt find ibsm &IT agnwag i„ ^ 11 

■i- X r I r p, 13D ; VT t jl tK5 
5 , 1M± W 
ft. Arifmiaj‘tra l 

7. Bmlflh(i?4ultu r IV, 8u< 

8. P. IT* A- J. h p. 40. 
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with our Kakuajanakn who, ns stated above* brought the lino of YiAeJhfl to no 
end. Kalurajauaka is again identifiable with the Paurdnic Krtlvi with whom 
the race of Jm&kas is said to have ondjecK 1 


When pr&ciafily LhLa important and memorable event, viz,, tho i nidnatieu 
of tho Vi dob an monarchy and tho ioanguratiou of on aristocratic republic:* 
presumably tho Vnjjinn Confederacy, took place, wc are unable to decided 
But its terminus nd j^aniay, not unr^mmkly, be taken to be the 8th cen¬ 
tury B. C., ain.ee it must Lava taken at least a century for the new powerful 
confederacy to have been firmly aHtablishfiil, as we find it in the t.imo of tho 
Buddha and Mntuivua in the bth century B, CL 1 


llore may end* properly speaking* s>ur discussion about tlie \ idoha kings. 
But there ar^ vet several Vidoha kings mcminncd hi the Jdfaktjs who rniiAt 
be no*iced hero, though for their historical existence wo cannot speak with 
any certainty. 

The SMhiiui Jdtfika 4 numLiona a king named Silhluu whu is said to have 
been very righteous in due accordance with thu pruvorbial fame of \ ideka* 
The name JfJfejjfca mimcH Naraik* n M seventh in direct do^nmt from King 
Sadblna, which b rather inconceivable. 


Thu Surwri Jdluka* presents a ratlior iutertfctiug story. King Surmri 
I of Videha hud a son named Suruci II. The latter, while a prince, was a 
groat friend or a BarakiiiadtU-ta prince of KIsL Both uf them studied together 
at Takk:isila. Later on, when Suritci II was seated on tho throne of \ hlelu* 
and firkmadatta on that of Bennr^ the old friendship was At rangt honed by 
a matrimonial alliance. Frinco Sumoi III waa married to SmncdMi. princess 
of Benares. The new pair bad fur a long time no issue. 7 When at last, a 
child was born, there wm greet jubilation in bulk the kingdoms. The child 
was named Mahipacadu. Of this Mahftpachda it is said: — 

"PanMo ndttut so raja 
Yiism tjdpo sumnntu/o 
Tirijfam stdampahtedho 
Ucaim dhu mhctoffllhd ,/' B 


I. Ptugitar, tjp, p. w. Thrt MtitoM&rato a,L*j mantum. Kir A Eajinilk:*. but hi al w- 
yc-thrr b di^anmt coleur. Ha Hguns theft ^ ■ wiy r lr *“* bing angignl hi rlL^-it^Ln.^ witfa tha 
ViV-iift| Tn 11 p pi| som» phitwopbiciL fJoetrilto** $ea XII, TIiIm U 111 n^nwmnn . 

it wo any j» t^ke It* with tho bu&diifcn widely from Rjutilya nnl A»VB^bo|*. Iho 

4iffural^j, ibnci^h viUl, is RimrbMv inrvptiUfl1j!i b . 

2* K*ych*udJtury T /*. /f. A. L r p. G& 

3. TUytlwudbury reiairii* : 'Iho JowbWI of Hi- Vwkhfc. rsmintL, uh of tlw ■»* J"® 
C*t^uiw wto wen) ftxotiilcd fninx Romo far a idinihr miaw. A*, ia I}omj, «o m *!“**• thD 
oojrtkra. of tha mon*r;tiy nt followed by (ho rivi of * hjhiIiIk- ' a jl JQU 1 'J3 1 

p. ii. a. i., p, os. rrf. tbU. rm. S 3 , siva» g. -. nby* n.i., pp, as^i c. j. &ho«* 

Jtunum it Ntrlh In4i«, pp. 62. fiS. IfjJ. 10-1 ff. 


4. J.. IV, pp. 353 ft. 

3. M, p. 3;i6—“iS'o K»m talt»M pa>»-i »1*> JW p. 351)-'-!. 

0. K IV, pp. 315 2- 

7. likt, pp. 141 Kuiin» ^Jpt «*«■*’ c ‘ <! - 

8- -J,. II, p. 33-100. io-2 i IV. p. 3iJ. OfI| Tlw vnw* also mu in TUraoM* {P- T - * J 
p. 32. 
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“This great palace of golden pillars” that he had built sunk down in the Ganges 
near Payaga (Allahabad). 1 

The Mahandradakcusapa Jdtaka 2 mentions a king named Angati, who was 
a righteous ruler of Mithila. He had a daughter named Ruja and three mini¬ 
sters, Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit to Gu$a, of the Kas- 
sapa family, an ascetic and a great scholar. The king imbibed heretical views 
from him. His daughter Ruja tried hard to prove the worthlessness of Guija's 
doctrines. It was Narada Kassapa, however, who succeeded in winning him 
back to the right path. The doctrines preached by this Guga Kassapa, 3 
bear a striking resemblance with those of the famous Parana Kassapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. GujLais an “annihilator’ (Ucchedavddi) 
and an unbeliever in the results of good or bad actions, that is to say, a believer 
in the theory of the ‘passivity of the soul’—the Jaina Akiriydvdda. Such is 
also the philosophy of Pura^a Kassapa. 4 If this identification be accepted as 
correct, and if Angati is proved to be a real historical character, which is not 
impossible, and to be a contemporary of Gu^a, then he must be placed some 
where in the earlier part of the 6th century B. C.. 

Anyhow the kings of \ ideha, noticed in the latter part of our discuaaion, 
are more or less doubtful characters, and they must remain as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comes to their help and proves them otherwise. 


SIVI-MADDA-MALLA-GANDH ARA-KAMBOJA. 


Somewhat less in importance, from the view point of the Jdtakas of 
course, were the kingdoms of Sivi, Madda, Malla, Gandhara and Kamboja, 
which must have flourished during this period (t.e., 1200-800 B.C.), and 
should therefore be noticed here. 


The kingdom of Sivi appears to have been very ancient. The Siva people 
of the Rgveda 5 perhaps occupied this kingdom. During the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, there were the Siboi people. “It is probable,” says Raychau- 
dhury that Siva, Sivi and Siboi were one and the same people,.... inhabit¬ 
ants of the Shorkot region in Jhang.” 6 


The earliest kings of Sivi known to the Jdtakas are Uslnara and his son 
Sivi, the two famous traditional longs of the Ancient Period discussed before. 


-e!ed SjS&SSK 

Pingal.of“ d ElJXa 00 “ te ®t > ° rRne008 with 


3. Ibid., pp. 225-6-GG. 979-990. 

4 flWW'in Indian Philoto P k y> PP- 277 jfiT; Uw, *Six 


Heretical Ttocher a' in Buddhistic Studies, pp. 74 . 0 . 
5. See Vedie Index, II, pp 381-2. 

8 . P. H. A. p. 170. 
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The Jdtakas mention Aritthapura 1 and Jetuttara 2 as the two eapita- 
cities of the Sivi country. Aritthapura is, most probably, identical with 
Aristobothra of Ptolemy, in the north of the Punjab. 3 And Jetuttara is 
evidently Jattaraur of Alberuni,- the capital of Mewar. 4 This perhaps 
indicates the spread of the Sivi people from the North to the South, and their 
migration to other places is also known. 3 6 

Arifthapura, if the Jdtakas can be relied upon, was the earlier of the two 
capital cities, since Sivi, the Ideal king, about whom we have already spoken 
before, is associated with this city, whereas the later Sivi kings, like Vessantara, 
are said to have had their capital at Jetuttara and not at Antthapura. 

From the Vessantara Jdtaka ,• we get the following genealogical table 
which, we should note, remains uncorroborated by further evidence : — 

Sivi ( ?) _ Madda (?) 

Sanjaya. m . Phusatti i Madda (1) 

I 

Vessantara-married-Maddi (?) 

1 __ 

Jali Ka^ha. 

From the above table, it will be seen that, even if the individuals men¬ 
tioned therein may not all have existed at all, the fact that the two houses of 
Sivi and Madda were intimately connected by matrimonial ties has some ap¬ 
pearance of reality. The fact that they were closely situated geographically 
renders it more probable. 

The nucleus of the story, as related in this charming balladic Jdtaka , cent¬ 
res round Vessantara. He was a great donator. He was banished from the 
kingdom by the Sivi people for having given away a highly-prized elephant to 
the Brahmauas of Kalinga. He ; with his wife Maddi and the two children, 
Jali and Kauha, went to a forest and lived as a hermit. Afterwards he was 
reinstated on the throne of Sivi. 

It is not possible to identify precisely the kings mentioned in this Jdtaka. 
Dr. Pradhan, 7 let us note however, makes mention of a Sivi-Sanjaya, as an 
ancestor of Sakya of Devadaka. The identity doos not seem to be possible. 


1. J., IV, p. 401; V, pp. 210, 212 ; VI, p. 419. 

2. J., VI, pp. 480, 484-G. 1698 etc. 

3. De, G. D., p. 11. 

4. De, op. cit., p. 81. 

5. See Raychaudhury, op. cit., pp. 170-1- “We find them also in Sind, in Madhyanuka 
in Rajputana, and, in the DaSakum&rocarita, on the banka of the Kaveri.'* Before the end of 
the 2nd century B.C., the Sivis of Jetuttarra or Mftdhyamika had already established a repub. 
lie, for we read on their coins 4 Majjhamik&ya Sivi J anmpadassa' : Majumdar, Corporals 
Life in Ancient India, pp. 280-2. 

6. J., VI, pp. 480 ff. GG. 1698-1706, 1881. 

7. op. cit, p. 252. 
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Vossantarn, i.e., Yidraiuaru. 1 uguiu reminds 115 of a Vcdic princo named Vis* 
vantam Saugadnuuui (descendant of Susadnmn). 3 whoso conflict with Ids 
priests may well lead one to establish a connection, botwoun the two. 13 nt this 
too is hazardous.’ 

The Kingdom of Maid a, with its capital Sngala (modern Bialkot), is often 
mentioned in the JaftiJau, As 0 tribe, the Mfuldas appear in tbo A ita rryn 
and the liyhwldranijnhi} Up&nifad.* Madda, in the HriiAMWipic 
Period, appesns as a contra of learning and noted foi re lino incut m iiuinourH. 5 

Tbo Jdtakas, in common with the great Epic, represent the Mftddoa as 
living under a monarchical constitution. They do not unfortunately supply 
us with the names of any of the Madda kings. Nor do they give us any infor 
ination about the manners and customs of the Maddas. The only prominent 
feature referred Lo about the Madda kings is, that they quite often enter into 
matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring, and often far-off, royal families. 
Thus the Madda house, as we Lave Keen, was united with that of the Si vis 
through the marriages of PhuiMti and Msddf with Safijaya and Vossnutara 
respectively, Pnnooaa Pabhiivatl, the eldest daughter of a Madda king, was 
married to the ugly prince Kuse, son and heir of a Mallei king, flkkiikn “ Then 
Camlevatl, the chief queen of the far^ff kin- KMriija of Benares’, was u 

SS**,?* bnf f ^"« ula0 SubbeddS, the queen of another 

Benares tang. And lastly, a Madda princess was given to a Knliftgs 
prince. Whether these alkane arc historically true or not, wo have 
nothing to prove. But what signicaat fact tbo Jdtah* do perceive is, that 
the Madda pwwes, mg to their exquisite beauty ami virtuous demean- 
mir, wore in great demand ui other royo! families of India. 1 * 

It is interest mg to note in this connection, that fat from lining a bliss, tiia 
beauty of their daughter* was not infrequently, a s Mra of danger of invasions 
uponthoao Madda bugs by other kings. And we twice* * hear the throating 

prb^ ^ klDSH ' 10 ^ ^ CapiU1 ° f Mfldd| ‘ f ° r tLtt il * nd of 

i» 

ibaw,*pi, Tha r-i-iki fnpra F m Li dour pbHtriifsifi.Llv to , ,;r * <■■■!* * pm on 

TLhrt™ Vfi¥ian : Tub*, pp, iyj J b* V^natiri ^ [[m ( [n th# 

2. .1 li'HfJj'l HUlttrr VlT ■■ e ~, 


"VI*. J.k*E 4 "lit!. JLt OMMiT 

TlI-h'I-jHi t. nPd inn r TibtX-im TtiU* y pp, £,yj r y 

2. Atienita BrBkmamftt VIL 27 34 . -ii, -b + r 1 1 , 

:r 1W -i^oIVii^u™ i, LutlU in ' Uf , '' 

f fen lriunmt i - w tooahia^ .wither*,* the ^yw, where tbo 


l* an fmfitfully rspnhi&ntflil -rihmaJlri Jujriki with nil it* rrrratifin.« 

4. VtdLt. frife i r U T p, 12Z. 

lUyotailrlhmry. P. R. A. t. f 43: Law 3om, A" , „ .. 

J.. V, pp, 2»a ff. ■ A Tr '*>**< IT- 211 ff. 

J., VI, p. 1. 

■Jj F V . p., 3ft. 

J-e IV, p, *31, 

*7- ^ xiii-jr'iiptioaa of P&hMvAtfi J V 

wuuvju nfg chnnctoriB^l »- i -" ..." w \ 

!a ba id tn hnvn inArri^J ft __ 

weU known p^raouHtLitj in th# i^rut Epic! 

il. J,e V F pp. m ^ s TV. pp, 2^-1. 


Se 

6 . 

7- 

8- 

n. 

10 . 


Ihs V jSa^£. vl < fi a The Medde 

J ft MuliLi prlfica^. (J. 1 1 MIL" ** p lL ^" E ^biiirw 

f 1“ Ui# Ur*ftt Kplc. ! p IB5i XldrI, oj P4u4tt p i* a 

ifi TV, no, 23fh ! 
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Modda has m plaec in tho traditional Ibt of the- 
which flourished :l littlo before the time of Lhe Buddha. The reason is not 
far to soak. It is booauflo of the fact, as Mr, H, 0. Ray 1 points nufc t that 
in £ha period ropreauntarl by the Nikdya aud t!ita Bhtv/ariti it wae 

annexed to one of the neighbouring 4 Groat Countries/ probably Gandharft. 
Thus it seema that Muddu s an independent kingdom, flour i ;hcd in ft period 
prior to the 7th century B. C.. a 

The kin.^dout ofM&lla, with its capital Kusavftll, is mentioned in at least 
three The Mahd&itdw&ana Jdtafoi mentions a king named MuhE- 

RidflMfflnft whuau queen was Subhadda. In his reign the capital Kusavatl 
was il very prosperous city, 4 

The Kum JUtahn* mentions a Malta king named Okkiika (Ikjavalni) with 
hie queen Sllavatl. For a long time, say a I ho attiry, Jic had no son, and the 
people became anxious lest the kingdom should be soiled and dratruyatl by a 
foreigner* At last the queen gave birth to two soils who weic named Ktisii 
and JayariipatL 

This Okfcaka is surely not a personal name, and cannot therefore be identi¬ 
fied. But, as Dr. Rayohautlbray* rightly infers! the name probably indicates 
that like the Sukyas ibu Malta kings abo belonged to the Tkpaku 
family, 

King of nil the Matin kings p bears ft remarkable appearance of a 

historical character. Though wo have no positive evidence to prove this, the 
long ballad-like gulhux of the Kum J did L a speak of him in such a fervent and 
sympathetic manner as to make ujs fed ranfidunt and certain about his real 
existence. Ho la them said to have been ugly. 7 His marriage with Fabhl- 
vatl T the Madda princess, is however accomplished with much dexterity-* 
Pabbfivatb after a short time, recognizes tha ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flJca away to her parents. Kusa, m ardent and sin goto lover of hers, 
goes after her and > bent upon getting her back, ho lives disguised in the 
Maild.i palace, employing various ingenuous means to havo a sight of his 
beloved. And at hist, wlinn the city is besieged by a host of kings who 
Wanted the fur lady’s baud* he comes out to the help of hb fethar-in-law + 
mid defeating the eueiuks by his valour,, obtains back Fabharatf, now 
completely reeoiietier!, 

1. £7i S, ft., [K s,> r laiia, pp, 2^7 ff. 

?. for dfiUilfld Accounts of th* Miulra* iw Hr f, Hay, J. I ft ft. (N* S.) IB2^- pp- 

2.l7 b iT; Mr. Jf . K. IfcL’b, h\* tried t*> Hffntifj Vtm Mini™ wiih th? Mcdei of Mw?nt 1W-. i* 
The prapeted IckitUbatjim h not withaat Lt^ va!uc. Sk. /^ A* ^ B. S.} 11125, ppt MJ5J ff+ 

^ J 1+ h p. 3C2 ; tV. p, 327: V. pp. 27 fl jjf, 

if?/, Jtfn^^urana $uffaufci F Xiu^yyiic# p/ JJadflo* IL pp- 101-EV 

&+ J., V. np. 2 7 H jJ. 

i, p. //,'t, p, sc. 

7 . j. t v K p,m 

B- 7fcwf. r p. 205. It ifl r*sE*t^ Unit the pair met cnljr At eight In. the dirtn^, in A*! the 
Qflly peram of the Kins nustit not ho Trpj^i3i'M?d. Tha BcCiet ho*nvor aWHd> ^r. 
KidiLndrnn&th Taroro has,. AppwatljAom thl* them*, worltad ^nt a buotiful drAEtn 

oatiUcd thfli ftodompliutL 
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K.uaa ia styled as the 'Chief ruler of all India.' In one place' he ii said 
to be the grandfather of a Videha king. 

We know from the Buddhist works, that before the tinm of the IW.ih* 
the Malla monarchy hail already bean replaced by a republic, and once the 
prosperous metropolis of the kingdom, Kusuvati, had sunk to the level of a 
little wattle and daub town, a branch township surrounded bv jungles, and it 
had nlianged its name to Kustnfire (modern Kiisin, in tha oust of tin- Oomkli- 
pni Dist.h 2 


Tho kingdom of Gandhore with its capital TakkaaiU, i 8 mentioned not 
infrequently. No names of Gandhura kings are specified, except that of 
Naggo, 1 who figure*, a* we saw before, as a contemporary of Nimi. Dummuklm 
and Karay[III The kingdoiii includ»j KoKinlm.* 

Tlio fame of Gandhi™, during this poriod, rat,,I on its capital Tikltoodi 

“* * «*•> of «!*»«. tom oil WT„f 
IpAo". Uddoloku atij bo SOU Svotakotu, the two peat oolobrittM oflho 

£"£? “ , T™" d “*■ DJJM » ^ u» SSTjiL^ 

3^ ” W ‘“ S '“ rf “ TakbiBUft uudo, B wo t | d . I .uowu«l 


Empire.-^ ^ M “ ,,,r5, “■ C ' °^ U “ — *‘ b i« t to th. A*-..... 

ttmtiou iu^ 

“Thooe men are counted pure who only kill 
brags, worms, boos, smnkcs or insects as thav will - 
Thuue are your savage, custom* which 1 hate 
Such as Kamboja hordtu might amulato”. ’ 0 


/ftii*. 


1. j + r Vi, p. Ms G, (7). ---- 

2. &CTT Kftj'l Ditv I .If F JJ L / nu Jrt tbi ftn 

pp,£2Li50! tUychludW, rFF{, U __ 

A j., I, pp, 1D1, 273, 29o jit Katt<d >‘ a ‘ Xf, I. 

ItspoqcLt to Ehr- rnotiffm Etiwatpi-di (PaniiL ihJ’SLV IJI ' v Pi'‘ 3<H. 317. Ouiijhlr* cor- 

Haul - in Kftminh^r. TEidtosL fl i J *v, J ' P«lllw*r {if. w. £\ Pi diitrk.Lt 

ttw foritodctiitnl ^ripiio^ ituaiicji, J 5£'£| **"»aaoorthcd ^Saimlfclli! 

5V®? *01 145 Ka " p *w™ ^ a / af {to. c 

‘ h# ^ ****^ ptrW „ 

7, J., nr, p. 23s. 

l!: K* **+-»*,.*. 1/. A /. w . JM, 
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This indictment of barbarity must liavo been a product of a period later 
tlmn that csf the Brdhimnas which seam to speak of Kartiboja in favourable 
terms, r Am pointed out by RayohaudliSiry^ “already In tho tima of Yaska 
(8th century B.d) the Kniiibojus had <jomo to Iks regarded as a people distint t 
from the Aryos 4-f the interior of India, speaking a different dialect** 
Kamboja horaes are praised in a gdM of the Campeyya Jdtaka* 

Ancient Kamboja in located more definitely now by Pmf, Jayjumndm 
\ idyala-fckiim 5 in the Oh ale ha Territory north of Kashmir 

Ocher countries that remain tc be noticed here are those of Che Maobhos,* 
UeSurusenw 7 and the Kekakas 0 assoc in tod with the Kurus and the Pa noil - 
las just as in Lhe B/dhniu period. No names of kings survive. 


THE DiNpAK.I EHFIBE 


Towards tho end nf the period which witnessed the waning power of 
\idelia, the South nf India was, it. seems, undergoing a process of Rise and Full 
of some scutes of which tin sufficient connected rocnrrls survive, A delightFnt 
ray of light coming from tlio SarnhMflga J&taka* enables tL 5 . howovor, to 
peep a little through lhn darkness that surrounds this period, 

Tim Jtflaka mentions a king named Dandalrip 10 as ruling over an extensive 
realm of sixty tfojanm with Kuthb] naval i 1 T an his capital city. AYo are further 
told that within Ids realm ruled hi a tliroo subordinate kings, ($$$$ mffftamtt 
^ammffhddhipat mo) viz., Kaliiga. Atyh&ln and HhmiaratW* Of lliesc, 
^ aodaki evidently represents Ike Swkxkffa Daod^ka, associated with the 
_ 0r * 6lfc isamo in the South. Bblm&mtiui, agaIn H muni represent a South 

m urn king. 'I Ilu M^hdbhihriia . [ 1 |]ia FttraTUtz* 4 and even the AHamjtt 
rahmuto i ’ 5 knnw Bhlma ur Rlifmnmflia (of which Blifnia is a shortened 


I- Hi-r I'adic irtJrJr, t r js. 12$. 

nn J; A N. .1 /„ v . toj f ly Lori. 
<s*r, pp. I lo jj. 


k Pft-Arif/i.-i ti prr-^>r.'ii-/.Ymn rl^Nj ftuh ,* ir fvi.yohi* 


& Jbid. 

J - Iv< p- $ 42 —'*Jfoigft 6 qfa&«a/Mfarc nufiskfe / 1 

•*K ^raeteJ,nj# Iftrtt 0. a, filial, pp. 102 JJ ; KM iko .la^Minl, /. A„ LXU. pp. 130-1, 

' L’J 1 ' 1Tim oouniKj wrrwptmdi to parts of Alirar, -Jaipur and 

nluHWtpur: Ubamlnrknr, C, Jk, 1913, p. Jtt. 

7, •?., VI, p, 2SD-C1. 1228. Tlui ffurosoosn wHii locatod around Hmhurl on tl.a Juquih- 

j ,. ®; J - TT - PP. -1 3. 2U-U, 134. Thar dwwlt tMCworn thn Sindhu ami t ho Vita*ti 

(BotfiJ : T <4. M, 1, pp. 133 9. 

fl ' V, pp. 127 Jf. 

lO- UciWiia th» prow, two gilMU alv, wruiuu him : J., V, p. 113. CMS, 83, 89. 

,< J!* Asoordjjiy ^ ( j» BamLSfliiiio, VII, 70, 3 8, tJi-*- oapUal wan MudhomuilA, while (ho 
-HoMmuTw (beutt'a r,l.) 1-, S53, plum it at .ill* v 11. .: /. i-. tli, 

12. J. t V, pp. 133, 137 a 40; I -tl>. i... 83, 

13. ra,W. B Ji DO, ljp. 

II. t. i. t Yuytt u;. 


ic. vn, si ; I'cjic imitx, n, p. iou. 
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form)', SB kings associated with the southern kingdom of Vidorabhi/ 
modem Bcrar. Kfiln' iga iti of course h king of tho fviltngn country, Mow 
"’hut about. Atthaks ! No king of tbis name is, as far as we are a ware, to be 
found elsewhere, except the ono mentioned before as belonging to the 
Ancient Period, and identified with King Atfaka, son and suoemflor of 
Viivemitra, or more appropriately, Vilvatatha/ Ret that anoient Att^ka 
referred, to aa an inspiring sample of ideal kingship seoim, moat probably, 
to 1 ms a different, personage from this Afthaka of the Sarabhanga Jdtaht, 
who is more real and intimately associated with the other South-Indian 
kings/ How is it possible for a Morth-lndian king to bo aaiooiatod so 
intimately with tho far-eff kings of tho south separated by tbo great mon&r- 
obiea and emm physical barriora of Central India ? We arc motored to tbink 
that, if tho , hifttht is not to bo accused »f inconsistency, in the presort cane 
at least, “ and wc have no strong reason so to believe— , Afthaka should 
be taken hero as a corrupted form of Asaaka,- and all Our difficulties vanish 
in a moment. AssilIiu nr Aiureka, as we know, was a prominent South 
Indian state, aftuatedon the river Godavari, and closely related to the 
neighbouring kingdom, of I hind aka, Yidarbho ami KaliOga/- 


It thou comes to tliis, D.irujaka, Rhlmaratlui, Assaka and KtilLuga were 
contemporaries. Rut unfortunately none of those, except Bblmaiatha, is a 
peneinal name, and therefore it is vary- dillicult to identify any of than). 

Da ?i , T “ “ tknown to fl^fowtHwortho Vpanifadi, The Pauriaio Dao<U 
7pointed out by Fargitcr/ aneponym to fwaount for 
the name of tho forest, became it ol-wtow with the other state,nents about the 
nmny tongs that occupy) the Deccan. But whab ver may have been tho 
personalnftma o o„r D*r>daki, he is most certainly ideation! with Dindakyu 

1 ; ■ r «d the Motebharat*'* and 

alsoof the Jama InmstmiaMpuT^minttt of Hcmacandra,** For ^lof these 

refer to the djm destruction that befell hie realm. Ho was most probably a 
peat- Vrdic king as may be judged by his absence from the texts, though 

IZZrSrZ fr T ai emuA ^ ** ■*■&. W„ cannot wy for 
certain, agam, with which of tho several BhUnaa 0 f Vidarbba of the pJtm 


1 ■ Cfi Pui^Uqr f Gja, cit. 7 p. 103. 

i Vedio Indtx, II, p. £97. 

***** *”*>**« l^uucal «i «««*,. 

tap cl tS> '2*?* ik^^« , ^u‘uulh!^Ufe d ih m™ wa * "“J* ol rwnl- 

to i i>[lhuU, il * L wh h*vc not l>«ii able 


3. 

ft 

JO. 

IK 


Sw Blmdaifcar, C. L, l«is 8 ?p io 2£ M 
VJKSSK T-IO, 

xm. 153 , n : jj*o n t Mp w , 7( 

a a S. r U. pp 4M: VI Jctia, j a ; m juntos* pf ^ 4f ^g 
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mentioned in FargiLuf*s list 1 * * am wa lo identify our Eklmamtha, or whether 
tho identification is possible at all. Nor ie liis identification with Rhiniu of 
the Aitetctft* Brdhmikt poaaiblo, fur in that case wu shall Lava to carry him 
back to Lhn early BfitfAuwiiin period to niakft him contemporaneous with suck 
comparative] v andean kiiiga asDimnnukha and Naggaji, which is, to our mind, 
inconcdvaWc. h\ appears therefore that Bhlmamtha was later than the 
Brahmsific Bkima. Similarly, the KaUhga king menthuod in out Jalaht 
must bo taken as Juteir than Kanui^ln of tho our] ier puritsE AsHuka's identity 
raumins uncortniiu So from oil this it appears reasonable to hold that, tii^a 
four kings, ivliosioevar they in roulity may have lmou s lived at a Lime when 
the Northern powers like the Pafioala and Yidohn of the later Y&lic period 
wore showing signs of coUapso and whan Eaal had not ycL risen to its Imperial 
Status capable enough to capture Asaaka and other power* of the South,* 
Tho period may with a fair approximation bo dated as &0G B. C.^ 

Xho fato of Dapdnki and kL? kingdom must, bo regarded as histurical fact, 
wince ail our authorities arc* as wo saw before, at erne on this point, though they 
ascribe different- causes to it a That he made a "Uusaiviuua attempt tm a Brah- 
nian:i girl 'is attested by tho AfthaMstra 4 and tho Mmtftfana* ^d also by the 
Jaina Tr 2 ii&aldkdpurti Aina rita t 5 while t>ur Jdttika 1 * * nays that lie treated 
tho holy sage Kfsavaoohn very contemptuoiisly Those causes, of course, 
cannot bo viewed in a sty other light except as later day inventions of moralist* 
and sectarian propagandist* whip, to suit their qwii purpose*, explained away 
a fact of natural phenomena nt resulting fium a human sin.® Any way, the 
fskrt mmaim, as thy unanimous ttstimony of the above sources forces us tn 
tliink, that the kingdom of DnptjUki round about the river Godavari and the 
districts of Nnsik and adjoining parts of Mahtirastra sneered from some tor- 
rible natural visitations. Thu statement of the Jdiahi 9 that tho laud was 
destroyed by u shower of'hue sand 1 (sukhutmmlukdmsmm} is in striking agree- 
ment with that of the HamSt/ana {pdmiuvaffena). 1 * 

1. A m I, M T. r pp. 14ft, i4$ aasilm 41 (t£ftha bhlm^ r 00 tJ^-biu^r at Ela.) r end tie (Bhm* 
SitvAl*), 

S. 8k lor Lil^Uqod it., Il F p. ] j,j P 

The (net lint ;i tOTrfi uf Lauxbaculifcn in lhn plmmcoi (rijtta) erf i. i-oto. I* refer¬ 
red tofu GUT J&lahi in a ux muer which tuny Hint he wsm coEittmjKjrac^'oii^ vrjui 1 tie ^ranp 

ef Itfftgt, mentioned Above, ikm** nMcirry ntu^h wel^hi. Fur ui EunshiT plan-* .r.. III. p, 4ftih 
ths n&mA of the king, in sill? atmic cout-C‘i.1, iu tnjoltn. It foeuni aniamil to ihlnJ* UriMon Hint 
ftiB »lfln.telEer T wkUn foe it ini' &u mnaient Etory whiro tin- iia^n vjli s3ifl!*rvHE, mfiGrpont&d tin? 
tsamc of thri l ktn^ who was m>re ImuUw md nearer to him, it cany bo a&itl to bo an amwliro- 
D-titu, Boc- ijcJi, op. tiL, p. 7, 

4 . LO, 

& VJ3, SO, ID. 

& I. c. 

T* J-p Y f p. i43 G F OB ; il?» p. 2S7 G. 

ftp IM we hi>l h^r m this twQftLLwta oentary the inme ihia£ with r&gmtl to tho meat 
OMth^nnko havoc la Bihib T 

0- J v V, p, Iftft. 

tOp VII, ft F 7-Ift s Hr. G. H-nnaUi dhtwlie™ this: lie: "thii f-ur^t |oI DncijnLn) 

Ul equI Eji hn vc hoen iluvoLil of tron, npd w^lcriinU wmn ruuvertc-t inlEi * region ol 

Mhc?, U it had bom ho. how did m mmy btriuiin^ts exi.-t SheroT From tho doseript^*^ 
itfli part 1 ! visited by Jtiimi, Ll ap|K»rji lo hnvo bnrn hill ol rivi i -ra mu i (nVv.s a-J*d ooni^iucn tliy 
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Finally let us note, that the great sage Sarabhanga, to whom the three 
southern kings discussed above are said to have approached for instruction, 
living in a hermitage on the river Godavari with a large number of pupils, 
figures also in the Bamayana 1 in a similar setting. It is again interesting to 
note, that Sarabhanga is styled 'Kondaftfla* (Kaundinya) in two of the galhds 
of our Jataka 2 And we hear of a sage called Vidarbhi Kaundinya even in the 
Bihaddranyaka Upanisad 3 The two sages may or may not have been iden¬ 
tical, but this fully bears out Sarabhanga’s association with Vidarbha, 4 and 
also the fact of Bklmaratha’s being a Vidarbha king. 

With Dandaki, fell his great Empire of the South. We do not hear what 
happened of his throe subordinate kings. Far from renouncing the world, 
as the Jataka would have us believe, 5 each of these three kings, must have 
en g a g e d himself in right earnest, first to make his own position secure and then 
to gain the overlordship that had been left vacant. 6 And not long after we 
shall hear of their descendants quarrelling among themselves for powder and, 
in their turn, falling a prey to the fast-growing powers of the North, like KasI 
and the rest. * 


1. 

2 . 
3. 


Hi, 5. 

J., V, pp. 140-l-GG, 59, 64. 

See Vedic Index , II, pp. 297. 

of vfdarbha*reproscniod^by 1 Uio*nvjder^ici^imt V6t ^ £r ° m th ? cit >' of Kaumjina, the capital 
Chandur taluk of Anwoati ” Kaychaudlm^/ftT/.,'’." OL banks ° f th ° Wardh5 in lhe 

5. J., V, p. 151. * 

What after'l'r^ei^k th^Grcat^nd' Napoleon*** w? » an ^ aft<?r . ^ kl «‘ r and Sivaji ? 

"“Poieon ? It u History psychologically repeated. 






CHAPTER IV 


THE MAHAJANAPADA PERIOD 
(800-600 B. C.) 

THE RISE AND SUPREMACY OF KASl 

T HE age of the great Kuru-Paiicalas had passed away. The house 
of (Malia-) Janaka had fallen to an unimportant position after 
Kalarajanaka, making room for the aristocratic republic of the Vajjis. 
Such was also probably the state prevailing in other Northern and North- 
Western states like Sivi, Madda, Kekaya and Maccha-Surasena. So that 
out of the sixteen ‘Great Kingdoms* of this period—wo call it the Mahdjana- 
pada Period — mentioned in the Anguttara Nikdya and the Bhagavati Sutra , 1 
only the Eastern and Southern states seem to have been the more prominent 
ones. These were the growing kingdoms of Kasl and Kosala, Ahga and 
Magadha, Assaka and Avant-I and Kalinga, and the predominant feature of 
Indian politics of this period appears to have been the frequent conflicts 
between these neighbouring kingdoms. 

When we first cast a glance over the state of affairs prevailing at this 
period, Kasl stands out to be the most powerful state. There seems to be 
much truth in Dr. Raychaudliury’s conjecture 2 that ‘Kasl probably played a 
prominent part in the subversion of the Videhan monarchy. Already in the 
later Vcdic period it tried hard to raise its head against the powerful monar¬ 
chies of the North, including Videha itself. It had failed. 3 Time was not 
yet ripe for it. It was only after the weakening of the Northern Powers that 
it again ventured to push forward its Imperialistic policy. Indications are 
not wanting to show' that its capital city Benares became ere long the chief 
city in all India. 4 It extended over twelve leagues, 5 w'hereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent. 6 Though these figures 
cannot absolutely be relied upon, they nevertheless show the proportionate 
greatness of the city. Greatness of Kasl is also recognised in the Mahdvagga. 7 

The chief dynasty of Kasl of this period known to the JataJcas is called 
Brahmadatta, and we hear of many Brahmadattas who are, obviously, impossible 
to be identified, and are more often than not useless for historical purpose. 

I. See Rhys Davids, B. /., p. 23 ; C. H. II., I, p. 172; Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, p. 48: 
Raychaudhury,*P. H. A. /., pp. 67*8. 

2. P. H. A. /., pp. 59, 68. 

3. Dhrtara?tra Vaicitravirya was defeated by the Kura king Satanlka Satrajita: Vedic 
Index, 1, p. 403 

4. J., I, p. 262 ; II, p. 250 ; IV, p. 245. 

5. J., VI, p.160 —*dvddasayojanikarh sakal a — Bdrdnaslnagaram * . 

6. J., m, p. 365 ; V, p. 484. 

7. X, 2, 3, — “Bhutapubbam Brahmadatta ndma kdsirdjft ahosi addho mahaddhano mahd - 
bhogo mahadbalo etc. Vinaya Text * ( S . B. E.), XVII, pp. 293*4. 
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The chief struggle that the Kasi kings had to carry on for many a genera¬ 
tion was with their neighbours, the Kosalas (ananlarasdmanto). We have 
several vivid, if not wholly historical, instances of these struggles. Thus from 
one Jdtaka 1 w*e learn that Brahmadatta once went against the king of Kosala 
with a large army. He took the king of Savatthl prisoner after entering the 
city. He set up loyal officers as governors (rdjayuttc lhapitvd) and himself 
roturned with a large booty. The Kosala prince Chatta had however escaped 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom. Ho 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made the city impregnable against 
any possible attack from outside. In another place 2 again a Brahmadatta 
of Kasi, owing to his having an army ( sainpannabalavdJiano ), seized the Kosala 
city, slew its king and carried off his chief queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-consort. King Manoja of Kasi is said to have begun his victori¬ 
ous career of conquests by first capturing the Kosala kingdom. 3 Two more 
Jatakas 4 relate an invasion by another Brahmadatta, when Dlglilti was King 
at Savatthl. Brahmadatta slew Dighlti and took his kingdom of Kosala. 
Dighlti s son Prince Dlgavu escaped in disguise and in course of time became 
very friendly with Brahmadatta. The Kasi king, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave him his daughter in marriage and restored his father’s kingdom. 
Could this Dighayu be identified with the one mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata! * 


Infatuated with their victories over the neighbouring kingdom of Kosala, 
the Kasi monarchs now turned their arms towards the South and the North. 
We can hear their footsteps resounding past across the Vindhvas where the 



1. J., m, pp. ns jf. 

2. J. VI, pp. 426 Jf. 

3. J. V, pp. 315-6. 


r< 

6. J., II, p. 153. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 159-61. 



Dighlti nama Kosala* 


10. Ibid,, p. 316 —“ekna upiytna oakala^ambbdi 



lipc rdjano attano vase vattelvd". 
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“Rdjdbhirdjd Manojo va jayatam pati”' : such must have been his eulo¬ 
gies prevalent at the time. His capital Baranasi was then styled Brahmavad- 
dhana. 1 2 He is once 3 addressed as Bharata. 

Several KasI monarchs are said to have been daring enough to go as far 
as Gandhara in the extreme North-west of India, and attack the capital city, 
Takkasila. But their power was effectively checked there. Twice 4 we hear 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing their soldiers with 
martial words. 5 But they had to return without achieving their object, be¬ 
cause the city of Takkasila itself was formidable and impregnable to enemies. 

However, the political influence of KasI was established, as we saw, in a 
considerable portion of the east and the south of India. Naturally enough 
Benaros became an eyesore to other kings and we hear, quite frequently, of a 
‘leaguer of seven kings’ drawn around this enviable city but it was of no avail. 6 
“All the kingdoms round coveted the kingdom of Benares”, says the 
Bhojdjdmya Jdtaka. 7 8 And the lustful remark of the ex-minister of KasI in 
the Mahdsilava Jdtaka 8 that ‘Sire, the kingdom of Benares is like a goodly 
honeycomb untainted by flies’, is a glorious tribute to KasI. Thus, as remarked 
by Raychaudhury, 9 “Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medieval Rome, being the coveted prize of its more warlike but less civilized 
neighbours.” 


NAGA ASCENDANCY. 

The supremacy of KasI, however, does not appear to have been of long 
duration. We are now coming to a stage when, if however we read the indi¬ 
cations correctly, KasI is coming in a close grip both from the North and from 
the East. In the North its old adversary Kosala was only waiting for a suit¬ 
able opportunity. But before we advert to that struggle which paved the 
way for the down-fall of KasI, let us have a look on the other growing factor 
from the East, viz., Anga and the allied Nagas. Under Manoja, the most 
powerful of the KasI monarchs, as we saw, Anga was a vassal state. The 
Dadhivahana Jdtaka 10 presents before us, though in a curious garb, a king 
named Dadhivahana as occupying the throne of Benares. This Dadhivahana 
is probably a reminiscence of, if not identical with, the king of Anga, Dadhi¬ 
vahana, known to the Purdrns and to the Jaina Literature. 11 

1. Ibid., p. 322-G. 127. 

2. Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 314, 316. 

3. Ibid., p. 317-G. 94. 

4. J., H, pp. 217-8 ; III, pp. 159-60. 

5. J„ n, p. 217-GG, 156-7. 

6. J., I, pp. 178, 181 ; II, p. 90. 

7. J., I, p. 178. 

8. J., I, p. 262. 

9. P.H. A. p. 70. 

10. J., n, pp. 101 ff. 

11. See Raychaudhury, P. II. A. /., p. 77 ; for Jaina references see a J. Shah, op .cit., pp. 
93, 96. 
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How remarkably this conflict corresponds to the Arya-Asura conflict on 
the Sindhu-waterways terminating in the Dasarajna battle on the Parusni 
(Ravi), as described by Dr, Banerji ? 1 * To notice farther: The North-western 
outpost of the Nagas is also known to the Daddara Jdtaka* which locates 
them in the Daddara mountains. These mountains are evidently connected 
with the present Dardistan, to the north of Kasniir . 3 * * * * Then again Yanina, 
the Vedic Sea-god of the Asuras*—an Asura par excellence —is familiar to the 
Jdtakas. 5 The intimate connection of the Nagas with water, whether in lakes, 
rivers, islands or seas, is known,® tf My children are of a watery nature, says 
the Naga mother in the Bhuridatta JdtakaJ Their repute as great builders is 
sung in many a gdthd of the Jdtakas. 8 At the same time their terrible nature 
is recognised , 9 The names of individual Naga kings are sometimes given: 
Cauda, Manikantha, Sankhapala, and Dhatarattha , 10 Thus we see that the 
Jdtakas preserve, in not a small degree, faint traces of a remarkable, though 
much-neglected, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 

Let us proceed with our narrative. We had stopped at a point where 
Kasi was beginning to show signs of decline. It was most probably at this 
time, as we said, that the Naga settlers on the Ganges-Jumna Valley their 
eastern-most river settlement—must have again been roused to activity and 
tried to assert their erstwhile personality by interfering with the political 
conflicts of the time. The invasion of Benares by a Naga king narrated in a 
story is in point, Dhatarattha, the Naga king, wanted to marry the Benares 
Princess Samuddaja, He marched with a great host towards the city and : 

( 'Benares city prostrate lay 
Before these wild invading bands 
Rising their arms all begged 
And prayed : give him the daughter he demands , 11 

The marriage was duly accomplished, and the two kings became intimate 
friends. It appears thus, that the Nagas had as yet no direct aim at power, 
but wanted simply the alliance with other Royal powers. For, the same thing 
can be discerned from another incident, where the Naga king Campeyya 
intercedes in the Aiiga-Magadha conflict, sets the Magadhan king over both 
the kingdoms, and receives from him a tribute in return of his services. 


1- Asura India, pp, 38 ff. 

2. J. t HI, pp. 16-17, 

3. Cf. “The Par&sct records the occupation of Kaimlr by the suar 

India, p. 92, 

4. Ibid., pp. 76 Jf. 

5. J., VI, pp, 257 ff. 

6. J., I, p. 4721- XI, p. Ill t III, pp. 87-8 ; IV, pp. 454 ff; VI, p- 164-G. 7uU 

7. J., VI, p. 180. , 

8. J., IV, p. 401—GQ, 244-7; VI, pp. 173-4 GG. 707-71, 209-GO. 1164-70 Cf. Atura 
India, pp. 20-1. 

9. 3., VI, p. 162. 

10. J., I, p. 472 ; II, p. 283 ; V, p. 162 , 

11. J., VI, pp. 165-6-GG, 753-9. 

12. J., IV, pp. 454-5. 
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We cannot however say with certainty as to whether we are to read here 
the rise of the £i6unagas—the so-called ‘first historical dynasty of Magadha, 
a3 there is a division of opinion among scholars regarding the origin of the 
giinnagas. 1 It is not our business here to enter into the merits of the con¬ 
troversy. But what is of immediate importance for our present purpose is 
to recognise the fact that the •/ dtakas do preserve a record, though a dim one, 
of the period when KasI s power was fast declining and the Nagas were beginn¬ 
ing to establish their influence on the Magadhan politics. This influence?it is 
possible, and even probable, might have later on terminated in the final occu¬ 
pation of Magadha by the Si&wagas. These findings, if proved correct, would 
seem to favour the view that makes the &i£unagas as coming after Bimbisara, 
who was, according to that view, a scion of the Haryankakula. 2 But the 
problem still remains unsolvod. 


THE FALL OF KASi AND THE RISE OF KOSALA 

We may now revert to the Kasi-Kosala relations and reach the logical, 
and also the Chronological, finale. Several successful invasions of KasI by 
the Kosalan monarchs are recorded. Thus two unnamed Kosala kings are 
“ ld JJ ; iav T e . m , Vaded and successfully captured the kingdom of Benares. 3 
The Ghata Jataha* again informs us that, earred by the banished minister of 
Kasi the Kosala long Yanka seized the kingdom of Benares and took king 
Ghata prisoner. He was however set free. The combined evidence of the 
Mahasilam and the hlcaraja JaUikas 6 shows that the Kosalan king Dabba- 
sena captured the ruler of Benares, Mahasilava, while he was seated in the midst 
of his ministers and subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
Here also the Benares king, who is reDresentorl n , ,. . 

,f 5 110 d f ot p , 0 "" b *.’553 unST 

favoured country like Kasi, where thTlLw^ 5* S?** * Sp “”* 
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dom and Elakamara * 2 who is probably identical with Avimaraka of Bliasa, 
the dramatist 3 , is reported to have been brought up by a goatherd and after¬ 
wards married Kurangavl, the Princess of Benares. The final conquest of 
KasI, however, was, probably, the work of Kamsa as the epithet ‘Bardnasig- 
gaho\ i.e conqueror of Benares, is a standing addition to his name. 4 “The 
interval of time between Kamsa’s conquest of KasI and the rise of Buddhism 
could not have been very long because the memory of KasI as an independent 
kingdom was still fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha’s time and even 
later, when the Angutlara Nikdya was composed.” 5 And by the time of 
Mahakosala, in the sixth century B.C., KasI formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarchy. 6 We have thus reached a stage which is chronologically 
the last in our Jatalcas. The next age with its settled order, so transparently 
reflected in the early Buddhist literature, is dominated spiritually by Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavlra and politically by Mahakosala and Pasenadi of Kosala, 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udayana of Kosambi and Caijcjia- 
pajjota of Ujjepl. As regards this age, we may note finally, much valuable 
light is thrown by the Introductory episodes of our Jatalcas which, though 
compiled much later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably analysed 
by B. C. Sen. 7 * 


ASSAKA AND KALINGA 


Of the conflicts between neighbouring kingdoms, which W'erc the predomi¬ 
nant feature of this Mahajanapada Period, those of KasI and Kosala and 
Anga and Magadha have been already noticed. We have now finally to 
notice the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and Kalinga as 
recorded in the Cullakdlinga JdtaJca . 9 

The gatlias of tliis interesting JdtaJca contain a bardic narration of the feud 
between those two prominent states in the South—once the vassal kings of 
DamJaka. The Assaka king named in this Jataka is Arabia, 9 while no name 
of the Kalinga king is unfortunately mentioned. The Assaka king had his 
capital at Potali and the king of Kalinga ruled at Dantapura. The war was 
an aggressive one ‘inflicted on the king of Assaka by the Kalinga king who 
suffered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of India.’ 
It was fought on the frontiers of the two kingdoms (Ubhinnam rajjunam an - 
tare) The Kalinga king had come with a large army ( sampannbalavdhano , 
inaJiaii-sendya) but the valuable direction of Nandisena, 10 the Assaka com- 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
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V, pp. 428-30. 

Cy. A. Venkatasubbiah, /. A., 1931, pp. 113-5.. 

-- J-, II, p. 403-G. 9(5; V, p. U2-G, 2 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 25 ; Hayohaud- 
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5. Ibid. See also Ilhya Davids, op. cit pp. 24-5 ; C. H. /., I, p. 180. 

0. Ibid. 

7. op-cit. pp. 21 jQT. 
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10. Ibid. 
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mand^i-m-oJiief, succeeded in gaining victory for his master ami drove away 
the enemy from the battlefield* Peace was ultimately restored between the 
two kings, which probably lasted until the reign of Kharavela who, in the 1st 
century R. (I, according to some scholars, seems to have marched upon Asaaka 
m his notorious career. 1 r 

The very fact;, if they are truly embodied, that Po^li and Duntopura ore 
mentioned ns the capitals of Lho Awokft o W l Kaluga kingdoms respectively, 
would seem to be enough to regard this episode of Assoka Killing,i warw much 
Barber than the time of the Nandu kings,* but later than that of Manoja whu 
had subdued Assaka us wo have dread aeon 3 , * 

0adeti lR ^ *■ note down other 
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[Tn tlio following list have been included the Kiel kings who »ta not 

Mi fa th. f«egoi»s AM. efaw tfa r ta- » hino™,l MM 

Similar!. lbs BnluM&ttaa haw also been left °nt. Tim cjbjoot 

_ a urli^-Vi niAXT hfilDn in liitnro, 


in historical research.) 


Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Arindama 

V, 247 GL 

A Magadan Prince—educated at 
Takkasilh — occupied the ’va¬ 
cant tbmnc of Ronarus- hi* 
son was Dighavu. 

Asivium 

AdaKirtnllikll^ 

II, 67. 

IT, 607 jf. 

Son nf Junaoandha. 

Ugga&ana 

Efcamja 

IV, 458. 

VI,131 

Son of V as avatti-capital city 
Benares known as Pupphavatl- 
bad a priest named KJuui- 
ilhabala. 

Kandari 

V, 437 

Very handsome —his wife Kui- 
uarii intrigeud with a crippled 
mau—King di^Lod-opisodo 


Edo 

VI, 481 

tihifa 

III, 168. 

■Tanaka 

HI, 341 

Jaxuuandha 

n t 290 ; IV, 176 

.Titliiift 

IV, 96-7 

Taint a 

XII, 187 Jf. 


C'f. M<$hima NotSya li ; 

dhan, Chronology of Ancient 
India, p- 215. 


Hod h wise preacher named 
Seoaka. 

AJhu known os Dasani ha ■ Fotlw r 
of Adactitmikha who succeed¬ 
ed 111 tu. 

Son of Brabiufidatta—-studied 
at Takkwila. 

His wife was Susaogiji, a woman 
or exceeding bnttutj 1 —She "'“3 

abcluatod by the king of 
Hftga Island of SttmO* who 
uaod to come to BaiuiW* to 
play dice with Twhbii—She 
was returned. 
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Name. 

Dalhadhamma 

Dhananjaya 

Dahmmapala 

Padanjali 

Pavariya 

Piliyakkha 

Baka 

Bahuputtaka 

Bhojanasuddhi 

Madhava 

Mahapatapa 

Mahapingala 

Yasapaui 


Yava 

Vasavatti 


GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 


Reference. 

HI, 385# 
HI, 97# 
III, 178 
II, 264 


V, 443-4 


VI, 75# 


V, 440 
IV, 424# 

II, 319 #. 

III, 337# 
III, 178 


HI, 240.# 
II, 186# 


IH, 215 # 


VI, 131 


Remarks. 


Son of Mahapatapa, the cruel. 

Son of a Brahmadatta—a 
‘lazy loafer’—prevented from 
ascending to the throne. 

Contemporary with Baka, king 
of Benares— Cf. Pavarika- 
ambavana near Nalanda. 


V ont on a hunting excursion on 


fatally wounded a young bov 
Sama, son of a hunter. 


Contemporary with Pavariya. 

Built a lake Khema named after 
his queen. 

Dainty in eating. 

A Magadha. 

Had his son, Dhammapala, 
seven years old, executed for 
a slight offence on the part 
of his mother Canda. 

Wicked and unjust-oppressed 
his people. 


dhaja and commander-in-chi 
"as Kalaka — Kalaka used 
take bribes — Dhammaddha 
appointed to judgeship L 
stead—Kalaka jealous—kill< 
by angry people. 




guard himself against t 
attacks of his young son w 

grew impatient for the thror 


Ruled at Pupphavatl, 
name of Benares—his 
Ekaraja. 


another 
son was 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Sabbadatta 

IV, 119 

Saihyama or Seyya 

V, 354 

Samaraja 

II, 98#. 

Susima 

II, 46#. 

Senaka 

Ill, 275 


Remarks. 

Ruled at Ramma, another name 
of Benares—had two sons 
Yuvanjaya and Yudhitthila 

Queen Khema. 


Had friendly relations with the 
Nagas. 
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INTRODUCTION 

N the preceding auction we traversed the whole difficult fold "f Vetoed His- 
* t»ry, i.e., the Story nfsome of the kings and their kingdoms,« 
the Jdhhu : fr.™. across the dim past w 0 but nteatUly, emerged inh 

the dear and easy path of our journey. Ontil at last when we nnj« - 
Mahdjttnapada Period l*m-m B. C. ami after} wc felt that our gujdetho 
JflfaAni-wure growing more ond more informative. It is this pen - 
have pointed out before, winch should claim the right ofreflectmg thapulitaw - 
economical, social and lolifious conditions of the country. * ™ 

leave the political history - it was and pass on to a deeper study of tl H adm 
nisi ration of the country, wc should for the most^rt keep our eyes to 
period, viz., the period just preceding the advent of the Buddha and*• 
tain degree, contompocaaeous with, and subsequent tu 11m. u 
regard the period as circling round the luminous figure of the Buddh* ■ 
or throe centuries before and two or three centuries after him. 

Tbn material for such u study, wo mean of the Administrative Jlacluu^v » 
furnished by the Jdlahu, though meagre in quantity is ‘ 

valuable in quality. The Jdtakm, as we know, are not adnmusttnti 
which can supply us with a full connected a, id syetemattc account of the^ 
mw aspfhcta uf &dminifltraLiuti of thn time like tlie Arthn*M «* _ > 

SmT Naturally therefore we shall be dismayed if "j-fjl * 
comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with all 
either in practice or itx theory. But what we may just » > y c - 
light hi expecting is this. The stories,u they flow on, give us deta U here an 
there, quife in L eft-hond manner, thus very riir^V rating the ^rms d 
life of the day—life true and sincere. It is uf course needless . . 

Web great aud powerful kingdoms as KasI and Kosftla aJul 

maohinerv of administrating the large kingdoms divided mto i t ■ 
towns and cities : various activities of the state must baveengog^i a host^ 
officer* of whom only a few fiml the opportunity u Appear*nt, J isola.-fcm.i 
attempt in the following pages will be to arrange this . f supple- 

infer mat ion in a systematic order, keeping our outlook broad - H 

ment the information whenever necessary from other sourer- 


CHAPTER I 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 


>1 


TNDIA DURING the Mahajanapada period presents a number of well-formed 
* independent states, normally at peace but occasionally at war with one 
another. Each kingdom was divided into villages, towns and oapital cities 
(gama, nigama, rajadhdni). At the head of each state was the king who 
resided at the metropolis (rajadhani). He was the acknowledged head of 
the state, who watched and warded his kingdom from the seat of his 
government. 


Ordinarily each state enjoyed peaceful independence. But very often 
this peace was disturbed by aggressive monarchs like Manoja, who aspired 
to universal sovereignty (cakkavaUirajjam).' These aggressions, however, 
it should be noted, did not affect the deeper strata of the invaded kingdom but 
°Q > gave an ephemeral disturbance over the surface particularly to the metro¬ 
polis which was de facto entrance to victory over a kingdom. 

n ^ ^ n§S of tioso °^ ten aspired to universal conquest (Caturanta, 
Lkaraja), as we have already seen. They were never satisffed with victories. 3 

u w a eir conquests meant to the general mass of the people is clearlv 
shown by their remaining as unaffected as ever. Invasions and retreats or in 

Ef 22—“ ° ? e thr ? ne were “o doubt going on between indivi- 
4j£vai i Wel !‘ d r ted imperial P° Uc y as ™ are accustomed to 

ordination was n lme31b °. je . seen m those days. Even in cases where sub- 
ordmation was present, as for instance under Manoja and Dapdaki, no perma¬ 
nent subordmation was possible. As a matter of fact the defeated was 
never pulled down from his throne but he was allowed to enjoy it if only he 
as a vassal could accept the overlordship of the victorious poLr A charac- 
tenstic instance is provided by the Smananda Jdtaka * AKosala khfg is 
invaded by a Kasi monarch. A proposal is mn/lo w A .T‘° ,, , g 1 
king to the former—“Great king be not diLZ«L 
tening yonr kingdom; it shall still be yonre. Only ,„b 

1. The term cakkavatii undoubtedly imnliod Qa t . , 

sovereignty extending upto the natural iiontien^Ta as T wal the idea of territorial 

2. The idea of “sole monarchy”— Ekari jo- C&lurnnt P \ ’ 

vui, 37, 3 and the A itareya Brah mana , riii 15 18 earl y 88 Rgvtda, 

exhorted by Kautilya. ArfAasfrlra IX, 1, fc also' ^udraparyantdya Ekar&t) and 

G. 85, P. 479-G 1670. For the meaning of the *Y* P- *0*0 80 j 310 

Jayaewal, Hindu Polity, oh. xxxvii; its criticuS I Ha t®®* lndex ‘ L P- H9» 

Administrative Institutions, pp. 79 80 and note. The HUk&J’E?‘. N0 * 1 Dikahi t*r Hindu 
mentions this idea of “Bkaral” Line I xne naih\Qumnha. /uf!W«^ u-l*-•_ 

3. C 

anocitam . 


The H&thimt* • " 1 **ikahitar. Hindu 

_ __ “ Hithigumpha Inscription of K harm vela 

3. CJ. "Raja co pathivim sabbath satamuddath saoabUt^ -i 

Citom panm sanuddotn patUicti unatd hi na » ^ntaraU 


4. J., V, p. 316 “ mi bhayi maharaja n'aUbi, ’ P ’ 450 G ' 3i0 ‘ 

Utalam Ma n? jaranno rasacatfi h ok ;•* cf. also J* vfTZSftl *"?. “«,•«» bhavissali, 

natth, kttalam amhakam „nU,ko boki taco rajjath &£ lava yuddhtna kiccark 
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The proponal ta raxUly .coopted .ad th» «* Kaai monarch P**» »» 

delightful pride that he has brought his rival under his submission. Thus 
ovorioriship and vassalage arose. There is “f 

this connection to be gathered from the same Jala a. 8 resources 

how the aspiring monarch carried on his conquests. co 
of a single kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered su&c.entfor 
carrying on military operations on such a large scale. T e g ene P 
the victorioiarmy »'a, rcinforcal by the 

and then was able to attack another front more powe J. y n this wav 

was defeated, its soldiors were forced to join the inv mg at y ^ 

the march continued." However all this may be it .s 
idea of Permanent Annexations is quite foreign the Jatakas. 
ment of suzerainty was only a formal affair. 1 2 3 

Frequent struggles between neighbouring states we have already jtiecd. 

•Political developments in one kingdom were natura y 00 y 

neighbour. Every opportunity was taken advantage of. If only a lang was 

weak—as was MakMtava *-or in some natural 

his neighbour was at once at the gates of the capi a . u warmly 

show that the dismissed servant—usually the minister —o ones na tural 

received by the rival neighbour. These persons very often «» isnariuaL 
“proved to be a source of incalculable mischief an injury were j n 

which they had once served. 5-6 Various other ip oma 1 * 6 7 countries 

force. Secret agencies ( upanikkhittapurisa) were pos in Q t j ie 

to watch and report the military preparations there came minister 

hostile intentions confided by a foreign prince to h 13 most tn*t«l number 
A graphic picture of this is furnished by the Mahaummagga Vototo, wh«e 

we^hear the report sent by a secret agent to his MasterMithda .tom** 
capital of King Samkhapala. It was generally on the basis of «*£*«*■ 
that the enemy planned his attack with care and , . fc ^cretly 

for instance, that when a king of Kampilla invaded a > _ ” • 0 f ^ 
entered the city by its postern gate, inspite of all vig an ma Master 

Videha Minister and successfully carried all sorts of useful news to 
outside. 8 

There also existed, we should note, peaceful relations 
near or far, when they were tied by dynastic or matrimonial connect! . 

1. Sen, op. cit.f p. 47. ... , . ir all f;iva lavs down similar 

2. See also J. VI, p. 392 it^Ancitnt IUia, pp. 31 if. 

steps leading to world power: See N. N-Law, Inttr^U* 

3. Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, p* 72. 

4. As for instance J. t I, p. 262. 

6. J., pp. II, pp. 87 ff. 

6. J. # III, pp. 13-5, 153 , Sen, op. cit., p. 50. 

7. - -- - ~ ^ 

tenam __ 

idark nama _ 

suniesttmi V* etc , 

8. Ibid. pp. 399*400. 
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m*tnmony was an affective bond of alii™* between diflorent ruling famib* 

5“ j SSJ"™?ft“ W i/! foifl fr,; ' iU P ,,1Stioal oonwbMtjo™,,i- Thus 

he and the Jdtqkai* present before ug a June who 

t bilks Ihnr it would be much more useful if he can eater into nmruiLnd 
alliances with two royal houses through the marriages of his daug id"™ 4 

n^phoff. Uf such all ijuil: i>: w® h^vn hIfcsoJy t^ktm nci^ini. in ts t 

trying the history of those times. * WUreC of 0Uf 

Moreover, there arose other chances ilm f .r * t _ ■ . 

woen kiiijra Their f n r I ,xi * , , 80 l ” 0 intimate rotations bet- 

rtifc .turlyi»e utMm 

tk v"“ “ = 

“A common religious career might draw two or'!!v' t™* ^ l,et *“ D tium1 - 4 
unions could possibly have no political ■t-ifbnJTS *"** b “ l "** 

rally happened after thev had Zd to iA “ M m ? oh “ *«•* 

world, 51 ^ *“■ "V mtor »st * the affairs of the 

We thus see that the politic attnorob™ rtr t t, B • * . 

in peace hit in war, did net general] v nfUo^l, ’ ■ C ^ 0riri S n a ^ airs > whether 

day administration of "* line-1 ike day-to 

. 14 wtte ®*nrwd on as usual. <* 

** Sail# op r cSL r p. GL. -—- 

!■* &A4jiiarimo * oAfo ja,-, . ■ 

artasr-s?'”-" 

3. J. rv tt ..awj, 

-4t P ' 184 " r ‘-—•«« — -u— aw— 

J- Sen, #j>. cfL, ft. 5 S, 

H. of Fowipep, hfe* ^ , i\, 






CHAPTER 11 

C E N T R A L A D MINISTRATI0 N 
I 


fit ME UAL PRINCIPLES ABOUT KTNtiSHll* 


O F the four principal theories or conceptions about; the origin of kint'- 
ahip,triz, , Divine origin, origin in war, tho theory of contract and 
the theory of elective kingship, 1 the lout seems to have been 
mure, in fact the only one, familiar to the Jdtokax. [d 
common with the united Hindu tmillion whether Briili- 
iiiapa, Buddhist OX Jaina—, the JJtakas, as of course reflecting 
rhe general Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 
in the pre-Sf ute epoch when there was oil disorder, the stronger devouring 
the weaker. This is characteristically exemplified in im anecdote contained 
in the Mahasutaavma Jiiiaka* which relates how the larger fish (wwAifnaceM 
used to devour the smaller ones. This story inter alia brings before as the 
papular notion of the anarchical state known as the iSfltEteya A'j /aya,* which in 
some respects corresponds to the Darwinian “Bi niggle for existence , fh* 3 
Spencerian "Survival of the Fittest”, tho Marxian "Claw Struggle . the Cobin- 
neau Cumplowicaa 'race-st niggle", and is based on the Avowed principle u 
“Might is Right". Thu Uluka Jmhi* which is in more thou one aspects a 
veritable embodiment of Constitutional procedure, preserves for us tin* t mil 
prevailing popular ziutiou about thtt ‘EluctioU, of tho King in dtw ft ^ 
History {pathaxw Kappa). ‘'Once upon a tMiw/’ says the JdUika, tlio p^opiv 
Who lived ill the first Cycle of the world gathered together, and took for their 
king a oottcin man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect. 
This of cou rse refe rs us to t he fuller veraiondf the famous discouree on CrwtjMi 
of Kingship contained in tlni AjjtiMia SuttanUt of lIiu Ifigba * i d>jn. 
There Lite fihsctwl king is called MaA&am’nota or chosen by general consent 


ORIGIN OF 
KINGSHIP ! 
STATE OF 
ANARCHY 


1. #» Bind* Pmliiy, II. rP - 3*13: V. abort*. A 

iUn»; i». h; Bhandartar, f. I , W. pp. 11*49 t Haw P I T\ *' n rii W 

iw Udi* : AjiL Ktnair Bm. .» MZtiat '*«?*’'*£. 

BocLyr «™f &f Hind* Hociok^f. 19 SL Wftti: K, V./ // 01*111 py £ 15 - 33 . 
tmumh Tkvtujto , *]„<, IWlkrUhiu. Tim £w>Julii>» of the m A «■ ft, lll.FP* ■** 

3u S,|fw',mua™» "I the uw. DikshlUr. IH»3* Mm***" !»«***>*> 

pps lfl-24. 

4 J IT tip, 352 ^ 

i iU V- 353 . AM pn*m 4 *?pi* Muifiaf. 

ri 'WQthpantuiw wlilnihimjKiripitmwam p*ri*am _ 

a. ra. P . «2 m s tf iAt tthddk.it, m, PP . as-s c/ Jhiiwt- ^ 

I. PP- 347-3 . I7if ntory in iu elutwrnlx' term bw trovplkd lo wn,* ' 

Hmdy, Jfuuuut nf ttuif fJiixin, 11 . IW , Burnl€*r /fcixn ulAdf, tr, f. I I’iiiir, sn . ' » , mi. 

olthflhtddko, f,p. 1 -!), Uhsn.Ji.rhsr V. h. ISIS, l> ^ o \ ^ nl Pr «" ,1 ‘ iht 

^ -ipKiftftf /^id r [■ U8 11 
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{tho Great Elect) who is known to the Jdiaktii , 1 Thus tho human nnd at tho 
flume time elective origin of kingship in remembered hy the Jdiahu. But us 
regards tho conditions of contract (social and governmental) formed in this 
connection, so fully described in the above Suttantu and other worb, nothing 
is sold. 2 However the basic principle of protection underlying the contract 
can indeed Ins gleaned through the isolated utterances in the Jdtakat, os will 
be seem* 


A king was absolutely necessary. He was an essential factor for the 
well-being of the people. This was not only a theory but in actual fooling^ 
of the people of those times. As wo shall see later on," the throne could on no 
account go vacant for a long time. Immediate steps were taken to raise a 
now king on the vacant throne. Well might the utterances of tho people in 
the Jdtafei* that 'the kingdom cannot be p™„orved without a 

king echo the real feelings of the time, “A man needs king and warriors 
for protection says a gd,hd in the Mahdulh'm UtabiS A condition of 
ktiigbssncss (or more accurately statelessness )«rdjaid w M always viewed with 
horror. The idea was so rampant in the minds of the people that not only 
human beings but every specie:, u f animals—all bipeds and quadrupeds” were 
thought to have their own king*,? 4 P 


»<*«■ roforrod to *d 

“ '**•' »*" * «'**->*'*» 


Si A\ P<trkcc7 ^ Mnddmxim Tavam 

Akhidbam Anhmm ca khatiH « AvirodKanatn " * 

ll Alms, morals, charity, justice and penitence / 1 
I'eacc, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience,” 


1. J .It.p 311; IU. p. 40J, --- 

Obcajia], Ki/Wm Pfsiitk^Thf^ ir-^ pp'"fa;! ££0 j,< 7** rAoNjAi, pp. 4^1 K« 

eulogy between the Hindu ami tin; Western UiaiiL ™ * l *“Pt* *1 oiWUiahuig an 

eritLL'i^in by fcnuy Kumar Sarknr, i, u. Q J m *-°? + P®* 111 fcre i l ountsr- 

reply : /frht, n. p. 42 a; pp. 195 . 7 .; HjX ’ PP ‘ T43 * B foOt-IKHc, anil a reply aud i paimtcf- 

& tor rrieronet* to thia point h, ni U Eit™i n ~ v i, 

4&7 - 4 ttb Sttnykitlir, J. B. £>. R m ^ ppn 


-™ p « 

y .^'i^ta^^ssasssss; ?■ 

1 l bat 

t from MzrTnritait litd- 


5. J-. IV. p. 20G-G. SO ‘RAlji^nU Sura van „ „f tta J r , L «'*B, J. r V, STft- IV SI7 
VJ. ‘A» a matter trtiarl undent Indian Bcottomic* 

Ihr State it a iierciiity. II my eeuantr ihr adrei.iiiJL*. tb * faatluqpntal buumution 1 
writing*, by the uul^tilo.t ionof HcmaryV f M lV ! i^“j p Sf‘J ni n*«l* to l hi* id£. J B | 
future duwd ultamt to the thrrihulU of cw own thn-TtW ™ ^ lh * 1 homcnr lite- 

tho^hi the repeat*! uftnwtwn cl the n™l 3 tb7a£ta t £“f the JIni£« 

■~7Tk£3i && E£:bssva 


m 
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Of comm*, F«:k 1 is right to a certain extant iu aftjring that these duties do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly power, of 
the obligations and functions of the juju* because 'they are iifUlnng oUe than 
prescriptions of the general Buddhistic morality appUoablu to efl lay diamplM. 
However, it must be nijuemburotl that this coil" of morality ir- ti'-t P ,,n ' J 
Buddhistic, For is not the above gdtAJ itsolf r« minis c out of the old ITpUMfodto 
Ideal* or of that which is mouloaled in tha in prwrawly tho same 

words’ and which runs throughout in Indian Literature 1 * But those are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities ? Yes, the JMikas also give us more 
practical and toalislic precepts applicable to a king, which show aconai! k. i 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the machinery of administration us it 
then existed. As an instance we might cite tho following remarkable 
from the Tewhinn Jataka* whioli is, so to sev, a compendium of mnxuiMOIl 
Political Philosophy and which in fiufBoientiy ataactivt; to desorv« mvDs r * vi 
a panging reference 

“First of all, should n king put away 
All falsehood and an^ar and scorn; 

Let him fin what a king has to do. 

Or elan to his vow ho forsworn 
When a prince in hia rule growetli slack. 

UntEuii to his name and Iiia feme, 

Should his wealth (bhoga) all at mice dbappcfti, 

Of t hat prince it iu counted as shame ^ ■ f 

In i\ man energetic and bold (uUhan^viti^) wo delight T 
If from jealousy free, + *, 

To all, 0 great king, be a friend. 

So that all may thy safety insure. 

For courage &g virtue ho holds 
And in it goodnwtt true aspics. 

Be Bealouti to do what is riglrt t 
Xor h however reviled, yield to sin, 
lie earnest in efforts for good, 

No slugqard can Wins evor win 
And again— 

“The mat.tor. my friend, is net forth 

In a couple of maxima quite plain-- 

To keep whatever one hns (Iflilifeww d /* hj rakkhu ) 


1. ^ r.X, pp. 100-1; 105. The ^ fa tha cm* with the l» Asr«rta«*<w which **> 

nmy Svi> gp-ncml virtue (iffol). n 

t> Old^fcjjw VpanitaJ. 8 . 17.1 • 1 Ttpotav*** 

3 . xvr, 1.2 flawfe* tapoirjjo^* Salyon**' 

rotfAaflfyTpjfq^ fanlinjHiibuuijgi*’ 1, * 3 

4* Cf.MBB. V. TiO l Sm K&pkla*. j . A> 0. S, v iX p HG. 
a, J.. V pp. .1-47. 

0. <?/, ArthQiMfGj 1, 13 ; .UuWa Bilki*. B* E, VI. 

IL 
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And whatever one has not, to gain (aladdhassa cd yo labho). 1 
Take as counsellors men that are wise 
Thy interests clearly to see (allhassa Icovide) 2 
Not given to riots and waste, 

From gambling and drunkenness freo. 3 
Such an one as can guard thee aright 
And thy treasure with all proper zeal 4 
As a charioteer guides his car, 

He with skill steers the realm’s commonweal. 

Keep ever the folk (antajano) well in hand 5 
And duly take stock of thy feof {cittam) 6 

£ “if “ “ l0 “ or dcpo,il (n « i »« *•««*> 
profit ^ 

Ever blame the blameworthy. 

And favour on them that deserve it bestow 
Thou thyself, 0 great king ! shouldst instruct 
Ihy people in every good way 
Lest thy realm and thy substance 

Should fall to unrighteous officials (adhammikd yutd), a prey. 

See that nothing is done by thyself 
Or by others with overmuch speed. 

For the fool that so acts 

T?i°lt b ^ U Hve t0 re P Cnt of ^e deed 
To wrath (Kodha) one should never give wav 

For should it due bounds overflow 7 ' 

It will lead to the ruins of kings 

And the proudest of houses lay low.’ 

Be sure that thou never as king 

Thy people misled to their cost 

Lest all men and women alike 

In an ocean of trouble be lost....» 

voice of Koufily. „ nd otbsl 

W!th Arthaiastra works. 8 Even the words ec '! £tomaco >npati3onofthe3t 
-----_____-* an ‘ Phrases italicised in the 

I. Kautflya, ArthaScutra I 20 arl U ♦ -“__ 

4. Of. ArtHa&astra, 11, 8 ; VII, 6 . lm 

f; U lt tho mnor apartment, the harem u 
Rautilya ? uo n!irem » which was to b* , 

l **• H a, , iUa 2 aCOOrdinSt ° 

J.. I, 280 Q. wfn{ 4 U A 2 /o.' r 27 . 3 '> Sf*"®^** th*S n-lyf*'™' V1Il> 3 ‘ 

’ V - W1 <K>-Q- 305-315; VT, I ^Q®5f^ e 6 .^ ted 
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above citations, remarkably agree with those employed in the ArthaSastra 
works with their technical significance. 

Evils that attend to the slothful king are very aptly described in the 
Gandatindu Jdtalca 1 which reflects a bold philosophy of action and does not 
preach passivity as is generally attributed to Buddhism. “Appamado amata - 
padam, pamddo maccuno padam”* * *•2 “Zeal is the way to Eternal Bliss, but 
sloth leads to Death”—is the keystone, the essence, of this sturdy doctrine. 
A slothful king paves the way for the ruin of himself and his kingdom which 
falls a prey to robbers and spoilers. Whereas the man who arising betimes 
(kdlutthdyin) unwearied and orderly is, his oxen and kine thrive apace, and 
riches increasing are his. 

Says a gdthd of one J dtalca: “Right should never be violated.... If 
Right is destroyed, it destroys.” 3 This Dhamma then was very comprehen¬ 
sive, embracing the whole bundle of laws that formed the basis of social, econo¬ 
mic and political order. To abide by theso laws was the supreme duty of a 
king. These are no abstract principles of righteousness as the citations quoted 
above will show. The significant, practical and positive character of these 
w ill also be seen from the oftrepeated passages in the Jdtakas 4 which mean 
by Dhamma the fulfilment and maintenance of the rights belonging to rela¬ 
tions, subjects, communities and officials and servants: “Dhammam cara 

maharaja mdtapitusu . puUaddresu .... mittdmaccesu _ ratthe Jana - 

pade .... samanabrdhmane .... migapakkhisu .” 

Ideals and thoughts, whether political, social or economic, are at once the 
source and the reflex of actual conditions. This may not be wholly true. 
Hovrever the fact remains that noble and sublime kings like A6oka rose to be 
so from the Dhamma precepts and also created the actualities for later thoughts 
to grow upon. The reciprocal influence of man and environment must be 
recognised. 

The guiding motive which impelled a king to cling to this ideal was chiefly 
the common belief in Sagga (Svarga) or hoaven as the Summum bonum to be 
attained for leading a virtuous life on earth. Such is the oft-repeated precept 
for a king, as for instance given in the Sdma Jdtaka. 5 

4 Dhammam cara Maharaja mdtapitusu khaltiya 
Idha dhammam caritvdna 
Raja saggam gamissati. ,f 

Again, why was Aioka so earnest in his Dhamma ? In his scheme of values, 
he considered the other world as of supreme consequence and as the objective 
°f life (paratrikameva Maha-phala mendti Devdnam pigo.) 6 

I V’ PP- 99^100 G. 305 ; 315 ; Cf. alsoXiTl,141-G. 175-6. 

• 1 his is repeated in Dhammapada, V. 21. 

3- J.. Ill, p. 456-0. 45. 

*• v - P-123—GG. 38-47 ; 223—GG. 114-23; VI, p. 94-GG. 401-10. 

« ,V - ?■ W GG. 401-10 ; also J., V, p. 123-GG. 38 47; 223-G. 123. 

.. . Mookerji, Aioka, p. 75. Rock Edict XIII— Cf. R. E. X. whoro ho plainly discloses 
* 1 , ,r° r oxer tions King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, puts forth are (all) with reference to 

vno other world.” 
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With this guiding motive in view the king was constantly advised to look 
after the happiness of every being. The parable enunciated by the monkey 
in the Mahdkajji Jdtaka 1 before the king is significant in this connection. 
The last of the Gdthds is :— 

“The happiness of kingdom and of army and of steed 
And city must be dear to thee, if thou wouldst rule indeed.” 2 

—an ideal inculcated even by Kau^ilya 3 and so earnestly followed by Aioka. 4 
The paternal conception so eloquently advocated by Kautilya and Asoka 5 is 
considered also in the Jdtakas as one of the basic principles of good 
government. 6 

As a leador and protector of his subjects, the king was entrusted with 
EVILS of responsibilities which were of a grave nature. His was the 
OPPRESSION dut 7 support law and order in this world. “But if ho 
himself was unjust or wicked,” such was the idea, “how will 
law and order be supported?’ In short, he was deemed personally responsible 
for all the sins and misfortunes of his subjects and even for seasonal 
vicissitudes. 7 People follow the king. If the king is just, the people will 
be so ; if he is unjust, so will also be his followers as kine do after a bull! This 
is the gist of the several illuminating gdthds of the Rdjovdda Jdtaka* “Yes, 
\ our Excellency, says the ascetic of the above Jdtaka , “in the time of unjust 
kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fruits, 
lose thoir sweetness and flavour, and not these only, but the whole realm 
becomes bad and flavourless.” 9 Everything is alright only when the kings 
arc just. Even if there is no rainfall, it is king’s fault. All the people gather 
together before his palace and ask him to atone for his sins. He is asked 
to give alms, keep the holy day, make vows of virtue and to lie down for 

seven days in his chamber on a grass pallet as was used to be done by 
former monarchs. 10 


For him no rain falls in the time of rain, 

But out of season pours and pours amain.” 11 


1. J., Ill, pp. 370-375-GG. 84-89. 

2. Ibid. G. 89. 

3. Arthaiastra, I, 10. 

4. As for instance in R . VI. wher* bn 

lokahita) as the most important duty of his and in P T^ j ? 01 ! 1011011 °* the good of all ( sarva - 
various kind and good deed, in ^^ct of US E ' U he refer * to his many and 

tures. k roon a nd l>east, birds and aauatic crea- 

mJLSSSSS 

6. J., HI, p. 470. 

Cf. K. V. R., Aiyangar. op. cit., pp . 06 , 145 
J., Ill, P . Ill—G. 133-136. 

Ibid. p. 111. 

J., II, p. 368. 

J., n, p. 124-G. 84 ; CJ. also J. Ill; 458-G. 48; J., V, p . 103. 


*ucre ne relers to his many ana 
h) h roon and l>east, birds and aquatic crea- 

See Bhandarkar, A£olca> p. 36; 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 
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Under such an unjust king three kinds of fear overcome men, viz., fear of 
famine, fear of pestilence and fear of the sword. ’ An oppressive ruler is held 
responsible for all the miseries of mankind. An old man’s foot is pierced with 
a thorn—it is duo to the king ; the poor anxious mother of two grown-up 
but unmarried daughters falls down from a tree and cries out in frantic anger: 

“Oh 1 When will Brahmadatta die, 

For long as he shall reign 
Our daughters live unwedded 
And for husbands sigh in vain. 

The ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally with his ploughshare, and for this 
again the king is to blame ; a milkman is kicked and upset by a vicious cow 
early in the morning—the king is at fault; a mother-cow is sore at heart on 
seeing her dear dappled calf killed—for this the village boy r s curse 1 10 king , 
even a frog does not spare him when it is beaten by the hungry crows. 

Thus a monarch was regarded as the refuge and succour of the people. 
And in case of his turning evil, there was no end to the miseries of the people. 
There is thus a great amount of truth in what the poople in the Gan # .in, a 
Jdtaka speak out oft and anon :— 


*‘By night to thieves a prey are we, 

To publicans by day, 

Ijcwd folks abound within the realm, 

When evil kings bear sway.” 1 2 3 

What such an oppressive rule led to, when people became desperate, we shall 
see later on. 


Having all these dangers in view, the king was constantly advised to 
be up and doing everything for the welfare of Ins subjects. 
PRACTICAL Some of the practical aspects of these teachings wo have 
° CY - already noticed in the long extracts given from the Tesakuna 

Jdtaka * A few others may here be noticed. The king was osve o ia ° 
his governmental policy according to the opinion of his su jec s 
counted a great deal, as we shall see. Ho must personally see t 8 s , 

own eves and give due regard to well-meaning suggestions o ot ers. 
with this end in view perhaps we find the kings of the ata as b 01 * 1 5 ® 
disguise— incognito —to see for themselves and hear what his su jec 
talk about. 6 _ 


1. J., II, p. 124 — 4 ‘Chatalcabhayam rogabhayam salthdbhayam It imam tint bhayam. 
also J., II, p. 368. 

2. J., V, pp. 101-107,—G.O. 316, 321, 325, 330, 335, 330. 

3. J., V, pp. 102-106, GG. 319, 324, 328, 333, 338. 

4. Supra pp. 81-2. 

5. J., V, p. 100-G. 315 

6. J., O, pp. 2, 427 ; IV, p. 370. 
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If the king wanted to rule safely and piiEnsofiiliy, ko must kftve tho 
five-FoLU goodwill of the pcoptu at hmrt. To do this,, h$ should put 
POWER inl ° prftcLicfl the four elements of popularity (calufii 

hnmtlhuniy by whiub hu could win the hearts of tho people. 
Of all the five dements that gn to constitute the strength of a king, that of 
wisdom ijyiftM) is connidared to bo tins hmt f and the kiiip is advised to 
uUuuh the greatest important to it wbkrk b the procurer of material 
intarfHits (atthamwndali). The remaining fiiur olenanntH of power (bnlain) are 
hFA-itfiftfam (power of limb—phyaioal strength}, bhogulniUim (power of possess¬ 
ion—material &tlength), tiumratbalcim (power of counsel) and afahijncceibahim 
(power of high birth—aristocratic privileges ,) 3 


II 


the kino as a man 


Up till aow we W1 been considering ike position of tho king iw seen 
thnmgh those general principles end conoepte which, though mtihdv hued on 
theoretical apwulattona, must have played a considerable part in forming and 
moulding the oWer of the kbg a, a roility. Buies and duties and 

'T'n T ?! ? etlJO r d 011 tha *“S ™ hm. m in other works on 
polity liko the Ar&O*** of Wily* or the Dh m a lr « s , based on actual 

condition* and go a long way m guiding the king in his administration^ Bs- 

S' ll *?}™T* V0 aflkirs * ^ *• «• thn Character 

of the king RS he reveals himself m the a limes themselves. 

The birth or a prinoc was eagerly longed fot by people of those times.* 

BWTH , h ™ K ® u U[1 ^ty for the perpetuation of royal line, as they 

c msidercd failure of heir to be a great ininfortuno led them 
to ratal a particular kind of halo about the figure of a prinoc. 

I10 G. W^V.’p Site ‘ m, l 1 ’' SM-0«. 53-4. IV. y 

ficlrhl rulr and [Ujiurlijihty ; itUi T „ r rot^S^'" *“!£*&*' iK,|lM ' 

spnrcd not ■ moment from tin l ol hb n-nlsii, uqJl. c i r £ tho ol Avuka, who 

«nln pnpuluity by fotlcnran th«j- traditluim) m ,> i,„i *"! 1 H ‘ w *lk ni - 8c also did Kh&mvela 
my (lint 3). leuiltUan text* and diilLM I, 71 nnA^!!2S l, S5 ll “* work* ®i public Ull- 
U*db**f* i*M«p|fc», imni, U. aul** (L 4j. 

,lbV^t V ^V”‘Jh^i: 7 8 £ n MhTfeffT'^Si 0 * ^ 

l r p. 152 note. W ***' V ' N. 32-55, Cf. Hopkii.., jJ.Q.3, 

H VV ti n. K IT >\nb i h , ...._■ < ■ 


li, p. 152 note. W. _ V *f*rV 

1 Wh*% HopkLon my» warding ttm lw 

Jdidirj kT Tu wbjUfrXlfnL WH.'-miu 1 use in ,M Jr in ; C frja >‘ ** W >-‘H bt appli^l i*> i.m. 

in ihr E r ir, in » qWum Ui jwveiil imyr+nT dilEract ’ lc mUtoto* tjfln 

on^m. in n l-hj.ii no nmurtnli^ lu.t,. In „ . ‘ 1 *' r J ,4r ' nr? i’rf cciuihu o( h\l 

dlA»w»ii hBdmbmWj Wn fvmlobg t | ]i r itil . . £ ; Il - t - s| ^ ita Rtui »( suchdoflnKhtS 
when I-jmiii kwgf lb* tMifLurJ Heruiliibllv 1Di ^ Wninum ot^toni, «jih- 

u p( 0 ,„vi ?Sd ZS2S 1 V *-<- Sfcna 

fAnukv ti*acfl iv „ « JL ,oni - h y ™ ^imw- *ntWftv. i H 


ciAlly when ill* lafniil kwgf lb* ^Hy Wninum ot^toni, <jjim 

i, fend C( -ytue. i« W*d W wul S l : *'« 

rn cl«^ usnsa M I3 h p. 7i>. y lLf ' ,Mbnw 4lI tb«ity, In imcfo-Lisgcftbl 

I. S« HopUflc-. I« ras d iwamta, ,, 13s ^1 n ,.„ 
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At iky conception by thu queen, proper rites wero performed 

What ceremonies were gone through 
UHILDHOOP, on occasion, wo are not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony knuw r u m u ytiTbfttiftik§antt ' or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, Le. t tho prevention of mbcatriege, which consisted mainly in reciting 
the parti cufar hymns (y d rbhadfn Ad$s m ) of tha .. -Vf hnn, after 

the expiry of the period of nearly tea months , 0 the child was born, there wAH 
no limit to peopled* joy and happiness 4 . Tn Lkis happmow each dropped a 
krthfipaiw as the boy's mBk-tuuney (AAtflswufafH ). 9 That very day the 
happy father would order his chief general to hud out how Eiiany young 
nobles La«l been bom that day in the minister*' houses (o*M«aittfo), For, 
“a retinue must bo prepared for my eon ”. 6 On the name-day (ndimgoka- 

■mvlimst i) ? the new-born babe was given a name- Thu lira hitmoas who read 
the different marks of the babe {MMaliapdfAaMnam ira/omr^rtrfrt) were 
paid great honours. Inquiries were made of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him (rtfrfartff^Adtwm )- 0 From the moment of bis birth, 

the prince was given away in charge of femaln nurses (tfMli) of tho palace 
who carefully tended and brought him up.* Special rare was taken that 
the nunsrss wore faultless . 10 It was only occasionally that the queen herself 
would give her milk to the child * 11 Generally tho child was sucked by the 
nurses, ilia childhood then passed away in merriment in company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed in and out »f the palace> Sometimes 
they si rude off in the park to watch tho elephants engaged ^ 12 

Nothing more it> learnt abent. tins activities of young princes. Their life at 
the palace was of course gav and prosperous, and, oftoner than not, indolent. 
Them do&s seem much of mo lily in tJie following description of the life of 
the Frineos and Princesses, even allowing some margin fur the stress that 
must he laid on the contrast that tho king makes between the palace—and 
forest-life. 


1* II, p. 2 ; IV, p. U23 : VI, p. 2- 
2. 5,17: 5, 1, L , KoKiika-h'MHt< 1^-3 , BUMmflrkb Thy 


A&Ar&itt4a T in 


flruAdfi** 
in tire 


(tar I^Arirfo* PkOeioak ,W Alt'******"**, I, B. P- 71 } Cf. Jolly, BvrM **I Sitit, intta 
ulim, 1). 1 lJ2. Cf, Kmtittlyn : ' When the quoril iittoiHi the age (ijvrjt'rjihte for proclXatl0 il. 
pHi-, 1 .. iIluII oUcrto Intlra tul l!T(taj|iBli tho w)idiltoobl*licii , i JrlAnJ4*(n* I. If- 

3. J,, IV, p. 3£3—“AJiJMfNrt^ii'rnjfnrt" VI, p. 483-G- l<Jyil- , 

-1 .T, p VI, p. £ "Vita Muyot'i pnSfr'- mMjii wiidH'i/iVi .’imikc w ™™ L 

6. J„ iv„ p. aaa. 

rt, Jbi4. "JlftiMt puitamt imtir^n raiinli." CJ- J.. V, p. £10. 

7. cy. .Udji u, / 1, an, who Udown that thr i iM&Httt® (nimti (ivu* a) shoukl bo p*rlonnmi 

on tha SOi.h or li!t!i tiny alter birth Jolly, rtp. ft tor. cil. 

a. J., vi, p. 3, 

ft. i„ U. »| III, p. 31 : IV, p. 4V!!! V, p. 203 . VI, p 3 
,1b. Th* JfrpjMttfai /fltofei, VI, p, 3, notifiM tha Ian It* urn) m-'rito of n «™** ‘ “ '. 

drinla milk, N-lit-a hl: uu the kip rjl ci nurae whu ifl top t*1l, it-=i m*ck will ML ^ n 15 , . [ t ^; n 

iJIa iiel tk? hip uf our 1 trtrt nhnrt, ii* alunikbr boap wi*5 1** ttlt? niJf,i0 


mi itif nip oi cmf> infp ^nnre. its naounn'r ikhh- wijj *™ v^ r • . . * ^ * VAI . 

thc bibyV Lhi^h, will nolu: il too ■tout, 'h'-b.be *U ^‘ k S^ ^ 

dwk name h oold, of «w wry vlutc bi too hot: iho ohilJwn who ilnnlc tbo """ * t , r 
with hiui^in-r krewtj hftvfl the eadi of their pirm« fiiUflnyti . icime nurwfl li^yt: ^ Ln u w'. 


kntn^injJE __ 

Ot1in:ra hiVUr it hitler/ 1 
ledHft + Dd doubt. 

IL J.,Vlp,fc 


<. 7 . nb.i. r . V| t T I. 19S. Ail 


lliU show* nt k ^t «w neluntlflfl L[ i ,rW ‘ 
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Fine rice has been their food and well-cooked vianda hitherto ; 

If they must feed on wild-tree fruit, what will the ohildron do! 

From silver dishes well-adorned or golden hitherto; 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead, what will the children do ? 
Benares cloth has been their dress, or linen hitherto ; 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In carnages or palanquins thoy’ve riddden hitherto ; 

When they must run about on foot, what.? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto; 

Beneath the roots of treos to lie, what.? 

On cushions, rugs or broidered beds they rested hitherto : 

Keclmmg on a bed of grass, what.. 2 

Th»y hare been sprinkled with sweet scents Mid perfume hitherto ; 
Wheu covered all w,th dust and dirt, what... » 

‘ hem w ‘ hotto: 

MS Z r ,'"'™ u - 1 «• 

“prince”. His life thim to„i i , , lc Wls ^ e< ^ to do , because he was a 

considered to be the age of dLrotion^eif^ “f 1Gth year ’ whicb waa 

go abroad for purnoses oftiinia 1 * ien generally he had to leave home and 

beea instructed in his lather’s house in t!.^ P rl ° 'tp to this time had 

and physical exercise, and it was onlv f . ®!°“ entar y s . cience s (the three Rs)’ 

fences that he went ahm^rT^rkS" '** * *>* 

ed as the place where thoso youn<» nrin/> * 13 mvanabI y mention- 

sUa had a long-standing fame as'tlTs ? g °/° r th ® ir higher studiea - Takka ' 

exercised a kind of intellectual suzerainty overtlmwid f Cultur ? which 

And there is nothing to bo mistrusts *1 e , wi ^ e world of letters m India, 

of this custom of sending P r‘' 1 i f WOTd ' ° f ' he JMku " hM * s F« ak 
seems to feel.- 8 P *° “ fat » Place as Takkaaila, os Fick 

This custom of sending prince tn pe. „ , 

tion seems to have been prevalent in 01*11^0? ^ tlie * r h *g her educa- 
at home was necessarily felt baneful for tlf * Stat ° ° f those da y s - Court-life 
uries, pleasures and comforts only mad P ft ! Rowing prince. All sorts of lux- 
cally, as we might sec even to-day i M «?rt 00 P /'“T 3 life eas yg°ing and practi- 
————--^w«clessfor heavy responsibilities that at- 

2- J.. IV, p. 169 ^ ' f “ nC,e8 and psa g8or- 

i^^ss" 1 ******-*.*.,,**,, 1581C8 41J 

dnvlksiki (philosophy) and wrte ^ y ? ar * Aftcr the nth ho ha I a JP^abet (hpi) and 
pleted, it is not expressly said. sL mkTr' a ,S d *»»**»«>• (i wJp faO t °u-l Udy , t . ho tri P le vtda ' 

5 - op. cit., pp. 95.6. W DlkahUar - Maryan th **> were com- 
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tended a king. It was this feeling of practioal utility that inspired kings of 
those days, “deliberately and as a matter of policy / 1 to send their princes abroad 
to acquire valuable practical experience about men and affairs of the world . 1 
By journeying on foot through villages and towns, plains and deserts, countries 
and kingdoms, they naturally gained rich experience which turned out to be a 
source of great help in their later life. “Now kings of former times” says the 
Tila-Mufthi-Jdtaka , 2 “though there might be a famous teacher living in 
their own city, used to send their sons to foreign countries afar off to complete 
their education, that by this means they might learn to quell their pride and 
highmindedness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the 
ways of the world.” This is in complete consonance with the spirit of Kautilya 
who urges upon the prince a thorough course of intellectual naming and moral 
discipline . 3 A thorough politician and a psychologist that he was, Kauitlva 
realized the groat fact that from education springs discipline and that only 
a prince with a disciplined mind and body can carry on administration on sound 
lines. Did not tho kings of the Jdtakas remember this great truth, when they 
sent their sons abroad ? 

Takkasila was not the resort only for Princes, but also for students from 
_ __ other classes and ranks of society—Brahmaijas, sons of 

TAKKASILA magnates and magnificoes, sons of merchants and tailors and 

fishermen. And the education imported there was in the 
main the same, though special courses for different students were also not 
absent. As this subject on education shall be dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter, wo shall here confine ourselves to some of the general 
points only which touch tho life of a princo in particular, though it is diffi¬ 
cult, we should admit, to differentiate between a prince-student and others. 

Usually, though not always, tho princo went to Takkasila in company 
with his fellow-students—sons of the Purohita, tho ministers, the commander- 
in-chief and other officers . 4 He had to come out in tho robe of an humble 
student leaving aside all those feelings of his higher position which ho had 
upto then been, consciously or unconsciously, cherishing within himself. The 
interesting and very valuable material furnished on this point by the Tila- 
MuWri-J dtaka , 5 to which a reference has already been made and to which we 
shall have frequently to return while dealing with this subject in detail, must 
here be noted, especially because it presents before us the prince-student: 

Calling his boy to him,” thus runs the story,—“now the lad was sixteen 
years old—he (*.e., the king of Benares) gave him one-soled sandals, a sunshade 
of leaves, snd a thousand pieces of money with these words : 

L Mookerjt in “ Buddhistic 8tudies'\ p 239. 

2. J., ir, p . 277. “ Poranakamjano ca attano putte , tram tie nihalamdnadappd silunhak - 
Mama lolcacarittahu ca bhovinantiti attano nagart diedpamokhe dcariye vijjamane pi sippuggaha- 
natthdya dure tiro raftKam pesenti 

urri 3 \, Arihaid8tra ’ r »5; VTII. 3; Ghoshal, Hindu Political Theories , p. 139,; Dikshitar 
2 fit Mauryan Polity", pp 101-105. 

4 * J., V, pp. 247, 263 ; III, p. 238 ; V, p. 210. 

5 * J., II, pp. 277-8. 

12 
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“My son, get you to Takkasila, and study there.” 


The boy obeyed, he bade his parents farewell, and in due course arrived 
at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at 
the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. When the lad set eyes upon the teacher, he 
loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a respectful greeting stood 
still where he was. The teacher saw that he was w’eary and welcomed the new 
comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by him. 


“Where have you come from ?” he asked. 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are you ?” 

I am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“What brings you here ?” 

“I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

V ell, have you brought the teacher’s fee or do you wish to attend on mo 
m return for teaching you ?” 


I have brought a fee with mo.” and with this he laid at the toacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

attend on their teacher by day, and at night they 
earn o un. but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in his 
oust, anc t ms they learn. And this teacher, like tho rest, gave schooling to 
e prince on e\ ery light and lucky day. Thus the young prince was taught. 

fo^tiirp!°oVif aSS ^ e *k* S ’ ; et ^ r * ngs before us practically all the principal 
features of the educational system of those times. J 

castes, had all theii iVaon^Md dtatS!!? 110 ” ° f ’v’ diiIorcnt cl,s “ s and 
ine ” 1 And vet tmctions merged m the democracy of learn- 

Zt with^rf " » strong impression, 

moral code binding all into one comnaet P \ lrsillt ® and of the stringency of the 

ness, specially in the aristocratic bked . 

pletely. The first and tho basic d .T no } PossiMe to be effaced com- 

unfortunately makes viz that of ft, Ct '° n ttat tlie “ w <>rld-renowned teacher” 
different ttcLtZTS “ r T' W '" 8 

sion.s What must havaT^cc T ° f dW r«»“ “ d d ™‘ 

pieces as the teacher’s fee (acaryabhdaa) vJT™ alwa ^ comm g Wlth 1000 
- 1 — k k Mnnw •• • .i - g — _ 5 ) ‘ nd hence living there as an eldest son, 

X. 14. K. Mookerj.m oVT____ 

2. The Khattiyas of the Jain.In* ‘ P ' 2U ‘ 

the Prince, the Khattiya par excellence? Pr ° Ud ° f their birth or status, what then to say of 

3. In this case, it may he recalled that the older Brihm „• i 

me older Brahmanical system of ‘ Ourukulas ’ was 
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felt against other poor students undergoing ‘daily a course of exacting and low 
kind of menial service for the school’ should be easily imaginable. Reading 
of human psychology, particularly of the growing youth, would be erring ** 
tried to see harmonious relationships under such circumstances. Try 
as he would to make himself amenable to the stricter system of moral and in¬ 
tellectual discipline, the prince could not, possibly, forego aristocia ic 
sciousncss. Of course it was the right and duty of the teacher to jm** 
defiance of rules and regulations, come from whatever comer it might. But 
unfortunately the proud Khattiya youth would at once consider this as an m 
suit to, and an infringement upon, his high position. An t e ma iuous 
of revenge must have been lurking in his inner heart on y to jut» opc 
the opportunity presented itself, for instance, when he ec ^° ie 0 * e • i 
kingdom. Such an instance is presented by the TtUmutihi Jataka a„• 

In the beginning the prince behaves well. One day he goes for a bath alon 
with his teacher. He sees an old woman sitting and watc m 0 somo 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a lam u ant 0 third 
without paying anything. The same thing happens on t c nox aiu 
day, .hTtffpJ old woman out. “Master, I have boon pwmbmg ;«*» 
seeds, and your pupil took a handful and ate them . T us ic ias l one ’ 

he did it yesterday and he did it the day before ! Surely he will eat me out of 
houso and home !” The teacher consoles her and causing tl 0 , i no 
voung fellow by his two hands, smites him thrice upon the v \u i a 
itiot: bidding him toko corn not to do it ogoin Tb, you th ke. |» 
silent at the moment though the “bloodshot glare in lii» e\ es i& no roi * 

and after finishing his courses, reverently invites the teac or o conic 
kingdom when he becomes the ruler. The honest teac ier, t en, go 
and witnesses the revengeful mien of his pupil-now a §• 10 s ’ 

course, then ends with a convincing speech of the teacher i w o in S o^ 
fulness of discipline which ultimately quiets the king. Instan \,es o ^ 8 farced 
be found in other places also. The prince of the Dhonasdkha ^ * 1 2 3 

to hear the advice of his teacher ‘to suppress his cruel, har3 an \ io en .. J* 
as, says the teacher, power that is attained by a man of v io cncc is o 
and when it is gone from him, he is like a ship that is wre. x a sea. 

What were the Courses of Study that the prince could and wou g 
through at the world-famous university of Takkasila. The 

ggj? ° F three Vedas and the eighteen or all the arts ( tayo 

vijjhdtthdndni or sippdni) is the conventional bstof^the 

subjects of study taught at Takkasila. 4 Tlio three V as, ,o » ^ 

to the older Brahinaijic threefold knowledge trayl u y a a ° _ * 

perhaps more sounder as under that system it was tho move usual^.V^d his studentship—thus 
to pay fees to his teacher only when ho became a sndtaka * n( , • paf)er on Ancient Hindu 

placing all students on equallevol: Mookerji, op. ctL, p- --*0. J- nP . 229-230. 

Education in Sir Asutoih Mookerji Silver Jubilee l olumes, II , P- I 

1. J., II, pp, 279-282, GG. 4-5. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 158-9. 

3. Ibid. G. 14. 

4. J., I, pp. 259, 356; II, p. 87 ; III, pp. 115,122 etc. 
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the Yajus and the Sdman , thus showing that the Atharva Veda was not 
included in this curriculum. 1 We have, unfortunately, no mention of 
individual subjects under the sciences and arts ( Sippdni ), 2 though there ore 
stray passages which name some subjects under ‘scientific and technical 
education/ which may or may not come under the ‘Eighteen Sippas or 
Vijjhdtthdndni Of these, we may particularly note the following : Ele¬ 
phant Lore ( Hatthisutta ), 3 Magic Charms (TnarUe),* Hunting by bow ( dhanu - 
kotim nissdya luddakammam ), 5 Spell for understanding all animals’ cries 
(SabbardvajdiMiiaynayitain) 6 and Archery (Issdpasippa). 7 These were per¬ 
haps some of the Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prince 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of the Brah¬ 
ma pas, though we are not specifically told so. 8 It is rather difficult to 
conceive that the young prince should be prattling over the huge collection of 
hymns which were, presumably, not of much practical value in the governance 
of the kingdom. \\ o may, therefore, without much fear of ill-imagination, 
dismiss the stock phrase as only conventional and take it that the general 
education of the prince, as Hopkins 9 has carefully tried to show regarding 
the Epic prince, consisted in learning the aphorisms on horses, on elephants, 
on chariots, and practical usos of military machines like araohery, and fine 
arts and a general knowledge of philosophy economics and politics—the 
Anviksm, VarUd and Dandaniti of the Dharmasutras and of Kautflya. 

As regards his general mode of life at the University, there is nothing 

STUDY OF m0X j e t0 as was the same as that of any other 

POLITICS Student excepting the distinction which we noticed * before, 
viz., that he, being one of the group of dcariyabhdgaddyakds , 
lived a somewhat privileged life, being treated as the eldest son of the 
teacher. We have no knowledge as to the manner in which these princes 


s hU TtJu£ [ \ Vdrt i 5 C T/ 

Manu , VII, 43. 7 or a P 111100 : See Arthasastra, I, 5 ; Cf. 

For the n*mef 19 ««*», then current. 

Mookerji, Sir Asutoeh Silver Jubilee Memorial pJlfJ? Tit B [ ah ™* as Upansads, seo 

most have been a special subject for a prince. ' b pt. I, pp. 237-42. Ksalraoidyd 

‘ J., II, p. 47. 

Ibid, p. 100. 

Ibid., p. 200. 

J., Ill, p. 415. 

J., I, p. 356 ; n, p. 87 ; III, p. 219 ; V, p. 128. 

- The following references seem to indicate tW «i. 
the Sippas, no mention of the Vedas beinc i P rAnce 3 generally learnt only 

426. * ae * P- 238 ; V, pp. 1Q1, 177, 247, 

noticing : “The active young knight and*b^Ttrader^Tf^ ° f the erudite scholar are worth 
the Veda in a very perfunctory manner, if at all. Til Z?? P®^ on ^od the duties toward 
to be that, while in the early age there was no let to the ° su PP° 8iti °n seems to me 

to be Feda-leamed, the convenient practices of his if Si youn 8 warrior if he wished 
attention to arms... and he probably did nothin™?^Y 8rthe, «» unstrained most of his 
The memonzing of even one Vedic collection, it g0 over the t<?xt of the Veda. 
by such young warriors as those the Epic deDicts ™ ^ Ueve » have been attempted 

man of leisure, the priest.- 1 *** 10 ^ Practice must have been pecuUar to the 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
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■nixed wifli oilier students, Urabmaous. merchants ^ ^ ™* 

interesting thing win bn scon. Princes baling from I ^ yl , ' 1 ,1 

conJ &ionW 1 « Wo saw in the beginning of this SeJaon ***** 
considerable effect upon their lives on - E™n «** of tbo taK^« 
seem to have tefam a good deal of interest f the internal ^ ***"“£ 
Joins which wore roprcKtmtod by these princes. I f ) wc s , / . ., 

basis of reports procured from their pupfe, to fonn a somewhat.btoriN 
regarding the prospect* of Lhoir pupils in tliair own wrantnss anc • ■ » 

tbev wore likely to face m the near fate**"-* Fnrthormoro, they 
had o general idea about the motives that led tonvahie* “ d " 

politics an! how these could bfl clearly cheeked. WithtbnaO not [oil, in ^ 
minds, they did not forgot to tender pou*o*l and valuable 
aspiring ffA .Otiya youths, which proved remarkably m faum„ 

calamities whan they took tho mms of Government m t eir mu s- 

It h> through such practical advice that the priavO in the T/i'w.r J*i 
succeeds later on. when he ascends to the throne, in averting a grefit county 
coming from Ida own son who was planning a plot •&*** 

Takkasila presents a sot of five weapons to a prince V inn u lSS 1 , » 

sity and starts for homo, with tho help of which ho defeat a vor ypow« M 
enemy on the ^rj . A There in orocpttoBfil ®™ w LLri j* " i 0 

sons each under the charge of a separate. court ter («#* Keft \ ", 1 ■. 1 ™. cu n r ,. 

loach them each what they*ought to loam (fiifrAite < a >» ■ . . 

tom JataJco* where this occurs, shows bow great tho m immoc 0 . -.w™ 

was in moulding thn chMOOter of the prince, lho u»ur id " 0 ^ . 

of the youngest prrnco impart* to him ‘ftouicthing more ' 1:,U B ' i^ 

nduoation—‘Something that b the product of Jeep I^trcd JnowtedgO ^ 
guides the prince successfully through Lb rtuv« rtspousibumrs. 

How long did hu stay abroad for education is now hero 
Jrftajbos.* The education of a prince was not yet comp *> o w ® . , . ^ 

University. It was now the tirno to have a practical training of _ 

learnt in theory. It is with this intont that wo find the pnnoos. after ■ P 
ing their studies ut T ahkaaiia , undertaking extensive travels fang™* 
and villages and all the hml to acquire all practical Jul w|t ;^ 

country observances 7 And when, aftar such extent® _ * m 

exporimujo, bo returns to bis country, the prince ha s to <■ oovoi^ r _ _ 

L For imtunc?, Sm ► IV, pp. 31^ ff- 

2. 3en ? -PjP, eft} 

3, J.p UXpp, I2S-13t 

J. p I a p v . 271 2To. 

fl- X, IV. pp. md urnrlui# 

Undtn- iho older rtfillififiiLBjaml nyjt<.‘cn foLcs:. 1 , fririT-fiRl't &r ^vnrt 

from Rnna and a I^SI tn thirl«n F ' twenty ^ 


5**n itre aemumJi^, till uwiri^iiuy t E»miiu«d m 

Mdentty ilii-iptW (i> IhSnk rkitl thfl studcn' - wnmuriind . T^nnora r, K1 ifffrU‘r> on 

up ntudy niiflnr ctukr tonilitlonN, ilj thty weitu " ■■ 

#***■” *■ . . __ 


7 f. m. pp. no, » 

V, pp. 247 120, 


J«cKdrfitow 
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ing and various accomplishments and impress upon hb father - 1 He is then 
fit to be appointed to the post of Upardja or Viceroy * 2 It b not difficult to 
imagine that the return of the prince was something more than an ordinary 
occurrence, and was attended by festivities both in the palace and in the city. 
A king of Benares, thus, orders a general amnesty for all prisoners on the return 
of his son from Takkasila . 3 


marriage. 


It was probably usual for the princes to get married after their return 
from Takkasila and before their assuming the post and charge 
of Viceroyalty* We cannot form any definite idea as to how 
these royal marriages were accomplished , 4 Marriages between nephews and 
nieces were in vogue , 5 Even those between brothers and sisters are 
known , 6 where they afterwards succeed as kings and queens. But these 
seem to be very rare cases. The more usual custom was probably to get 
a bride from other royal families. Instances of this kind wo have already 
noticed in connection with Political History, But who chose the bride ? 
The prince himself ? Most probably he did not. Looking to the general 
custom in vogue in other grades of society of the times, it seems the parents— 
the king and the queen—found out a wife for their son. The Kusa Jdtaka 7 
is an instance in point. If we wish to rely on this single Jdialed, we may 
derive some interesting information. Counsellors were despatched to find out 
a suitable princess. They would approach the father of a worthy princess 
and say Our king desires to contract a marriage (dvdlm) with your daughter/ 
If decided, the parents with a great retinue, went on an appointed day to 
bring the princess. On their return the city was decorated, prboners re¬ 
leased and festivities indulged in. This was the proper marriage. But, as 
we shall see, a king was free in having as many wives as he liked. He dwelt 
in a separate palace of hb own , 8 

It goes on all well if the prince is the only son of his father. Nothing 
VICEROY- unusual happens and the prince, without any hindrance, 

ALTY. marries, becomes the Viceroy and, after his father’s death, 

ascends to the throne.® But in many cases he has at least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to be a stumbling block in the way 
of his succession to the throne, and suddenly on the death of the aged 


1 . J., Ill, p. 159; IV , PP . 90,402; Of Arlhatastra, 1,17, 
tit in ’’ T tY?- ’ P< PP- 123, 159, 407 ; IV, pp, 90 log 170 aro ■ V D . 22' 

University, J..IV, v!^. i7“ C “ 1 g btam P ° WOr ‘“Wediatcly ifter’rotura from the 

3. J., IV, p. 176-‘ , ( w Sa . ..agaialtak raja sabbdni bandhanagar&ni todhapelva." 

/°I p 457 GrCa ‘ EP!C ’ H ° pkiM ’ JA0S > 13 ’ PP 167-70. 

J., TV, p, 105, 

■J-, V, pp, 281-5, 

J., Op p. 374 ; IVp m 101: VL rm J.OI ,mo Knn. ttt _ 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
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father there is an outburst of jealousies, which soon develop, into a bitter 
fratricidal war.' In the ordinary course of affairs, the older of the two 
brothers becomes L>nyVj ou the completion of Ufa education and the 
t younger is given the post of Comriiandct-in-tdikf («WWJVf(<)' And, if not ung 
mi toward happens, when thu father dies, l ho elder ascends to t h, t -®- 
as a king and the younger is appointed as f pardj(t, In the cKiit n a 
king having more than'two sons, the usual practice Mowed was perhaps 
thiB, that they married anil settled down and either li'-od an t 'ing s 1 mfl 
pardons 3 or the king gave them each a province and let them go. 

The real conflict, however, arises in chho the younger brother begins to 
nherfah an idea of getting hold of the kingdom putting aside 
CONFLICTS hk c -ia<jr, whoso was the hereditary claim to the throne. \Vo 

BROTHERS. haw sufficient evidence to get an idea of those coidliofa. The 

youngest prince of a king of Jlcuares consults some Fawkn 
BvMbos regarding his prospects of succession mid finding that he has nolle, 
he leaves the country and on the advice ul‘ his consultants goes straig it 
away to Gandharu where he succeeds in securing the throne . 5 In some 
cases, even after the elder has already succeeded to the throne, the younger 
does not leave the idea and carries on his secret planning. A report is 
made by a slave to the king of such plottings of Ids brother, 1 he King 
becomes suspicious and intents his brother in a certain house near t o 
place. Tho man somehow manages to escape and returns with a t ast anm 
and invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or yve *a -■ 
In a light that ensues the older is killed and tho younger ©wily gets to ■«> 
throne . 6 Elsewhere 7 the elder brother is serving as the Lpirayi nnd 1 trio 
younger -is Commandorm-Chicf during the Life time of their father. Alter 
the death or tlm King, the eourtium. as was usual, want to make tho ®““ 
son king, but he. is overtaken by a feeling of disgnnt tor the ' g om w 
is then offered Lo bid younger brother. Hut shortly afterwards lu 
of bis erstwhile fifoling ilihI Ln Leiuptnt! Lu tha kin^'loni. 0 proci.oc 1 
thn capita] with 11 host of fullovrors 3 invites the king to gnu * 
flutrenduf, who* out of lii^urrutioidj aiiditiELtea the t(ironft flti' 
appointed as Upnrtfjd under Mu alder brother. 


L Sen, &p. ciL r p. TIL. 

is- 1.1, 133 1 n, 3tt7 1 IV P p, m: VT ( p. 30 jiito ff- M 

J,p Up PL lift taito j»j**a anuptihb*™ ?*■"***“ m 


s. fp n, p. ha 

pi|fa ndormflV’ 

4. .I.* IV. p, 131— U*am jdAapadum MjryflM* 1 ■ 

".Pirfjftti ttMw* ™ 

Saik pagynf hu i Khfttt it/** 

OftmeX! nigamihipi ^ 
iiriffkc janvpaifcki itf, 

Wc ha tK^ I'vicbuft: n[ t hr Kttkfr of A4ota vhm wr? riml that 
u hm*U of prarintoft, Hhimd&rkar jltafr*. 3-5-0. 
n, J., I, P p, 30S-39#- 

&■ j, vr tPP ^4j. 
i- J. IV P pp. iaa-v. 


vr. p. sm-c 12G4— 


Kumftrm were Appointed 
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A somewhat similar incident occurs Ux another place also.' Tim king 
on Mb death-bod renouunaneb to the courtiers that his cider son should succeed 
to the throne and the younger should bo heir-apparent. The older, however, 
has nu liking for kingship but lives in all royal state ami the younger b conse¬ 
crated as king. Hero again eai-poihoniiig is at- work against tins elder brother 
wliu b about to be taken prisoner, when out of disgust ho goes away to a 
foreign country where he earns Lb living by archery that he had learnt at Tak* 
koaila, 


relations 
K irrw’EKJi 
father* 
80 N- 


Hindu political literature lays down a groat principle twz-> “rfijyam 
Tahiti mirthiV’,* moaning that he who is protected protects 
the realm.* That is. the king should protect himself. This 
personal safety must, lie from his own sons, thieves and 
cuprite. KaupIya devotes a whole chapter on "protection of 
princes'' 4 wherein he, w ith his usual masterly insight into 
human nature and current conditions, shows what a danger the prince b 
likely to he to a father, and lays down what steps should be taken by the 
latter to protect himself a gamut the former, He quotes the opinions 
of some of his predecessors in this connection which, at times’ gc to horrible 
extremes. One of these, that of Blutnidvaja, is that "princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency «f eating up their begetter”.* The retort must 
have been nn outcome of long experience with actualities, and not a com- 
munplacc theoretical speculation. The Jdtal-a* place before ao a good many 
nalances of the tendency described above. 


A prince of LU years of age bccomus greedy of his father’s splendour (aifi - 
tFtfrAutwja) and is tired of waiting for Ins death. Ho resolves to kill him and in 
this he is bestirred by 1i:jh followers (upatthdka). who are of the opinion thaL it is 
no good getting kingdom when one is old. He tries four expedients one after 
another viz., (a) administering poison to Ms father’s fuod (w ieJiMapch/A), 
(b) taking his stand amongst his father’s councillors at the time of the great 
levee {ntah&vjx#hanam) and striking him a blow with Lis awonl when off Ms 
guard, (c) stabbing him at the top of the stairs in the royal closet and (d) 
hiding himself beneath the faed-stcad in the king's chamber on the floor of the 
palace intending to kill him as soon as hu enters the room. But everythne 
the impatient prince fails to carry out his plans and he finally begs his father's 
pardon. The father, however, lias apparently no faith in bia son. So the 
prince is hound in chains, placed into prison house and well guarded. 7 A 
similar thing happens in another JfflaAu.* Tho prince, greedy of the tktono 


1. J., II, p. 87 

2. Cf. .tiHeifisIr* I, 17. 


3> PBkHv. ffmdm JrMiiiNjwn*, p, m, 

i jdrlMMro, I, II. 

ft" 1,1 lhr> ***** “ d * im Cf. Gh^, ffWu 

fl. UrtJiiiMUrn, 1, 17. 

7, J., Ill, PP- 123-5, UG. MfllSl. 

A J , lit, pp. 5J15-8. 
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savis to his follow : “My fethsr is still young. When I wme to hole upon 
hia funeral pyre I shall bo" h worn -out oh I man. What guod will it be fur mo 
to come to tiio throne ihenfV Machinations are on foot, A ml hero ftEun, 
stirred by Ms followers, who bv the by do not approve of the idea o' going 
to the fm.ilS it and mke ft&opsn revolt against Ms father, he tries to tj^e some 
expedients: m.. (a) killing him near rhn bathing ghat [nnhampoWiu^ 
(b) stubbing Mm at the foot of the stair-onso (sop&iuipddmn&k) and (o) hilh 
ing him by a blow of the b sprHj[i-Hlisped inslntniuilfe with U« long handle pot 
soiled ifaUt}Mftirv«ani)* Ho fails and b arreatH'J put. m 

chains and thrown into prison- The way in which the petnoafi ate dsv l wit 1 
m both the in Ounces given above agrees well with tins policy its laid d$' A 11 
TjfilikBa and Parofero according to Kautilvsi,* ris., that the unruly pnnee 
should bo kept under guard in a definite place or fort- 


Very often the king sin nit the suspicious niiturc of Mh son when acting 
m a Viceroy. Ho did noi, then, want, bis pre^cUvO in the oily. as bjng - 14 u 
bimaelf wna alive Thus pond nr* s king on soring Ms mn who had come to 
pay his respects to him: '‘This fellow may do me wrong, if he P 1 * ;!]i 4 h PP u - 
hmStv." Anri lie .inks him to go away from his city and live in another pbce. 
The «on goes to a village and dwells there with his wife. 3 Awti^r iiLsta.u.c o 
snot ft himkhiiiuut k given in the Putabh^tn Jtttuka* Accompanied v* it is 
wife tlio prince oomos to a villagii and lives thorn during the re^-t w 
father *s life. Similarly a long growing giu^pioioua m observing bow maghiiicuiil 
wcls tho pomp of hk soitj banishes him front hi* realm- The prince v. ilk u* 
wife makes hk way to the Himalayas and lives thorn till his father s * cal ^ 
Similar arc thu feat* entertained by the king of the Bkurii^Uit Malm, 
and lui orders lho heir Apparent to accept a life of temporary oxi a 
from the city. In all these instance, wo notice that tins csife was 
only temporary; immediately after the death of the father, the prince ro 
turned in take thfligo of l ho kingdom wh icb was horrid ilary (fcwtisti ntfli j { w l- 
few more ii^ianc^ nf those uofiltal relations may bo noticed, A kin? mints 
to got rid of his non whom hu bad appointed as the Viceroy. TV hen his mg on. 
h attacked by a hostile king, be orders his non to go and defend the CJt y, tl 1 
the latter, knowing the situation, loaves the ritv» the whole population o o'* 
ing him. The king cIiuj Left helpless lice* away with hk wife and tins purotota 
ami tho prince Limn comes back to occupy tha throne/ In anot n-r p,ac 
ft pnnoc actually puts hi_q father to death and in this also tic pariH.J* 
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is helped by his attendants, while the priestly friend flies away to the Hima¬ 
layas on hearing about this plot. 

We have now reached a stage in the course of our narration, when the king 
begins to play his part in the administration of the kingdom as a prince , 1 
when, of course, the cases just before described were absent, and all was normal. 

The Jatakas unfortunately do not give us any clear idea about the duties 
and functions of the Viceroy. As a matter of fact, there is not much said about 
his person or his office, as he is oftener than not described as only assuming the 
throne after his father’s death. What they sometimes speak is confined only 
to superficial things. Thus we see that on ceremonial occasions the Upardja 
sits behind the king on the back of the elephant , 2 a seat which is otherwise 
occupied by the purohita . 3 He probably used to pay his devoirs ( rdjupat - 

thdnam) to the king at evening . 4 The Kurudhanwia Jdtaka 5 6 * * * has an in¬ 
teresting thing to say in this connection : “and wdien they came to the palace 
courtyard in his car,’ thus runs the description about the Viceroy’s visit to 
the palace, if he wished to eat with the kmg, and spend the night thero, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon the yoke ; and that was a sign for the 
people to depart: and next morning early they would come again and stand 
awaiting the A iceroy s departure. And the charioteer (too) would attend 
the car and come again with it early in the morning and wait by the King’s 
door. But if the A iceroy would depart at the same time, he left the reins and 
goad there in the chariot ( aniorathe ), and went in to wait upon the king. 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that he would presently depart, stood wait¬ 
ing there at the palace door. There is nothing taht may sound incredible 
in this account and it really gives a welcome sidelight on Court-life of those 


It is very likely that the Viceroy sometimes took part in the administra¬ 
tion of justice and had higher authority than the Sendpati or the priest who 
also not infrequently, are seen acting as judges. A man who had lost his suit 
a e an o t e t ten judge, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Viceroy 
and appeals for justice. The Viceroy comes to the Court and overrides the 

judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of his disputed 
property. r 


or the beads depiJtmente ofithrsUte^?«IciL?T n d° ne fc-!J °? e among the ei g ht< * n 'UrOuu' 
of these. See Nag. Le, Indian historical literature. For the names 

Hindu Polity, n. pp. 133 4. See ArlhUlaitla I \2 P S' 38aUo Jay 8 *™'- 

regular officer of the otatc drawin" n hanH.nnt« „n‘ n<er ^ a,lr y an administration he was a 
remuneration equal to thBt of Ihe purohita iVrim!'! 11 " 48,000 pa«<w yearly, the highest 
Cf.Md. V.3. See Also Jaya,wal > % c, 4 %p°“? 4 a 5 der - m Ch,ef > King ’ 8 mothcr Rnd 1 uecn : 

232; V, p! °101? WaS * ° onstant eom panion of the king whenever he went outside. See J., IV, p. 

4. J .II.pp.374; VI,p. 131. 

6 J f vi 374 ‘ 5 - 

clear from the Commentary on^the^/nA/i!^..* “l** 10 administration of justice is also 

process of law from the institution of a suit toits . 5 . wWonto » herein we find that "the 

affair”. Cf. Fick, op. cit., p. 107 and n“e decis,on * considerably complicated 
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The Upardja was considered as a “sub-king,” a vice-regent. He however 
did not necessarily act for the king during the latter s absence. Once a king 
entrusts the kingdom to the care of his mother . 1 Another king who sets out 
on a long journey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of the realm to 
the ministers as a whole . 2 Sometimes he is seen acting as a mediator be¬ 
tween the king and the ministers . 3 

More than these vague indications of the A iceroy’s functions, we are not 
told anything about him . 4 

Just a few moments before we saw how the whole problem of succession 
to the throne was complicated by premature jealousies on the part of the 
princes. We also notice, inter alia, that kingship was gene- 
SUCCESSION: rally hereditary in character (Kulasantakarn ), 5 and the king- 

HEREDITARY dom descended directly to the king’s eldest son , 6 as were 
AND ACCORD- the conditions from the Vedic times . 7 * This was the general 
ING TO PRI- custom: Abnormal circumstances of course arose when 
MOGENITURE. this custom was, or rather had to be, set sside. That King¬ 
ship was hereditary is also clear from the stories where w o 
witness people’s anxiety for the perpetuation of the royal lino. Thus for 
instance in the Suruci Jdtaka B , we observe a vast gathering of towns¬ 
folk in the palace courtyard with upbraidings. “What is it ? ^asks 
the king. “Fault wo have no other to find,” reply the people, “ but 
this, that you have no son to keep your lino. You have but one queen, 
yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand at tho least. Choose a 
company of women, my lord : some worthy wife will bring you a son. 
The monogamous king, however, refuses to flinch from his previous promise. 
Then the virtuous queon herself, playing the part of mother and wife 
to the king, presents to him a company of women. It is again the same anxi¬ 
ous and assailing feelings of tho people that drive the poor, helpless king of the 
Kusa Jdtaka 9 to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposing all the women 
of the harem, including even tho chief queen, for promiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects in order to obtain a son to succeed to the throne. 

As a rule, only the sons of the eldest queen (aggamahesl) who must be as 
Fick surmises , 10 of the same caste as the king and thus a Khattiyd, seem legi¬ 
timate heirs to the Crown. __ 


1 . J., VI, p. 95. 

2. J., IV, p. 370. 

4. In a drama ascribed to Bhasa, wo End that ono duty of his was to keep a re 
public proceedings— Pancaralra, Act II, -41 : S. V. Vonkateswara, Indian Culture through 

9 5. II, p p . 116, 118, 203. 231, 264, 323; III, pp. 87, 125, 149, lo9, 216, 

407, 439 ; IV, p. 124; VI pp. 34, 158 : Cf. Bhavabhuti, U to™™"™""'*,’!’’}' j U 

6. J., I, pp. 127, 137 ; II, pp. 39, 87. 212 ; VI. pp. 30, 96 ; ^ - 4 r(Aoi<w/ro I, 

7. For tho Vedic period see Zimmer, Altindische Lebcn , PP* 1 V. Cl * 13 pp . 

scholars on the point: Ved. Ind. II, p. 211 ; for the epic penod. See Hopkins, op. c » pp 
317 ff. ^ 

8 - J., IV, pp. 317 ff. 

3*. V, pp. 279 j§T. cf. Hopkins, op cit. 9 13, p. 133 n. - waa nnt and could not he 

10. op. ciL, p. 123. That the eldest should always lie a KhaUiya was^not,.and of thQ 

the conditio sine qua non of succession for we have instances where women o 
Khattiyd caste are made chief queens whose sons must succeed. 
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Exceptions to the general rule given above, tnz., that of heredity an 1 
'primogeniture , did naturally ariso. With regard to the first, 
E * 1 • we may note the following : If a king was without a son, his 

brother, if any he had, could ascend the throne 1 . If he left a nephew and a 
daughter surviving him, lie would nominate his nephew to the throne and 
marry his daughter to him, in which case the continuity of the direct line 
alone was broken but the dynasty did not end. Such are the two instances 
furnished by the Asilakkham and the Mudapdni Jdrakas . 2 

As regards the latter, it is sufficient to remember, that the custom usually 
in vogue was to confer the crown upon the first born as the numorous references 
show. And if we find youngers occupying the throne, it is always clearly in 
contravention to the long-standing principle. The cases wo noticed before, 
where the eldest sons in their temporary fit3 leave the throne and tho youngers 
occupy it, are, no doubt, exceptions to tho general rule. When a Benares king 
on his death-bed instructs his courtiers that “all my sons havo a right to the 
white umbrella : but you may give it to him that pleases your mind ,” 3 he 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If the youngest prince is 
recognised in this case by his elder brothers as king, it is duo to his extra¬ 
ordinary virtues. In tho same way tho youngest prince of tho Telapatla 
Jataka , 4 does consult some paccekabuddhas regarding his prospects of succes¬ 
sion, but he is disappointed. 


If there was neither a male heir nor a kinsman who could succeed, the suc¬ 
cessor was, most probably, chosen by tho ministers and the 
SECESSION? citizens combined. In no circumstance was the crown form- 
ally placed on the head of a woman. However, an inci¬ 
dental statement would seem to indicate that such casos, though excep¬ 
tional, did occur. Thus says a gdthd of the Kandina Jataka 5 

“Cursed by the dart of love that works men pain, 

Cursed by the land where women rulo supreme, 

And cursed the fool that bows to woman’s sway .” 6 

There is also a real instance where the throne is handed over to a woman. 
On the death of king Udaya no king was set up, but the commands of his wife. 
Udayabhadda were promulgated and the ministers carried on the administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom . 7 In another story,* a brother gives his own share of the 
kingdom to his sis^r, but it is not clear whether the latter was duly crowned. 
We learn from another story* that when the throne of Benares was left vacant 


«T., VI, p. 40 ; also V, p. 185. 

J., I, pp. 455 J0T; II, pp. 323 ff. 

J., IV, pp. 131 JJ. 

J., I. p. 395. 

J., I, p. 155 G. 12 “ dhiraltha tarn janapadam yaltha illhi narinOitihA ” 

The same thing is told more clearly in the prcwe portion of tL' r i « • . 

r *t -T " 

limtu." J wMviya eva ana pavatti, amacca rajjayh anus 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


8 . J., IV, p. 84. 

9 . J., IV, p.487-G. 314. 
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by the king turning a hermit, the people gathered before the palace door and 
requested the queen to undertake royal duties. All these may be exceptions, 
but they at least show that women also sometimes took the reins of gov ern- 
ment in their hands. 


This leads us to the question of election. From what has already been said, 
an impression might have gained ground, that the matter ot 
ELECTION. 8UCCession was wholly and solely in the hands of the king. But 

this was not always the case. There was tho peoples \oico, pop u -> 
which became specially uppermost when the question of e ctin^ a 
new successor aro3e, owing to the lack of a regular lioir. a * u e ea> ^ 

of a king of Gandhara, a prince hailing from Magadha was placedon the \ a^an 
throne by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila. me 
Pancagaru Julaka 2 does speak of the same prince as one on whom the kingdom 
was conferred by the people ( nagaravdsiki ). Elsewhere 3 a king w hi e rcnounc 
ing the world as on ascetic, directs hi 3 people to elect a successor. Ul ; a 
popular voice is also heard from the timely warning given to t lie \ icious pr liieo 
of tho Ekapanm Jdlaka : 4 “The people of this kingdom, dreading what a 
prince so fiorce and passionate may become when king, will not p aci > ou 
tho throne blit uproot you like this nimb treo and drive you fort into exi e. 
It is apparont from all this that the people could, under some circumstances 
at least, elect a king . 5 Tho people’s voice was also effective in cases where 
kingly rule proved baneful or oppressive. But about this, we shall spoak later 
on, while examining the character of the monarchical rule in genera . e us 
here carry on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. - n er6 
we come to examine instances where the rule of heredity and prnno^eni ure 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the ism o 
ministers and the citizens. 


Of course, as a general rule, the deathbed instructions of a monarch re 

MINISTERS garcling succession were followed, if be ha e ^ ^ 

AND throne. But wo have instances which show that heredity was 

ELECTION. ofteQ nQt tho so j e 8V ,pport by which a prince could get on 

to the throne. lie wa3 thoroughly examined by the ministers am 1 oun 

worthy and capable, then only he was declared fit for lungs lip. ^ \ 

Gatnanimnda JdtaJca* relates how the ministers, after they uc P*** # orn * 
the funeral ceremonies with great eclat and made funeral gifts, me m 
palace and told the prince that he, being rather young, cou o y 

.1- I, I>. 399, “Atha sahbc amacca ca ndjora C/J a ho. at J.^lG^Chha*- 

Muincitva Talc tea* ilaraj<inam akam*u'\ The phrase e ^ c \ an ^ a A cnholar has rightly recognised 
to, according to Jayaswal op. cit I, p. 115, is vote. The learnedl echo Ur has ngnwy ^ ^ 

the importance of this story from the constitutional point of vle • . evidence : *This 

cular point may not be wholly acceptable owing to the obscure nature of the e^oenc 
was a referendum of the whole city, and not the city assembly only. <f- &en, op. I- 

3. C V, &7—“JAam tumhalcam kinci na homi, altano rajanam ganh&thA See Sen. op 
cit; jx 01. 

t Wo^carmot?subscribe to Fick’s view that ‘“electionby the .people as^repr^onted in 
the Vedas and tho Epics is nowhere mentioned (in the Jatak ) • » 

0. J., II, p. 297. 
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consecrated to the throne after hu bad satisfied t.lusir testa pertaining to the 
administration of justice. In another Jdtok<i, x a king of Benares halves 
behind a stupid son, an idle lazy loafer. The Co nr tiers \nmtKce) hold n trial 
to tost his worth before consecrating him to the throne. At thu end they 
find that the prince wag a blind fool: 


"Not right from wrong, nnr bad from good ho knows • 

Ho curls tis lip but no more sense ho shows. "* 

Hero again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the test proposed clearly shows 
that the king must above all he qualified to administer proper justice. The 
princx hem fails in (he tost and hi not tillmvml to succeed. In Ibis stand is in¬ 
stalled as king, Eodltisattfl, the adviser in things spiritual and temporal ortho 
former king. J'llsuwlicre 3 we find the courtium choosing as ihu king an olo- 
phant-trainer (MuMcmvjn), after the decease of the king whom lie hod 
served valiantly during ail invasion from a hostile king. 

From the above instances it appears that sometimes if not, always, the 
prince was refused tlie right of succeeding to thu throne if ho was found ilcfi- 
niont iiiteMcctually or otherwise. * Heredity, then, was not the sole qualifi¬ 
cation, if it be so called, by which a prince could claim Ids right to the throne 
The hereditary principle was to hu qualified by that of capacity. Another 
thing that must be observed in this connection is. that as far as they did not 

vitally affect tho people in general, such cases of succession as noticed above 
were settled by thq ministers. 5. 


We have now to examine a peculiar custom reflected in the JutakaA, 
PHUSSA- °f ctooHing a successor to the vacant throne, We mean 

CElISosr, “• ChO,C0 . tIm fc3lfll *«- -the Phussuiut/m.* The 

ceremony is described in not less than four Jatalm 7 with 

' ***¥&<* being given in the MaMja.aU 


L J.* li, p, sr^ 

3 , G, 

3. J. T U,p.41». 


4, We b*ve an limiTum- in tta plain n . 

elwtion of Mr. 0*1 vwu set Hbnlilr mainly m tb§ ^ ? 'IT 5 *'* ^ ^ 

in inotlwT d**, X.. IV. pp. 407 p.. jivipitVnf Sil L ^V feetUr “W™*n«. RiWtoly 
'Wir.n amt thfm tic tfalnlu : '‘Wlml hu i blind i»-n ^ “f, k<v J^ **»? h»" "vru to • If 

kinpiom to the HWtiam iinj B o Into nlT ,’T nn d " * l,h rnl,J '- ? I rill hand ,,v,, 

EL^wW, a prim., rtrwl, with opmuv ?lc "rt, Kw m n holy 


lirish- 
0*or my 

i. p 

p. m -nc rush I>M wn« felt to be lnlrinp J :i.i.. t g J th 115 ~ C , 1 HopUna, J. A O. K. 13, 

^Jrm/iMlnifkrc IrutrMim, p t Gft rn Xh\ uirly p*nu4. ry. DifeatJtnj. fNtulu 

mrty 


wan ,h«wcanoint a Ling 
Xwd .ll. P . 210; Digha n. **&£»&** mok *™, S „ v/d 

V, P R 2afo. fiS; 25S-Q. 3C: VI, pp 1 25f| . ^ n “* *» j.. 

IV ‘ P ^ ,J: V i **: SV^E*RifS 


Li nu'HtioiiL«l hv KnutiLyi 
7. SiWLpp'lfr- 
YI f p. LflO. 

S. J..VLpe30jT. 


Fick"* 
nntin tlui 
pmfjmtdW* 
flbmok 

mf^rrxvd to nt J. 
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On the seventh day .ft™ the demheof th. 
usual day for Royal Consecration,' the funeral obsequies be■ o * 

H* PKP»'» th. fowl - * it » “f 0l,n " 1 v*ed 

beat of dress,. Tho oily is deoataW. Poor Urtusoolouml WjW J** 

10 the car with coverlets spread over them- Ft™ , 

b*rfi».V oo, ptaod oo the ohoriot. The . honot « then atfas M by a 
complete fourfold army and by nmstosl jostmMOta goiog behtodit b«Uj» 
it eontains no rider. Tho house prime (poo do o I i>. tiotll o 

the strap (rolAooondi) of the cor and tho goad i/wh am) oi 1 2 * , 

goidsn vessel (sewtaoaM.AMrop.) (« if “ "??*”% c“ 4 Tt?SL £ 
liim who has suffkifiiit merit to ruk thu tmgdom. i p1 J . . t jl 

mood the palnee aod procetsls op the UMp f ZTZ jte 
Oeboral and tho other officers uT the stale each t ml 1,1 _ auhannlv 

up to him, hat it passes hy the houses of them .11, and having b» » sohaioh 

round tho city it goes out by tho eostom gate and taw. ‘*™*£ 

of the park iatside. Tho fatore Ida* is sooa found oat 
eeietnenial seat in tho pork and bearing the mar sc op > a . mitable to 
And sinus upon Iwlufi wtima d he conduct ahimwlf ni a m . j- ' ^ 

such .1 position, he is made king by the hflUMpnest who concretes him 

loads him to the city. 

We fully associate nimudvca with Dr. Ficb , a in Ida doubto and 0. j . _ . 
on tins particular point: "Have we to son in those legem » ■ * c ™> _ ^ 

of an actual event, namely, tho selection of a king by *10 jw™ atorv-tellet ? 
phusatinilhn luilliiiig but a product of the ridl nil agination 0 * , 

To this no dclruite answer can he given, se long as ear knowled ge of ^ 
ratha is confined to the Jdtahzx,* but wu do not ccium gt _ ? , t, & 

eluded, that when the king (lied without >n heir and the ““»*■ 
successor from among themadves or from another royal lwUW ’ ^ j m 

conveyed to hie residence in a numncr eimilar to t it cci r “ Tl “ Z__ discovered 
the stories, and that people spread rumours about him i ia B 1 . j t 

as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods ^ At *** 

1. J., 11. P . l !07 : ItL p- m ; IV pl- 3d ! 132 s V, p, 2^1 VI. p, 1™. 

* . _ j r-„ dn rrtlarpatl n lflt 

2, Thr™ fim t flwi»rtl + paraaol. rr»wn p fthw** J ^ li r Jr , ljT I a> ML 

wo*n 'Ukvdhrf und KakiA oHh* Sikh*< Bam* m Iwh*& €**§***> ^ l 

4. Why T Till* fiiuitnin Lq mow or |M the mrOP S NoV^nit«x, ] SUt 

JfcLn Ufetatnr^^ lru^tittl ^<• * of (lii-i tiikri* bwn eoUfwi y t _ j, 2 1L /iA^A 

r l r l lit J 3 T I T tr... _ rr ■ J .. (TT-Tjtj 


1 * s ■ lll-l hi I ILIPLEIi alii if 'll 1 I rr J , .1 - ^ ^ 1 j a 4 * 

JMn litrmtar*'. Izuluma oE thlit I^ n 'J- r ^4 s 

IT mjT. T. ,r. Miyyrr. ffr'-sfu iWra.. P . 131 : .*an(* l 1 " 

PP’ 15^ JT- 1 U. ruaal XV Vnrmiin 
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does uot fiotrnd inormUbto that the pcopla of those times should hove 
beoo 'guided by the belief that the judgment of Ooii would fall upon the 
moat deserving/ 1 

Whan Lhu deetion of tho sucflfcssor took piece in the way d^ribed above 
or in sunns other Toni], the new king was not necessarily a 
i-ASTR and KkatH^a or a scion of a royal family. Sometime, he was 

KiNOSH in iha a0a 0 f & p 00r tuan T bom in the ^treot ; a at other times 

lie whs the id^^plLuiat trainer* 8 The i instance of a Bridimiimi hivviCi' been 
anointed king in furnished by the Saooamkim Jahikn.* Wo have already 
referred to an instance 5 when? a deceased triad's temporal and npirituul 
adviser^ a Brali ineijs. h LustaUod on the throne. Again, in the /WtfAi#2«- 
rutlJiciitt it ik n BrilhTniLT l ]:i who after instigating a revolt against n 

thievish king and thus bringing about his death U placed on the tlttone by 
people. It is quite apparent from nil these instances that, non-Khuttii/i 
krngihip w*a not unknown in those days. Kick observe: M TLe kgcfldsrv 
dianu’Ecr of this narrative docs not allow this to be tak*:n as a proof that 
Kingahip did not lie always in tho bands of tho Kkaltiyu* but that persona 
belonging to other ciasDvs might oaoaakmaliy be in possession of it. There 
are however some passages which seem to support such a theory. Even Lho 
lawbooks speak of kings who do not belong to the Ksfitrlyu caste ami under¬ 
stand by these kings oflow origin who Itavo usurped the throne.** 7 

Before closing cur discussion on succession and election* it would be inte¬ 
resting to notice a story which presents some illuminating 
OF ScnoN ****** B “ "» irda elcctiou. Wo refer to the UlSka JStaka* 
I’HOCEHL'RE- ulreadj mentioned above, The atory runs, tbit oticii: nil 
birds in the Himalayas fisfeunblod upon u flat rock far 
electing a king from amongst themselves, They candied about for a 
worthy bird, ftul dioae tho Owl; “Here is thn'ldid wo like” said they. 
And a bird ttuulti prodwtifttion throe times to all that there would be a 

vote token on tins matter (- yftbbmim njjh&rtyagufiuHatlhm'a tikkknltmh 

**« rf )* Aftw I ulKllll >’ bearing this annouaccmfint twice, on the third 
time up I03o {iiithdm) u omw end cr iod out to oppose the motion, "Star 
now! If thfttia wbrt he looks like when ho is being cancwtofad king, what 
will He look like when ho is angry J If ho only looks at q* in anger, wc shall 
bo sco^redliko ^iarao seeds thrown on « hot plate. I don't wont to make 
thirt fellow king. And enlarging upon this he uttered: 


1 . 5ImnalbA Il.wn, J.IW. ft.y m vu, p, 1 1 ij 
2 - IVk, |ip, 3M*X 

x x. if. p. m 

I. J., I p pp* 321 C. 


& J-* Il r p. 2GL 

(I. J.. HI, pp. Dun CHuffi tir-titLCf Hiav L. aiI.IjmL 

i in Wa'Id-a king in Ihp KvithuU,*, J [/ Jip j ^| ^ 1 

inn ........ 

rwcupF ti» 

Jh, U.pp, UM. 


’ * ]ip, 1 ,J4-tL 

&&j2^JS2 S^ X Ti - ifflyt r .uy . 

TtntJy**’ » 


4 non of a wtHsiijjni iorci 


Watery. T^-av- 
ti ^-wdra cild 
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1 Tilt owl is king, you say T o or ail bird-kind, 

With your permission, may l my mind 
Potmisuon being granted, Mr. Grow spoke: 

41 J like nut (with all deference be it said} 

To have the CM anointed as our Head. 

Loub lit his face t if this good humour bu p 
What will ho do whoa he looks angrily ) ,f? 

Then lie flew up into the air, 'walked out’ T rawing out “I don’t like it! I don't 
likoit!" The birds then choao a gulden goose and dispersed. 

The above report r if the proceedings of an UBSomlily 3 would be of httinc&so 
interest if we wish to compare it with ike procedures followed in the Buddhist 
'Sunghtx which ware, as Jayaswal says* modelled after the Political S$ngh&$ 
of Lhf? time. There is an unusual likeness between the procedure in the 
Jdktkft and Unit followed in modern political a&eembliefr — the reading of the 
resollittim thrice, vote-taking, the walking out- all aro so familiar lo us. it is 
not unreasonable to infer from the nature of thy evidence before us “that if the 
question of tho election of a sovereign did ever come up before an assembly (or 
ministers or cUIeciw?) tho procedure fopowod was generally of the type dis¬ 
closed in tho above story. Them might be several candidate* for the throne 
proposed by different individuals. Votes were taken ami success depended 
upon the CiKk] decision of tho Housed 


Succession to tho throne accompanied by tho time honoured cere¬ 
mony of coEifleonifion {Abhi$t-k&} which in elaborately cles- 
CRAxfox cribwi iu the Brahma nas, but which appears to have lost 

much of its ritualism in t-liu liuie of which our stories speak,* 
As Li the B rift map loll literature so ivtso here, tha priest.— gpnttfaUy tlio 
pwroltita— 1 C0USeemte,s the kinrj-fies innate by sprinkling water upon iiiiu 


1 *1. » . F- 3fl*G. W “.SaWcAi (■><» MJJH twij^ ww/fl lw*> « ctMtiki n***Mta 

.ytja A,!* ((rime >y i J Mi,' f 

*■ W»L G. fill; “AVl IHt /uccati bhtl/Ula hV r<> nf flfeniAitHiABi»untln nirutjdkiwa mi U tho a 
&0Ur* kuddho iamjMiii. 

3. Sob op. til,, pp . iir,^. 

, 4 ‘ ' f 8wi- ( op. : ft, p. 01, Wi» i-nnuot nsiit tlm tom [Italian nf quotim; hrn»—«lanwe 

*»*“Jie4 Ike eiul of one dUcunalan nn cloctiim—the pregnant wont, ™*.*j** 

pfnnstfl thh quctlfm in ihn Eric foriod < “If, h«wi-vnr t ttio peepln had iwttlw light «• d*™- 
*Wnti-Iy tl.r- n „rt Mcumnt <il tho throne, they alii! r.lnlflH, m wo ■» thrmigh l.L-to- 
iu 11 Udit'l 'hough . m 1 utlar fonn. I hr powor ot modifying tb« 
ht ' Th< y hm,, „iitl!hr tuwTmlli-niwl »i*M Of prorenimp 

V.if ttn “'•worthy rhun'r torthoirimst ruler. *ndd*r‘ mrl.-ny nay.>h shown to the f«™ 

it dm nut coin™ l,. with tboirTlcws. Anil it »> find that in no .-udt owns «*»I*®"?™ «“*" 
*■*. jt h ntiU |BM ktriSEeto oi^reo in *-J»t miuina-tlwty it; to * «■* 

V IM ,e » £hrl h "» JTOWTWdi WO AM G»t tho m I" *«»!!»* m * k fJS?5.hn t S 
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tmmltintt} ftom ft golden vessel (nMwAMfcta). 1 The uwal dwtom in 
vognc was this. The king was stated on a fine chair of fig-wood {ifdz*rfT- 
ft ad thou mis sprinkled with auspicious water from a 
coa^h with spirals turned right wise (iakkhtndmttasamiharatana ). 3 Some- 
times he wua seated on a heap of jewels (ralmrdst)/ Thu jmroktta would 
teach the prince ten ceremonies which an umvenml monarch had to per¬ 
form, 8 With the prince his wife also m consecrated by the ceremonial 
sprinkling and made his chief queen {aggnmahwi) * Then the ceremony of 
spreading the royal white umbnDa [sda chattamarifjol&in) was gone through . 7 
On the installation, the rule of the new king was proclaimed throughout the 
dtv by beat of drum, 1 A gray hie description is given in the Aj/ogbam 
Jdtaka* of the consecration and ita pomp : 

The oitv is decorated, the state-eEcyliaut docked in magnificent cay arisen 
b taken out. The ricWy-drcsscd prince aitaon it. They malm a rale round the 
city and return to the palace where the prince salutes his father. He is placed 
on a pile of jewels and sprinkled from the three conches and then the white 
umbrella with it a festoons of gold is uplifted. Especially on the tGoaemu of a 
wise*, righteous and popular king, there was no end tn peoplmT joy and festivi¬ 
ties- They raised Hags and banners and docked all the city. At ovary door 
was SOt up a pavilion, and scattering parched corn and dower* 
they ant upon the decorated platforms and ate and drank. 10 People came from 
different parte of the city with presents to honour him. The 

palace-wall* were covered with plastered impressions of hands (Aoti/inff/kmi- 
diAi). 11 The festivities and rejoicings were often Higoalksd by a release of 
prisoners. s 1 No definite nge-limit to the anointing ceremonies can bo gathered 
from the Jattfhis, Tf the Ifith year was the usual age for princes to go to Tut* 
karila, and if we allow for four or live years to the Htiidies* wo may take the 
24th or 25th os ! he age of coronation. 1 s 

The prince haw now heco™ the king, the supreme head of the stale* exer¬ 
cising a considerable amount of authority and influence over every kind of 
activity—social, economic* political and o von religious. Ah we, in our present 
course of narration, practically have kept ounwlves aloof from the 
of the actual adtumistrative work, it is hot constant to follow up bills course 
and notioo the king's life when he \a f™ from state affaire. It would bo thought. 
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«. know. M d^niportfaluto to Ml- 1 »! « «*» “ 

„f ™« «ug)c potamoEo oiil of lb. vrious tabv^ «™*J " ^ lL ’ * 
uliuiuiottotivo itiacliinc. Bui oui oourcn of information itarif t 
adopt ouoli » prwoli.ro- Tbo king «nn nn.tabio.Uy »l* ■Dort u..pot' ont po.- 
«... of thoio Lyt to bo rakoned »itb. " but tboo lo sprak of mono!, 
wh&ro Tie is so constantly to bo mot with ? 

It 15 thwefore necessary for us to notice whatever i-vtotinn can « 
had from the JiUakas. Various and inimerou* are t ho reference* u . 

rector, hobbies. habits, sports, luxuries and pomp ehcisivo 

king which wo may not lot. yass unnotieed, if wo warn to have a P 
picL of those times. It would moreover bo helpful to study the " ^ 
Lnporement of those ancient rulers, their who® and capnoao-thmr 1 «h»os 
dcvolycd upon their mwwuottL 

Thorn is certainly no gainsaying tho f lVjt Lll ° ^ 

about the pal**, the courL and luxuries. «o cliarootonaed by 
But creeping through those oxaggnrations is an cknwiit of truth and *otUf . ■ 

The palace of the king was generally situated in tho cent™ ot rh« «ty. 

Those palaces •» described os wron-storeyed adorned «hh 
EBBOKHCEs towfirn and pinnacles 3 and supported by many co utlltlw , 
HURRm^ D of wood. 5 Great generally oo 

isos. * led to the various storey*. Tim palace bad aUa>s P 

courtyard (f&jangttita) 9 opening into which wcrc 1 1 ' j 

the giansties, the trMeurertKmi and «t,faor npartmants.* Tllll ™£ a to 

was often the plain where people gathered in krgo nuiu . * , i ■ , 

witness some interesting perfoffflMico or to address a complain -- 1 ^ 

or to hear something from him. 10 Through lbs windows mi stroetd, 

the palace ( ttihapinjarandtapti), which overlooked the yan ‘ l " ^ >ttrfl0t I 

the king often surveyed the varied activities of th*«tJ *™ ^ L -i umi hm 

o*l bv the sight of manv an interesting object, _ = , . ■ • fln[ t 

mjgdra), high with pLoolw (JbireAi) 11 sprinkled wilk amuhib] _ ^ 

filled with fragrance" 5 and wrought of gold, was ^ " " n ' ■ t j” mjiny 

stayed and enjoyed in tbo company of In* kinsfolk («« i*" f y' <■) ^ t ' 

» My f»Si lidWrcJO.' • Tbo great Ml of tl.. gtao ( wt.ft.la> m tto >t 
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is frequently referred to,' where the king sat on a magnifioent throne, sur¬ 
rounded by bands of his ministers and mime-dancers 2 . It was perhaps the 
same place, the top-storey ( upanmatala ), where the king held private consul¬ 
tations with his ministers. 3 The royal bed chamber ( sirigabbha ) with its gor¬ 
geous bedding was situated on the upper storey. 4 

There w as a long walk ( dighantara ) in the palaco precincts where the king 
used to stroll up and down after his meals 5 . A feature of intorest was tho 
gambling-hall ( jutamandalam ) which was furnished with silver tables, and 
golden dice. 6 Nearby was the Hall of Justice ( vinicchayasald ) the Court 
of the king where cases were heard and settled.’ The palace itself was sur¬ 
rounded by a pat wall (mahabhitti)* A reference is made to a trough at the 
palace door (rajamvesanadvdre ekassa bhattammanassa), 9 which could be lifted 
up, thus indicating the existence of underground passages. The royal harem, 
consisting of 16,000 dancing girls (?), must have had a separate palace while 
the chief queen possessed a separate room (sirigabbha) for herself in tho palace 
itself, and there were separate palaces for princes and princesses. 1 ' At night 
tho palace-doors were fast closed and guarded carefully. 12 

Royal food was of course prepared by a special cook (rafiilo mula) in the 
mpT FOyal “ tchen (mahanasa). ' 3 Fish and meat were used besides 

rice an gruel.' When the meals were ready tho cook took 
, • n r th . em t( ? th ° ^8 3nd family in the palace.' 5 The dinners of 

° Mt mm overy «”»» f » 

The king had his special barber (mangahnahdpita) who dressed his hair 

DRESS AND jjj m fi ' jj- °“ gs and . tweezers and bathed and perfumed 
LUXURIES. "!"• Hls position in tho palace was not insignificant .’ 6 

iewels <• had uolckn 17 n 7 Cr0StS ^hamculd) adorned with 
jewels, had golden and pearl necklaces round their necks, 26 and were 


1. 

2 . 


- - ---* »* W* 
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dmmA in robes of the ELnaat silk and wool, 1 with golden slippers 
oh tlidc f+int,2 They were supposed to bo delicate of frame, MQQStonivri 
to the palace and all lea nlnotieflp md unable to hear the hard and dry things, 3 

Kingu are usual !y described as riding on chariots drawn by white homos 

4 Tlnsan chariots of state (wMiJiyahiratAc) 
Convey. were made of ivory and had silver decorations, haying the 

ANviKi equipage all bright and clean, while and apotless in tliO-Lf 

appearance, with banners flying free and adorned with variod 
poirdiEigsL 5 Tim ftfnfo-elephiuit was iis*mI gcnentlly on Occasions of festivities- 
or when the king went on his circuit round the city/ It was bedecked in 
bright array, with girths of gold, oapftrisoaod witli trappings goldnri end 
bright 7 


Of tho ponse^iiona of the king (rajjusiW) several gathd* give gorgfloua 
descript kins, obviously exaggerated. St'll fhay are not abooloiely worth¬ 
less : 

"Palatial balk, broad acres, steeds and binn, 

Pcxfuinos, rich robes and inauy a concubine * 

and 


“Whatever of silver, gold and pilaris, rich gems and precious gear. 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless, 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, doer aldna and costly dress/* 
are all kingly possessions. 

Many n kingly li^ure passes across our eyes while going through those 
BloriuH, with his characteristics. Mis hobbies and habits* 

OHabactek whims and caprices, fantasia ^d oven idiouyneis^fts, dc* 

horiiefX j serve more than a passing reference, interesting as they m 

ABIT8, cfc. {mA ft pjp^ pilillt 0 f ™ w .i o M A king intexcatH himself m 

knowing the cause of the sudden ailments of the stata-tli--' 
phant 1 " 1 1 ‘and another ol a state homo/ who used to Limp in imitation of its 
tminor.' * On tlm other hand, '& king of Mngudha is strangely jealous of his 
state elephant on account of the high praiaes bestowed upon it hy an admiring 
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crowd of oitivouBf t»id redyes to kill it by costing it ovh a precipioa. 1 A 
king "of a somewhat covetous nature' possessing 'a brut* of ahorse is vary much 
jjrone to mischief/ Some horse-doakiE From the North Country arrive "with 
five hundred horses to sell thorn to the king. The king, this tune, doviaea an 
ingenuous plan to pet llita homes at a smaller j>fiee and so says to one of his 
ministers i 'Friend* make the nion name their price ; then lot loose Big Chest¬ 
nut so that liR goes amuagbt them; make him bite them, and whan they are 
weak and wounded; got the men to reduce the pries/ 3 Another king—Bail 
hivihau*—is fond of casting a imL into a rivar. One day when thu net is 
hauled out, a mango is found Hacking to it. The king dois nut know its nanitn 
Thu foresters name it ‘Mango’* Mo eats, and is delighted with itsdulidoua 
ta$to. The stone is pi tinted in his park and watered with milk water. In 
course of time the tree begins to bear fruit. M Groat was tho worship paid to 
thb trao, milk-water was puured about it: perfumed garlands with five sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths wore festooned atom \i ; a lamp was kept burning 
and fed with Minted oil; and nil round it wits a screen of doth ** The king 
&cnda presents of theso fruits to other kings, just to arousu the desire of these 
printed to grow the prociouB insu in their own kingdoms Inking at thu 
FLim- 1 Lime an Ok in lit qare that tho reputation of his count rv may no t be 
shared by any other. For he "used to prkk with a thorn that place in 
the stone where the sprout would come front p for fear of tbeir growing the 
like by planting it" 1 A curious, but at tho name time i;rud r method 
of realising avow, adopted by a certain king La described in a 44 AH 

fluuhaa are addicted to the Five bins p T+ so runs the royal proclamation, 
“to wit Lhn slaughter uf living creatures and so forth, and all such 
04 walk in the Ton Paths of Unrighteousness, thorn w ill I alny, and with 
their II call and their blood, with thoir ontraila and their vitals. I will make 
my ofEtriiig 1 ’* Tiila h emolty to the uxtrama, though there Ore wmc kings 
who stand shoulder to shoulder wit St A^okn in. their until indite in for proclaim- 
lug nonslaughtor of anknab ami other rightemm clevis (MdghM&hcrii and 
Dfoimmubkm)* Many king* have great power of appreciation ; they am 
attracted by anything peeiiliar or extraordinary ami arc unstinted in their 
admiration. 6 Talkative [buhtihhul] kings figure in tho stories and their 
rombtfijes have to check them with suitable probloB. One king is ko talkative 
that “when ho talked there was no chance for any other to get in a word/* Hia 
nnnbtcr, wishing to stop this, looks out for an opportunity. And he ^acceoda 
in convincing the king uF the nweaaifcy of 'speaking wisely and speaking in 
teason’ by giving the parable of the turtoific ami the geese.’ Similarly in 
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«cother mstJUHtf, mini*, tor advise* bis gwrulmis t0 rtbTin/tbo par- 

to be thorough, discreet and well-n*trmned m speech, after wfotmg the F* 

able of the young cue too. And ho utters this tjdtfcl . 

"The sago his menanred words discreetly go ides. 

J5or rashly to hi* aucond wlf confide : 

Before he speaks will prudent counsel take, 

Ilia ft™ to trap, as Rnrud^ tfc* snato.' ’ 

An indolent {nfck v u>jfifa>) kin*- is corrected by hi^imn’-Htcr whilc taki^a 
walk Ld the royal garden a A certain king of Benares u so “ 1 _ ' ■ 

vagant and dainty as regards Ms mealy that 'when lC<lft > !" Hitmthe 
diK.ni, but os he wished to confer merit upon many people hf showmfl * ‘ 

costly array of his meals, he «nd a pavilion «lorn«l E ^ 

at Lli n dcM>r t and at the time of Siting, ho hml this decora m t . L mm all 
upon a royal dais mode all of gold, under n white p^osol w i P _ ^ ^ 

around him t and ate tho food <>f un hundml ^ lo b@ 

whioh oast a hundred thousand piwos of : ®nntedbydbinfl 

initiated into the habit uf drinking wine, from w ” t: J 10 1 1 ju'^iah : 

intervention of ‘Sakha’: “IFhe shall drink stroi^ drmk.all India wdjF ^ 

1 will see that hewhall not drink il Tt . 4 SaiM km i> 3 hfimlits who 

sympathetic to nsoetiw. A Benares king pro a ham , 

are Im gutsu.Ti “si large supply of thu best spirts know ing . ^ 

™.!y «, * *Kc LyrttL* .hnr^o. thoW d.^v^ , ^ 

king tends a drum boating about Lkn oity. wifb this pr much 

r«kk * Mm" ft- -t to."" 

as lake band ag^itisL beast or bird".® Rouio kings are uu _ fttJQ 

waKt* a single moment nn worldly matters alter i o t h^ir 

Barbers a™, therefore, directed t» report the appBoronoa of tbo . 

on their he^ n suro symptom «f the decline nf youth ond^the appn ^ 
of physical infirmities".' An interesting figure 01 » S nlnW ^ with 
wife dearly is supplied in a Jatahi. Afrcr her ‘ « ftt 1 “ “ ^ ^ ointment, 

grief. He has the body laid in a coffin, and endued w ith od am ^ ^ 
and laid beneath his bed: and there ho h<w without fooi . P ^ f t , M j n 
iug a "This picture k somewhat unique,’' us ng - . ftn j w mngle- 

thc Julaka lite rs rum no Other kings lov« thoi r wi ■ ■ i(J , fiiTUTC of a king 
miudedly.” Kings greedy or money and riches arc soon. - 

1. A III,] 
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who is infatuated in love flits across the UntmadanH Jdtoka .' A king i» 
thoroughly angry with ascetics, whoa ho discovers an fuwetir. misbehaving in 
his own liDtcm. “ttieee men go about by day in oscofcb'ff garb and misbehave 
themselves at night, and being angry, hu adopts heretical views and drive* 
away the whole comm unity of m. indicants Trum his kingdom. 3 A prince is 
stricken with leprosy, physicians cannot cure it, bnt hi* chaste wife, by the 
performance of ’an act of truth’ (stfanftmyJ), cures him of this foul disease. 3 
Some kings, far from being fearless and courageous, on hiring on nnruituia] 
pound OT perceiving an ominous phenomenon or dimming a bad drenm get 
completely unnerved and st m-ee invite astrologers to explain then uccuW- 
cca fully/ An mtmsting whim of a king* to do smithing «**i or 
novel m ns to at met the attention of the world. Hr wants to build* palace 
supported by only tea column, thinking that other monarch*, who aru 

accustomed to live m pahvees supported by many columns, wit] regard this 

as of art, and thus he will easily come to be Raised 

a, he chmfet king ; m the whole of India." 3 A certain king i„ defeated in a 
battle on account of hu showing favour* to new-comora. He is curiums to 
have suiuc illushntionfl from the trwifftiro house of paat history, and he asks 

shown'tTn w T ^ ^ ^ ° Vt ' r ^ ^“Sthrongb favour 

shown to ncw-comem, or have others had the same fate Wore V" 

Ut ns ww pweecd to have an idoa of the pleasures, games and amuso* 

1 " m W hwh the Jotuka kings are found to be indulging. 

K&t™ ^ *•-« f JSS 

WI ™ ri tiP: 

ttec phw. 10 find the UnVwlc, £* 

palace, gabW-olinmW Amla j- , ‘ , ,Jlch,ded the 

Mungu garden, the royal tank tmd tho JS? 

rotes and describes, both in the gatitfs and in it, ' A ,^ J ka vam- 

{upubhotjawsnm), whereby a king, forgetful of hkfaTtL **** 

These are : W^na—food, c Siml : J f ™ ^ 1<>r J r - 16 “FpnHUd t°‘ 

miismi entertainment, and U» v d»u nt * ' ’wc«<?Uai.wdita- 
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And in brave array.' Well trained bournIs (tilling iluid’yy^al.vi) weco ti* mi 
nlung with th«cflfiipanv.® But thigwybl cxp>ilitit!i wwnfti'ii a a™ 11 
of disturbances to tho people—villagers and townsfolk—who ttmld not '.arr) 
Oil their normal bUAnvdti, firming or trade. On nueh occiutimij the 
hud to inuatJji strong and try to prevent the grunt uicoiivcniencs that they 
might Lhvh hiul lo gu tluougli. "In tin™ day ” *o run® » ftwry, "the king 
»f Romes was pwarinuirtsly fond of hunting, and always had meat ot cwry 
tnoaL Every day hu luuatvrvd tbo wliola of bis subjects, townsfolk tin ^ huui 
try-folk alike, to tho detriment of tlioir busmens and wont nhunting. 1(1 
people, knowing the immense losses they would have to sustain, at once met 
together and deliberated as bu the remedy, ami through canoartodiu '■ 1 ■'■ 
nuccc&ful in thf il protest. Arbitrary and jmel orders must have boon pro 
claimed hv Urn king to carry out his exposition humcas fully, without caring 
n little for tho people. So wo find in a .Wak»* that tho king while on a hunt 
made u proclamation to all : “ir a deer escape* Ly any man's post, tho man 
is fined tho value of the dcor." Of course the men cooeemod with this pm- 
cUunatiom were moat probably his oourtisw—the retinue. 9 but was nu.ea- 
aarify at tho cost of the poop]© msuling in tho imighboiirhngd of in© iu^ 
ground, mostly thu villagers and formers No repr^hBriaion, for hufltbg m o 
Germe that I Ini T.ilw books taka* to b0 found in tho /tflflfcfs. iliov tuptosont. 
tho thing *s it wets—© favouriteamuscnimit of the king. 8 

Another uTnuBumont of tho king w« drinking,- tho 
rather vioc. The JJtuku kings ate soon huh ling grant drinking fostivnls— 
orgice, we might wsnn them, 7 when people enjoy and indulge in ** 11 Hurts n 
merry tnuking nnd tho kijigfi then enjoy tho ompunv of tho dancing S 11 ; 5 
(naftihirtAfyo). Hero siginn this dcinkhg mdulgcnr^ m ji matter nf come© in 
the storic* T ihois^h tho didoetio parts of the Jrftahii — 0 -^ dnrai the Epii- nt ^v 
show their disgust and describe at great length, with rdmilcswtd iUnfitr^tions, 
tho ovilfi of this vil+Jj H 


With drinking wont women—tho dancing girls sporiafly by whom th© 
Jdinhn kings are always surrounded. Tho afternoon hours of rest ani -mius'- 
rsient in tho royei ploasoanco outeide tho city aucm to Imvo been the n^t pro- 
mineni in this daily routine of king* uf the J&iuku aton«k fho ro> El T* 1 . 
WOfc indeed ;i necessary append age to the royal aity- It wan a sp&otnuH P nr V 
anironuded by a wall of 18 ^abit» high 10 aud living " big goto at the entrance 


!■ -T - ]V F ?L m : 111JTO : V. g 22- 
2. J 1( IV* p. J37. 

'I* Lp. HSl; nino J., ill, p r 270. 

Jm ni,j r ais. 

a. (?/ friir lliifi EpSo kiaigfl gniilji; f*n a hunt, Hoi'tinA. J r A*0 ^-» 1'1 PI 1 - 
5^lr-«i, VI Li. 3, 


J-t K p. 302 i v, pi. is.*; vi, p. iei: atio -T.. m r p, w 


■i-r i r p. 382 r V. pp, ia -4 : vi. p. nsi ; mnu r* . r.„| 

A lor Irate..V. pp, l.vS fj«. m-M, Cf, H'T^* iSSiiitU-nm 

|>M. rvi|| u f dfMrin*. VIII. 3. M^MthCTin.. ^. r ; 1 i ' “2irt! 
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Tvitih Iiiy.Ii arches (^aw)^ Besides other playing grounds, there must bo the 
litkc wherein the king sporty with lisa queens and concubines (idatoHIam}. 3 
There used to be a special Rwt for the king in thn park (nwriyttliwifJ),* as bo 
Lad every thing npuchl. There ho rusted in the lap of Ida favourite, and gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls singing, playing on instrument* and dadoing 
[gfimSdUamu'.chdvi) 4 and indulged ill alt sorts of iiierrimt.nt& T affecting vary 
biui1y T wo may imagine, tho moral equipment of tho high peftoftago. What 
could have liocn hi9 id blit its fur, and fin active part in + thn actual governance 
of the state, when ami if a he 'ho-nl 1 flfvtitaw has time in stioh pastimes, may 
well be left to tho imagination of the muter. 1 About the hamm of tho king, 
which wils imliimled, we hIliiI! pruxantjy star. 


With gambling, i h>: royal mniiBemrintH c-otnploted the fnurFutd vices which 
wont on undermining through the agog the character and personality of the 
kings, and tnnde them Utterly unworthy, t>f the high position they were 
holding—manly through an accident of birth. Dice-play UK old Vo ho 
umxt&crfiTOt— 1 whs the favourite game of the Jdiaka kings u|*a7 A gambling 
ftCijne it? vividly dcseritad in ihu Vidham pintltin J rt ir which shows some 
tcnhninul knowledge of the pme— the throwing uf Aim nn thn dfeo board, the 
twenty four throws some of which sire called mdhiam, admitim, haktibm, 
xrtrtii hktdrd—* 4 < L'jL us conquer by fair drift ling, nnd by the absence 
nf violence, and when thou art conquered pay down thy stdeft”—'this b the 
preliminary talk of the players, 10 Gambling is nowhere depredated in tho 
ddtith Hj OF far US WB ear sea. M a matt+ir nf fact , ttio J&taka kings play dice 
without any fear of reprehension at tho bands of flupn-raombjrtB, 1 ■ 


Thus tliu four main amusements of thu king turn out in reality to bo vices 
which Kmitilyii 13 diflcu^ses aL length quite in kmqiitig with hi» political 
farsightedness and p r v oholoyirjil insight. 

AVd ^ deqwf iota tho royal nplondour and purapkonmlie* Tho 
jewelled throeo and thw wLito umbrella are the two majestic symbols of king- 
iddpJ J Descriptions of the court occurring frequently, besides being interest' 
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in* from the political standpoint, give us an idim of tho royal splendour—not 
quiteexaggerated. We read: ‘Entering thocity the Budhbntta P™ 34 * 1 4ut " 
the spacious hull of the p»kco*nd then sauted himself in all h™ godlike beamy 
on hia iowcBed throim beneath the white umbrella of his Ro™“ 

him in glittarbg splendour stood his nrinigUirs and Brahmins and nobles* 
whilst sixteen thousand nnuteh girls, fair as tho nymphs of heaven, snug anil 
danced mid made music, till tho palace wan loud with «mmds ltko the oecnn 
when the storm bursts in thunder on its water. 1 And in imot or pacn 
WC lind him "seated in m»jret,y and splendour beneath a white canopy of ^ve- 
raignty upon a tlirono of gold with legs ns of :i gazelle.... His soleinn pro- 
cessions round the city, specially on acciuioas like Ins roi urn from eipediuona, 
are a we~ift*pi ting.^ 

Rut there arc brighter sides of tho picture also. 1 f the sportd and auniftj- 
ments no ted above tended to make tho kingly persons ulnUifoU indolent, awply 
spectacular and rnvfit fur any constructive work, there ware aoctam others, 
occasional though, wlxioh made them more unoiyutUi, more uteri., athletic and 
aesthetic and brought them in eloaor contact with the people at large, 

A scene of a great wrestling match at the kings door: Tin: WTCSliiiifJ 
ring was prepared ; there waa an cnelostire for the gaines, the ring was ducked 
out gaily, the flags of victory were reedily tied- The whole oily was in o w 111 i 
line over lino ruse Lira scats, tier above tier. M 

A vivid representation of a stirring musical competition betwoon 1 wn 
mflatere, Mnsilaiirnl Guttito at Benares: “At the paUw door a pavilion was 

tip, ant! ft was scut apart for tlto king. He c iMift down ifoin Liu 

palace, ami took bis scat upon tho divan in tho gay pavilion. All round him 
wore thousands of -laves, women boautoaunly apparel I‘d, courtnem, limn 
mins, oilmans. Ail the poaple of tin* town bedeomu together. In the court¬ 
yard they were fixing theadat3 circle on circle, tier above tie*... • arid Ini' in 
hand bo iGufttlo) sat waiting un lib appointed place.Unwin too wiw there 
and sat in It hi own seat. All round wot a grunt concourse uf people , 
The two mimiciaus display their wits and skill. All the people, t ho long uot 03t- 
eluded, watch them keenly and with pin<ltop nilcnue. And wben one « 3 
triumph ovw tho other, the multitude m thousands wave and wave their k«r- 
chiefs In, tho air t in fchoiuwidit they rthout sipplaiuaj. In 1 * :it chorus ^ cuEl 
dcmiiatioii that ia started ogainst tku vanquished, the king tal.i v a^tivy P- ? rl< 
and make* a sign to this multitude which thereupon tip £r> -md a 
bonw tho man to death.” 

Ona morn imjt&nas : This king hfia aummoiwd ftII t-hfl nflcliere in Mh dumi 

nion to niiiiomblo in the palaco yifi He invite by boat of drama tho petop e 
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all tliac dwell in the city to come and witness the skill of the master-archer 
Jotipala. hollowed by a great crowd he comes to the yard and takes his 
seat on a splendid throne. The hero of the day, Jotipala, performs many an 
intricate and amazing feat of archery and is acclaimed with unbounded 
enthusiasm and wild excitement. “The people make a great uproar, shouting 
and dancing about and clapping their hands, and they throw off their gar¬ 
ments and ornaments so that there is a treasure lying in a heap to the amount 
of eighteen crores.’ M 

Sometimes the king directly interests himself in tho propagation of 
dJuirma and culture among his subjects. He proclaims by beat of drum his 
intention to <k ress the citizens, including his harem, on some great topic of 
moral uplift and regeneration, “thus affording himself and the people a direct 
opportunity or an intimate association and mutual understanding that may 
alone lead to the realization of tho highest purpose of government”. 2 The 
genuineness of his feelings—almsgiving, showing respect to Brahmanas and 
amazes, parents an acariyas , non injury to animals—can very well bo appro- 
cmteci if wo rennnd ourselves of the most glowiug figure of Afoka, the great 
Mauryaa Emperor who by his piety and sincerity of purpose set on foot the 
Dham,m propaganda -based on a direct appeal to the masses.” 3 

All those instances would be sufficient to show that the kings, no matter 

, -, W ° " a at t °y indulged in porsonol pleasures and splendour, 

nml’ h”? mt<> cl ° 8Q j C0nt8ct with the people and, with their frank 

IHT7 h 7’ S , UCC0 ° ded “ Whmin S their The crowd that 

gathers at those royal gatherings has no distinction whatever of caste or creed 

or class Everything there is perfectly democratic. Those gatherings seem 

r -o our cultural 

patrons of the arts and literature. TwlSLEjlf.IST SS 
got their oducationat Tokkasila. The, travel fa, and wide reaving praetki 

o'oSr-thev iZir* “tiut'emente of other 

countries. Iney must trv to emulate them t i n 

came to the king with pootioal pieces ladthaA fin 1 i ' \ | lCarne ^ la^its 

ttoe,hohims.iitrirfrhJK?,^CJ:, r r; r<led i bem -: 

iu a short timo the whole people will take it on i ^ tbat with- 

take it up and commit it to memory”. 8 

1. J., V, pp. 128-30. ~ 

2. J-, IV, pp. 170: “arhbho nagaravdsino * 

deseasamt, nppamattd hutvd ohitasotd mkkaccarh ca atopaniye ca dhamme 

cit., p. 78. £ “ * Kn ' > ‘ Aa ** dhammam dtsui" Cf. Sen, op. 


& VdgflUtUi. 

4. e.g., J., II, p. 222; III, pp. 338 , 340 . 

5. J., II, p. 166; III, p. 104 ; IV, pp. 393 . 4 . V p 23 
0 . Sen, op. cit., p. »7 5 J., U. p. 174; IV, p. 393 ; VI, p. 414-0. 1404. 
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He is always surrounded by maids. 1 He tames birds and beasts in his palaco 
and gives rowards to them who bring these presents. 2 Music and drama 
flourished high under the royal patronage. A king in order to attract his son 
to the pleasures of tho world proposes to have dramas enacted before him. ike 
prince, bathed in perfumed water, is brought into a beautiful inner chamber 
filled with a mingled fragrance of perfumed wreaths, incense, unguents and 
spirituous liquor. Gracious women come and try to amuse him with i auce 
and music. 3 


We have, lastly, to examine the king’s harem which has, from times im¬ 
memorial, played a considerable part in the inner and outer 
H^VBEM politics, not to speak of uooio-moral atmosphere that was 

affected by it. 


Tho harem (antapura: orodha) must have boon a distinctive feature ot the 
palaco, and occupied a largo space. It is described as well-built, with earth 
and other plasters and suffusod with sweet fragrance and beautiful. It is 
said to have comprised sixteen thousand dancing girls (gohtakassam- 
takitthiyo).* The high number is only conventional and cannot bo taken as 
true, though wo may believe that it went up to hundreds. 6 These were 
clearly distinguished from one who was tho chief queen aggamahesi and who 
commanded a respectablo status both in and out of tho palaco, being pre¬ 
sumably tho mother of the heir-apparent. 7 It is not, as it may seem, curious 
or even unimaginable that those lefthandod ladies were freely at the disposal 
of the king. They aro not said to dance by day and go homo at night as the 
Epic says, 8 but they were a part and parcel of the royal seraglio. 9 10 It is 
again not incomprehensible that those dancing girls were often handed down 
from father to son when tho former passed over the kingdom to the latter. 
The harem was not at all despised. The king was free, it seems, to bring m 
any new girl without much distinction of caste or class a flower girl, a country 
girl or any picked out from tho waysido. 11 The only thing that was to be con- 


2! J." l IV pp P1 im! 4 * i75 9 ; 0 Ill!'pp. 97,429 ; IV, p. 41S ; V. pp. 110. 228. 343, 363. 458; VI, 

pp. 419-20*: itU interesting to see now Kautilya regards these pet birds and animals as remo 
dies against poison. Artha&astra, 1,20. 

3. J., VI, p. 9. 

t J.: 378 ; IV. PP. 191. 316-7 ; V. pp. 40. 486 ; VI. pp. 160, 168. 220, 

2 ° 8 ' 6 . One Jataka, VI, pp. 49, 60, 51, GG. 195-7. 226-8, speaks of 700 srivw TmVwiv ™wero 
1. p. 392, gives tho number as 84000. As to tho former, tho scholiast says that the 
only favourites while others were not. The number can never be fixed. - 

to dismissals or new arrivals-both of which were usual. As to comparisons. ^ 

Abdul Fax I speaks of ‘more than 5000 women comprising tho zenana of Akbar, the 
Moghal’... Ain-i-AIcbari , Blockman’s Trans. I, p. 44. 

7. J., VI, p. 220. 

9 ! Cf. xTi/p. 220/I^ka 1 had at least two chief queens and a large harem h^h at^he 
capital and provinces. See PiUar Edict VII “mania chew devinam cha Mvaei cha me otodhena* 

Mookerji, Atoka, p. 242. Seo Bhandarkar, Aloka, pp. 12-4. 

10. J., V, p. 269-G. 54 ; also VI, p. 160-1. .. , ., rhAna 

11 . J., Ill, p. 21; 1, pp. 398, 421. cf. proverb in Gujarati: rajanc garni fe ro . • 

vinati 4*1, i.e., whomsoever tho king likes, she is the queen as the one brong P 

cowdung. 
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siderod was, that “she must be unmarried {avdvatd)” He dared not take any 
who had her husband living. 1 The post of the Chief Queen does not seem to be 
permanently reserved for one and the same only. It must depend on the fancy 
of the king. 2 The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives in the harem did exist. 3 

The harem was, necessarily, a great source of danger to the king and was 
therefore carefully guarded, of course by eunuchs and hunch-backed old men. 4 
The women themselves were often corrupt and immoral to a degree. The 
inner affairs were not only an unhappy strain on the mind of the king, but 
had serious repercussions on the affairs of the state, resulting in outspoken 
enmity between neighbouring kingdoms. A king starts to quell a disturb¬ 
ance on the frontiers of his kingdom, and at the request of his chief queen 
sends one messenger at the ond of every league to let the queen know how 
he is and to find out how she fares. The queen, out of her insatiate passion, 
sins with every one of the messengers and then trios to alluro the royal 
chaplain who is sufficiently strong” to check hor temptation. The chaplain 
tells the whole story to the king and discloses the wickedness of the queen. 
The king orders all the messengers to be beheaded. But the chaplain comes 
forward with a passionate appeal in their behalf : “Nay, Sire, the men are not 
to blame ; for they were constrained by the Queen. Wherefore pardon them. 
And as for the queen sho is not to blame, for the passions of women are 
insatiate, and she does but act according to her inborn nature. Wherefore, 
pardon her also. 7 8 * 5 Once a courtier intrigues in the harem, but the king is 
placed in a dilemma : “He is a most useful servant.. .and the woman is dear 
to me. I cannot destroy these two.” He consults his pandita-amacca 
describing the courtier as a jackal, himself as a lion, and the woman in the 
harem as a happy lake.. .sheltered at the foot of a lonely hill’. 6 The Coun¬ 
sellor gives this advice: 

“Out of the mighty river all creatures drink at will: 

If she is dear, have patience—the river’s a river still.” 7 

Elsewhere’ a courtier himself guilty of such an offence, reports to the king 
about the mischievous behaviour of his servant: 

Thcro is a man within my house, a zealous servant too : 

He has betrayed my trust, 0 King, say what am I to do ?” 

The king replies: 

“I too a zealous servant have: and here he stands indeed. 

Good men, I trow, are rare enow : so patience is my rood.” 9 

1. J., II, p. 123; V, p. 213. 

2. e.g. t J., V, pp. 95, 44, 443-4. 

3. J., V, pp. 21 . 

4 J.. IV, p. 105, VI, pp. 435, 502-G. 1828 

6 . J., I. pp. 437-40. 

0 . J., II, p. 126-G. 85. 

7. Ibid. G. 80. 

8 . J., II, pp. 206-7. 

9. Ibid. GG. 148-9. 
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The king had under such cireum-Stano* to pocket tho affront of the intrign^. 

Thu lovely queen Kinnarii misbehave* iioi&clf daily with a cripple I > loAtb. 

ffl»" King in the rind* of the rose apple tree down £ 
palace itself. Thu king-Kuiidnri^orm* to know about ih*. ^d ord J 
to be bebeadud- But the Chaplain, h»iU "■«* 

Ledge, saving ‘All women are just the aame, I > oU ,l1 . , » [{ e 

in,moral women are, I will show you their wukriiM £ 

does show it, and the king pardon* her but throws her away out 

palace. 1 

The Kvndla Jatoko* furnishes amok other examples apparently lustoneid 

w*-**■**£ 

KnruhgavL* The woman of anting boau^^d^e £d V- 

of lWrs, fall, in We with a Gnrud* king who eomon to ^ 

Bena™ king and flies away with him.* Even the son n a «£l £ 

illicit connections With the rhioLqueen, Hero the kmg hinn k I 

mission to too priestly youth to enjoy her fur seven day*, ^ VJm il! 

them abscond. The king after great mental auto ,s btougl. to 
himself to hie fate. And BO be «.y* : “H-1- ^ mu jhe wnuhl not **»*' 
her kingdom and flee away; what have I t« do with her ehe has not 

loved me but fled away?”’ A told utterance of 4 true 

indeed 1 A more pathetic and a ghastly a portrayed in t he Mtapf 

JM..’ The king flees away from hie kingdom with 

bold pri®t and a servant, Parantapa, when nttooked by II*. aa* 

make a hut of inm on a river-bank in a wood and hve 

taking advantage of Wlincss, sins with the soivan, uud to ^ "or I 

aaks him to do away with the king, ‘ If the king know, n , ft i- 

would live: kill him." "In what way?" asks thu guilty ***« J> 

she : “He makes yon carry hi. sword and bajlunp-dreM wW he P™* 

blithe : take him off Ws guard at tbs bulking-plarA CUt off his head and P 

kb bodv to pienw with the Sward and then bury hint 111 1 10 , , f 

ghastly deed is aoeomplbbod. Another pawAmalc “f^Wretom- 

hfr utepswn, wlicn he wmcd to her loikvo to EP ll[U r ^ plvt J * ' * i >yp 

ing from a frontier expedition, and invito* km to enjoy 

Thu prince is adamant, "Mother, my mother jrttl are, ainl > . Q 

band living ; such a thing was never before hoard of, that » *anv n. ' 

should br£k too moral law in the way of fl eshly lus t. How can 1 do such a 

+. i’r.i ikisi"a,. wSw I 1 L1V. S7. 


Men reprcwntwi on cm- m t.h» 

Uorhni, Ji. 134, JtlilRR, xiv. 2, LIV, 37. 
a, ,T.. T, pp. 424-431. 

3. Hid. l>p. 424-7. iwrt f». 2S»- 

4. [trf#twl in full In J., HI, I 1 1 1 

5. ■),, V, pp. ttSSU 
a J. f III, pj’- iS7-m». 

7. j„ in; pi>. 337 41 . 

B, J„ III. pp. 417-21. 
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d«d of pollution with you t”i e vm . n„,i. » . . , , 

:™zz" •“i-iT r*” '•' 

L]l „ Wr ,. , t , P i 1 )I|UUttl Ai t0 ! liwi diabolical rcMKiiaewns 

Z^l.lv»nX * ,1 “’ *“* ° f ,la «*•* ™> *>'»«* titter 

the Ld^fttl^tiMMeVren^ 1 '^ “j”?* 1 *"* ^ lo ° ""»I> ob™**! iritlt 

.1 tiui rr Md r* w, " ,f ' J — 

^inrla behind mm? of the^e Impend W \ " \, 0 delumo ptupa- 

tJ » ^m.dard of moral it v w Ji3 Lidodb low TW " pCm,ltto(1 to toJd that 
Ltt ™ been developed from a k.nieUr truth* ^ ^ ^ V ° 11 ft,WV0 

<■ ‘v 1 * t 1 hw ^ )d « 

Wo may “« »«wj»*““*» Mpcol of Court-life. It L, 

Kims. »^»SSnC!?lC “ ' , ™" "* S T' 

stowing bountml \7Z " b9Ctv * e° noroufl h(1 - 
tiBEorBiuMrwb.iil.lf ‘mlmllaofBoimt!- l***?"? a,lfJ ^eg^ia. A 
m tins midst oftho Hty jujrl one before th .'™S? ^ Wl ? h ° f foUr t** 89 * 0,19 
Jii gifts atx inodrod thousand pi™ of m il “ 1 J® 1 ever >' da . v be distributes 
orally of iotorwt ta tljo toval n , Vltr .,■-..... ? 80 ar * <^ 3n r kiiign. B Espo- 

*$■*« who receive very warm wckonm wandorin K nocutiesy the parib* 

hLH window, comes down and lead’, fiiw. !„ ? " m ~ S 1 4J '* J,, TOtoiableftsofitie from 

unrler a white umbra! in. ]f ; M (JW|J f . j * . ‘ ll ® i,nd Benita bim Upon the throne 
it. lie then taken him to the rm-ul . , / <im U * irlt ftIld himself oats of 

to ho made for him and furnish™ t£*H 7^ I™ 1 * dwoU * 

tltinns Jna stay there in the rainy season » r\ , netmwi,?s mi ascetic 
hue nnut have gone a W wav to w ♦ i , , ^antaLlo aotivilies ,,f the 

his prestige. No wonder that \$oka fnll^'™ fv ““VitwUi and enhance 
thnsmtio over the distribution Cf W**** 111 ^ ™ so an- 

mattas to uflrT y on the work ofchantv m id „o ftpp0iated Uaha 

-__ - a “ llfI ftJ! and claas.B of men * 
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Wo pass on to the final stage in tie life of the king. The Jataka kings 
oftan seem to follow the long-standing tradition of relinquish- 
AimiCATION. ^ tlw thn)Ilt! w ^ cn t t 0 y attain a certain ftgn, in favour of 

their wins, and retiring to the forest to lead a life of pemoline and prayer, Tho 
appitarancc of “Gray Huir tT on the king’s head is frciniently 1 rhe ‘timmma wm 
the came of abdicating tho throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to SCO their sons ruin the kingdom and then they hand over tho charge and 
r^ihru. 1 Again it is not infr<?quetiit Liiat they flOm worldly ploAaurea And 
yearn for a hermit’s life. Even young princes ate awn in ascetic wowl* not 
caring for the threrw that is given to them. 3 There h ft tremendously pathe¬ 
tic Strain in the yiitkih of the CxHa Suhinotna JOtohi* which reproduce tho 
ftKpling? of the near and doitr of tho kmp who is about to turn u hermit, 
protest, the arguments, tho bosoechinga, gleaned through tho ijdijtat, have ft 
remarkable resemblu-neo Uj Uio&a ooittairicd in the Great Epk* in tho 
ing discussion Lhat follows on the desire of King 1 udEsirtthira to gives U[i 
life and turn a h-nnnit, eminently mmmurimd by Prof. Hopkins in hi a wAb 
known essay. 3 However, the custom generally did prevail, AVu lift'' ,J P”' 
haja, if wo believe tho tradition, historical examples id Candmgnpta Msmja 
aud Asoka following this time-honoured custom. 5 


HI 

TICE CHARACTER OF MONARCHICAL RULE 

Tim forcing details, which must have grown tiresome by now, give us 
it faint vision of tho man who was at the helm of the state and Society of the 
Jataka times, ihu most important limb of the body-politic. 

Now wo examine his powers unit prerogatives, limitations and checks 
to his autocracy if any, ltie peoples' voice and tlicir power. 

The king of tho Jalabi* was a despot, despot in the sense that ho was Erco 
to exorcise his will Dud pleasure. 

The king was tho high oat parsonage in tho state. Ho was absolutely 
necessary. All lbe eiroumstanfujs wo noticed before, viz., tho dire necessity o 
ft king, tho people's anxiety to perpetuate the line, the traditional high status 
of the king, all those would, mitumlty, force the people to r«pose conMuuffi m 
Inin and not to interfere with his doings, ?o long a» thny did nut vitally iito-i't 
tbum. Rut to idolis'i him was never their attempt, They wern not lt ' CTfl > 


1. J. t I, p. 13S 1 111. p. 1113—0. LH: V, pp. 177 tf- 
i. J„ U, p. 270 : tV, pp. 06, 4W, 4AB. 

3. J„ III, p, 31 : IV, ftp. 110, 121-4, 402. 

4. J„ V. pp. 177 JJ CG. 10241U 

C. p, 13. p, ITU-Si. 

0. fiM DUohltar, ftp. at, pp. 88-ft, 
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rhe former, an experienced man, saying that “Kings, verily are fickle-minded 
(i calaccitta )” is to our mind, more correct than the latter, a protagonist of Law 
and Morality, who says that “Kings are wise and understand goodly words”. 1 
Similarly the hunter of the Rohantamiga Jdtaka 2 and the Hamsa Jdtaka, 3 
who sots a stag free, seems to pronounce a fact when he says that Kings are 
cruel,” rdjano ndma kakkhald. Is it an exaggeration—what a man utters in a 
gathd in the Sattigurnbha Jdtaka 4 : “Kings are like blazing bonfires and most 
perilous to come near” ? Elsewhere 5 a sage warns his young novice against 
sovereign lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men. 
The experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that Kings have many 
stratagems” anekamdyd rdjano . 6 “Hard are the ways of kings : what will 
happen no one can tell,” these are the utterances of a learned minister of a 
king. 7 The characteristically sound advice given by \ idhura to those who 
aspire to attain honour in the kings court 8 we may doubt, and incline to dis¬ 
miss it as ideological only, but some of the home-truths therein embodied are 
worth our consideration. For instance, when he says that “the king does not 
count as a common person: the king must not bo paired with anyono olse . 
kings are easily vexed as the eye is hurt if touched by a barley-awn, 9 does 
he not utter the truth as already shown above ? “Win favour in the eyes of the 
Great (i.e., the king) for one day : it is enough for a life-time,’ so remarks a 
learned scholar of the type of Uddalaka. 10 What wonder, then, if the king 
should become so bold as to say, “I am king of Benares: thero is nothing I 
cannot do.” 11 


As a matter of fact, wo cannot reconcile ourselves with the idea 12 that 
kings of the Jdtakas are not arbitrary. But wo do recognise 
POPULAR the fact that the people of those days did not always 
REVOLTS. tolerate, or acquiesce in, the arbitrary or autocratic and 
despotic deeds of the kings. We have several instances of 
the powerful risings of the whole people against wicked and unjust kings. 
Fierce and cruel and like grit in the eye to all folk in his princely days, a king 
has to suffer severe punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds. 
“Filled with indignation,” says the story, “the nobles and brahmins and all 
classes (Khattiya-Brahmandadayo nagaravasino) with one accord cried out, 


1. J. V. pp. 345 , 365 — “Rdjano ndma Calacittd ...and " Rdjano ndma punnauantd ca 
panndvanld ca eubhdsitadMhdtitannii.” Cf. "... .even as water is the refuge of the people, 
so also is it with kings. If danger arises from them, who shall avert that danger . J., ill , 

p. 508. 


“durdsadd hi rajdno aggi pajjalito yalhd.' 


2. J., IV, p. 419. 

3. Ibid., p. 427. 

4. Ibid., p. 432.(7. 144. 

5. J., IV, p. 223-0. 60. 

6 . J., IU, p. 322. . _ „ . TTT 

7. J.,V1, p. 381 —-“rajakammani ndma bhariydni, na ddyali k\m bhavtsealt. 

8 . J., VI, pp. 292-98 GG. 1268-1309. 

9. Ibid., p. 294-G. 1281. . .. 

10. J., IV, p. 299. Similar are the words : “by once conciliating lungs a man may live 
happily all the years of his life” put in Setaketu’s mouth at J., Ill, p. 235. 

11. J., Ill, p. 325—Contrast the utterance of the Gandhara king before the Yakkha lady, 
J., I, p. 398. 

12 . Cf. Sen, op. cit., p. 72. 
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'Thii* ungrateful king does not recognise even tho goodness of this good tnati 
who saved his majesty's life. How tan we have nny profit from the king ? 
S0120 tho tyrant/' And in their anger they rush upon the king from every 
iside, and slay him ihure and then, as he rides on his elephant, with arrows and 
javelins, atones and clubs and any weapons tlnit come to hand. Tlie corpse 
thev drug by tho heels to a ditch and fling it in and then anoint their chosen 
person to kingship, 1 In another place* ail interesting seenn ia witnessed. 
A ifrikhnuiim youth has discovered that ii ia ilin king himself and his priest 
who have stolon and concealed u precious treasure, He declares the king ft 
J thinf ’ and sounds a stirring appeal to the people assembled there :— 

"Lot town and country folk assembled all give car, 
ho! water is ablaze. From safety comoth fear. 

The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain ; 
Henceforth protect yonmives, your refuge proves your bane," 


Tho people realize that the king who should protact them is himself a thief 
and determine to kill him, ‘that ho may not in future go on plundering any 
more.’ With stick* and hammers they go out and I mat the king and tbo 
puroftita till they jins dead, Tho Rrahmana youth is then proclaimed king, 
Kkuwhetc’ the people are seen putting the priest to death mid than hurrying 
with sticks and stones to kill thj tyrant king himself in u fit of frenzied glee 
It is only with dn Iue' intervention that the king's life is spared. Hois driven 
out of the city and thrown into an outcaste Octtkment. Similarly when tho 
people of a country find that their king has developed cannibalistic tastes 
tiny at once »tit m revolt. They approach the commands imthief nod auk, 
- W hul do you prepo.rt; to tin l How will yon proceed now i You have caught 
the man-eating rogue i If he does no* give it up, have him expelled from bi& 
kmgdom Now they would not su&r the king to say a word. They *n*( 
lum, < bait. but not tho leant, wo have un instance of n king having b^a slain 

^^JTF b T M i Tlw kin B is >“*H comes across a lovely 
muLUn trajutu. ihn **uf a yuuwfal villager, and desires to cateb hnld of 

l 11 r ‘ Lul ° U t0m1 ^ l -*” ^ tL * » nut utmiarriwl and there¬ 

for, not easy to gut at , he indulge* in a savage misuse of hi* royal power has 

the husband an a fake charge of theft, und centum,* him to mnitnl 

piinmlimeiit. bekka. the p^V. gud' op««» to their „**«. He drags the 
km to th, plaoc of ^ution. mmi the servants lift the **o and chop oil a 

bead-it b the bug s head, Thu BoMfaatta is consecrated tinmSTl,! 

loud approval of the .uinmm, the HriLmapos, Umgrin^ 


t. J.. t. p. 1M, 
a. J, ITT, pp, 61*4. 

9. J., VI, ft*. 1M. jj, 

4. Jri V. pp, 4T0, jf, 

j, ii.in* iia-t feu, op.tit,, 


flaunt in that!*; - ISimt n£i* ^ “bwi 1 4 SM* i. 0 mythical 

ol th- ,;«*l rrviitiitem. wlru-h n, Its® IriuraiJh a,??®" fi lh - ■jrmMirfiif tilvinr «L,*|| 
la.Jk.tiuf torptahux,! fttifk*. ^ uSterift *' iuaUt * ^ 
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Undoubtedly the 'wxpopulV was ns resonant with revolt as it could t hen 

puaaibty Iks. 

Howatnbbom and demanding are the Sivi-fofe of ibo V Maxtor a Jfaia t* 
The prince had given away a ^aily-pti^d ekpbant to the f 

Kali4'. That was bis fault in the eyes of the P*°pK And they gath. 
together and ash for an explanation of the prime s conduct: 

“The prince and Brahmin, Vcaiya and Ufiga great and small, 

Merchants and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all, 

Tho country landowners, and all the Srn folk <?nmo by, 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the king did cry ; 

'Oh BaEijnyft, the people's Mend, say why this thing wan done 
By him, a prince of onr own time, Vessantura, thy son 1 1 

and 

The bidding of the Sivi people if yon refuse to do. 

The folk, then will ant, methinks, against your son and you. J 
Thu king proposes u. sacrifice his throne rather than ‘a tmuborn son of his , 
hut the people demand - 

“Not chastisement doth ho deservo, nor sword, nor prison coll, 

But from tho kingdom banish him, on V a Aka a mount to dwell/ * 
and the king replies \ 

“Behold the people's will l and that I will not gainsay. ’ 5 
And even banishment wan to be awarded by the people - 
“Together lot the people come and banish him away/ 9 
Mow meek does tho king appear hero t and how bold the people ! 

There is another instance which is highly valued by scholar* as sbo™g 
the limited prerogatives of the king. We refer to the Telapatta Jatah i where 
a YtMkinl- an ogress,—wife roquet tho king to hand over to her “b-oJute 
mastery over Ins subjects. The king ropliuu 1 “Sweetheart, I have no power 
ova those that dwell throughout my kingdom; 1 am nut thmr lord and 
t, r [ have onlr jurisdiction over those who revolt or do equity W> 
cannot give you power and authority over tho whole kingdom. ****** 
is this statement true I W« the kings authority so much bunted m 

Instance that wo have noticed before spunk 


Wo do not think it was. 


1. J„ VI, pp. 4&0-M. 
a. Ibid., p, 4 W-y«- I 7 H- 21 . 
a, IbvL.Ki. 1722. 

6 |4is n’liaV— /Jitum* tAusdo cSnnuSu S iw 

e! Ibti, o. 17*5, *(**■ ■*•*■*■ 

(AifllltJ. J* jjuhiu rfjamm aforfoiirj* k“°"n twm tmuba 
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to the contrary. Whether or not ho wai the lord and master of bis subjects, 
wo way not discuss, for that is all theory. But whoa the king denies Ids right 
of transferring the 'power and authority over his people to another, lie may bo 
reminded of many other princes who freely give away that power without any 
sense of hesitation or any fear of inflicting a blow on ihc rights of the people’. 1 
The king in the Brshmadotta Jduifai, 2 for instance, is prepared to make over 
bis kingdom to an ascetic. In another Jdtaka 3 tho lgng gives away the half 
of his kingdom t« a hono-dtoiler. Elsewhere* wc find tho long giving away his 
kingship to the ptrnhUa with whom the qaecimiuther was in love. Another 
king lays Ins kingdom at the feet of a Bodhisatta * who however refuses it. 
In another story the long actually divides tlie kingdom with a jolly poor fellow 
and tho two rule in harmony mid friendship. 1 These instances ate sufficient 
to show that there was nothing, morul or otherwise, that Could cornu in the 
way of the king transferring his power to anybody he liked. In foot the rule 
of a country by Lwo kings— Dvai/djyci —did ciisl as Kautilya H I tows 7 So 
that the above statement cannot ho taken as pointing to the real State ol 
affairs, and we demur in attaching bo groat on importance to ibis paxHugo us 
scholar^ hove done. As a matter of fact, the evidence L* inconclusive The 
(Htuaho .1 IS rather anomalous. From what we saw above, it would be more or 
low, nearer tho truth if wo conclude that the long was, a. a general rule auto¬ 
cratic, having no substantial constitutional shock* whatsoever.- and Unit 
this autocracy varied according to individual kings. Thin is tho improve* 
timt Lasts on oitr mind ufbr ^v.>rytbing h cotiaiderctl. 10 

The foremost duty with which the king was enjoined by the 'Law 1 was 
TUB £1NG * U ^ j^cl * ^ 0 him frequent I v engaged 

SSSSSn. Th„« h« » »i, 5S« 

1 STBA- 1 W- of bo bo*. fl» CommAndor-bi-Chfaf «u, of ibm. 

totboking i* But “ uf e r * v « Jirturbanoo bo yiobtaltho oomnmod 


This S3 rwojniisd by f-Vn, Q p. cit., ,,n 7 ] j 
.J HF iil t p. w ; also ibid., p. A 53 
J.»U.p,291. * 

J'p Hip p« 

J,p U P- 480. 


El. J. + 111* bp, 44^-0-— 1 'iTdja rujjnq^j dv-uihA l, jl j . - 
»«., p, 11. whk b, by thr w ny , gin/L i« A' »P<rttoanjS<f* difptti aka 

tfw tfOiunoiLiani mid ihrow i ihjrn.nl ,^r * _ \ fJl1 8Htl1 °«™*Hraa tTac kills* w uu Id calker 

mi than wL Lii _ ■ L 


due rMimciLlom ftfnl ihrow » iliri-oA c4 * V'tt tVrffiltr"* 1 ”* <hl ™» fll “ l 'ic kills- wuultt’calju r 
bMd o’fw the clitrgo uf tbs half ol the kic J^n thn T tl,e umbrella anif then 

J. ) ^,U^.P 0 | lJy ,l,i >F . W „ cl thin 1 -qIo by **£ 

apoD to doubt. N.N, J -™. 1.1 /, <y.. 1 , 1T 3W 5 ; ' ,jt un,,{ * term dcfw^ga » hywev« 

fl. Jkyunl, q, eft, II. pp. l*4-u; Frn, tiL _ 7u 

0- bometlbus, though, th-s mrrio. oj th,. A 1 ' 
tbv wick*dm™i .ji lb( mlc-n fm,| fit op their nrbilrnn.-'i,!-^^ 1 ^*“7 “ !his tcn could triumph over 

10. DteUHr pov, Ji f , ir tS 1 in J ' 1IJ - PP- ™T 

day* 'll Id* two work* - Hind* Adminirtrulin 7^? toil, tit utiomil monnreby in fiaurrui 

L"ii SSS X'SA “‘•-‘"■w ™'i 1 tff: 

pp Vie, jrel M '' 137; pp - 7f - w - 2l «.274, sis; in, pp , fl <00 437 . 1V 

IS. J., II, pi *134 VI. p. 3U. * 1 
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In times of peace the most prominent work for him was the 
lion of justice. When we shall come to discnss this aspect of admimstra tive 
machinery, we shall learn that it was not quite a separate deputmmt of the 
state as we understand it to-day. The king is often an original tn ^:^ 

cases directly come before him for decision. He conducted these cases in fas 

court not only as the highest and ultimate judicial authority, as it “ ay 5e ® 
to us at first sight, but as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autlm 
rity without any intermediate institution. This was the « 8ual 
though we may well see that he could not have been the whole and the sole 

judicial authority when the number of cases increased to the extent which we 

notice in the stories. A regular post of a justice called the ^m^aya-o^cca 
did exist. 2 3 And besides him, other judges were also appointed by the king. 
Very often the king is prompted to summary justice An innocent , ascetiis 
arrested, on a false suspicion of theft, and brought before the kmg, and the 
latter pronounces the sentence at once without examining the case. u 
with him, impale him upon the stake!” 4 * Similarly another innocent man 
is summarily sentenced to execution by the king. 9 Sometimes it happens 
however, that a protest is made from the side of the minister of justice again 
an unjust judgment of the king. 6 But this had very little influence on the 
normal royal authority. No exact demarcation can be made as to the cases 
which must go to the king and which must be decided y t e ju ges. 
a general rule criminal jurisdiction seems, as Fick 7 has rig it y o serv , o 
exclusively exercised by the king. That any person ot er t lan e ™gc 
pronounce a sentence of death seems to be nowhere mentioned m the Jatakas. 
Serious crimes such as theft, adultery or bodily injury were punis e 
rdjaflM, i.e., by the order of the king. 8 To what extent the person of the fan 
is attached to the administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the 
lowing verses: 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed judgment 

gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for ever lives. 9 
and again 

“Kings should give punishment with careful measure.” 10 11 
The villagers, though they had their headman to settle disputes, were 
free to approach the king directly, if they chose to do so. 

2. J., 11, pp. 181 ; HI, 105. 

3. J., V, p. 223; VI, p. 131. 

4. J., IV, p. 29. 

6 . J., I, p. 371. 

6 . J., Ill, pp. 104 JJ. 

7. op. cit , p. 112. 

8. Ibid, and note. 

9 . J., Ill, pp. 106-G. 128,154-0. 5; IV, p. 451-0. 210. 

10. J., IV, p. 451-0. 211. 

11. J , II, p. 301, for instance. 
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We are not told what other works of adininijfitratiou the king actually took 
part in. It. appears that he did not take any active part in other branches of 
administration, as they were independently looked after by the officer* nomi¬ 
nated for the purpose. 

It May, however, bo interesting to note here some of tho privileges and 
FRTV1LEG1&- powers of the king that devolved Upon him through time* 
old customs—tho Common Law of the Land. 

One of the power* that he enjoy eel was the granting of rewards in the 
grants form of villages or towns to persons with whom he waa 

pleased. 1 Some times these recipients were the JdraliinaJjna, 2 
but, more often, they were the officers of the state* whose was the greater 
AFPOlKt* right, politically speaking. This grant of a village (or 

juTTNT. villages) meant, of course, the right of the revenue thereof. 

He had the power of appointing 4 and deposing 6 the officers of the state, 
though thrir posts were generally hereditary. 0 It was also in his power 
to increase or doorcase the salaries (etiauu) of the officials of the state.* 

All unclaimed property, whether lost ur stolen, movable or immovable, 
lapsed to the king. A pur nit it a and his wife renounce their 
worldly possession* and turn ascetics, The king in informed 
about this, and scuds men to fetch the monev, for “nmstcr- 
less mousy comes Lo me,” says he, 6 The Gondliara king 
sees a lovely lady—a YtMhitfr -and U enamoured of her. On finding 
that she has no real husband, he tries to capture her, because “treasure trove 
is a royal perquisite."* Similarly another king, who find* a girl abandoned 
by barhuaWd, rejoices to get her, bemuse "treasure trove belongs to the 
crown. However, the rule about the treasure troves is not clear. Con* 
trary tothc above glance*, we seen farmer appropriating the whole treasure, 
a ar e go , " 1 « discover* ui the field. 1 ’ Perhaps the law wjis not so 

Btnrt^ observed, thoi^h thu royal privilege with conditio™ is also to be found 
S,t “^manulalKjmtefdroim Km.tily^ JrtMWia.'* 

There ,s a remarkable statement in a Jataka" that “heroes aro kmg’a 
properly, wh.ch may only rirtaa, however, that only the kings could keep 


wlhi-r rviilrtu w neu"Jayuvsl. f]f r ^ llfUja, 2W * Fqf nsrtrieti ««» thu privilege in 

2* 3 Hi 11. Pp. "" " 

V, p, a*CL n fowkr U i 

a. * 

p. 34*ii buc 


o -Taywvil. * o, ■ ILjiriW : f fwtrirtio,, “ o,, 

HI. m. p. »0 - IV.p OW3.24; at J.. 


5 Zr .-'^■jf'Fvrwvr- ■ * - f - rm ■ 

J*L&£ ROi Vr ' p ‘ f atV1 ' 

! t o,. x n. 

a 2=scssa* 

it: saaea^sftht"-*^ 

14, J. P lll r p. JiyMtu 
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IDlk-moMT, or whet Hcpkina 1 *ouU like to «U ^ 

regard to the Epic king, a royal prerogative. * u 
MILK MOSEV- ware received W the people of tomw*' 

ions like ike birth of ft prmen or the coronation ceremony,® 

w from thc3C> the king ™ entitled to other tm tithna andtoU* 

' P which we shall consider while dealing with 

TAXES. tiun The!W unhancwl the royal treasury out of whwh 

palace expenditure was settled. 

The King eouU «*t iefc«> »(**«■» “ 

return from Takkasili 3 or rummage* or coronation ot a 

AMSES'iy. princftB ur #U<sn the king was optionally happy, or m 
coses of emergency. 7 

rroetamtiolB relating t« verimm matte™ such U Mlnot nldoni,^ n»n- 

PROCLAMA- etaghtel Of aiuntoli,* l»abUc e ' 

tioxs. otitiona ,' 1 getting information frinn tli« puiJiic , 

holidays 11 were iwntedby his orders. 

The king usually went on his rounds in the city or country “j 
{a^MUthauscm} to know the real conditions of hia subjects ' m 

the king wore to have their coining to he announced, an 
decent attire and manners. 1 * 

While absent from the capital, the kb* ta« f”® 1 

meat to the .eioktote-.-hethcr w > “ *“ 2 , 

wnrLEOLT, cnlnr individuals we have no clear proof. } 

(rffjftwtirffiiid) seem to have been in yoguc ^apparently 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels sent to state-officers. 


1 . J. A. O. 1 x tip. 50 1 He il 

or ofcrtug —qt ih Jukcr natural rtilditii>n tbfl ft-gulK -■ 

tlic ausli.im. 1 ’ absii l T dL U- p. AS* 


1 

J., 11. H30j 111. p. 

(09 * IV. p. 32». VI, p 42. 

a 

•T., tv, Jk. 170, 


4, 

J,, V, fu 29.7, 


S, 

J„ VI, p. 166, 


& 

J,, VI. p, 3117. 


7- 

J., VI, p. 127. 


8. 

j., vr, p. 43i, 


fit 

r„ 111, p. w. 


10. 

8., 11, p. 04% for injUna* 

n. 

X, I. p, sou. 



J., IV. p. ot* 


is. 

,T., u, p 340, 


14 

J., It, pp. 3, 427 5 

rv h p. 37ft. 

is. 

J., 1, pp, 300. 357 

cU* 

16. 

J.. IV, p. 391 ; V, 

p. 432 Eft. 


It* 


J-* LY r p. 393 J Y t p. ¥K ^ T VI _ Qf 4 

... - - J.. ILp. 2 ; IV, pp. 233 , 370 , 409 , 437 , on™ to thn Q«»" m<rthw J ■ V1 ' + 7< ' ' 

Hopkin^ #p+ eit, p, US* 

j> r n r p. i74. 

17 
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THE PU ROUST A 

Nest to tlio kin-.* Stood the Upurdja —ike Viceroy—in tUa epkflio of 
udmioistration. Ab Lomvm tlip Jdtetkas do not (five us lunch dint in of 
apodal importance a* regard* bb position and functions, and whatever is 
stud by them has .ilroady been nut iced before, ivo pii ',5 over to anulfiei and 
very important official, viz., the Purohitu. 

Fortunately for tm, this ‘formidable personage’ of Ancient India, as l'rof. 
Hopkins’ has characterised him, has been subjected to a searching ex¬ 
amination at the hands of eminent scholars, The institution of the purohUa, 
bcind as old as the Vedic tunes, if not pro- Vedic, Lad naturally roused a li vely 
interest in it, sufficient to enga^ the but talents of scholars to trace it* origin 
and development. Header* arc Only directed to the eminent fiiunnmrv of 
valuable researches given by the learned mtfW of the Vatic lndt-x^ 
and as regartls the Epic t« the masterly contribution of Prof. Hopkins on 
1 he and Mdtiary PoMhoa nj the Ruling Caste in Ancient India . * Oar 

f*’ Lurt ' f “ * l ,r ^‘ Gt Jata *° evidence on the point which, though, b« 
boei. more or leas fully cammed by that talented scholar, Richard Kick/ 
whose inspiring had ban left us under a it cep debt of gratitude. 

of tho turohilo, w, notice that ho woe on 
v of the long, Hie [»,, „ M <lf ,,„, tlt0 ,, A 

” ,tc s,n " for gowrMioL togotton* 

Uto Pur.J,,!,. J?„ seven jemowtone,” *, complains the incthc. of the boy 

JB ST C£ md p ‘ f r, ,iV ‘ b * »« * »"■ 1 oL™ 

“ u n: r>’" •—»-* * 

the poet, presumably removing the old LlT mS ' ta 

T!tepomiito is » per, Omm o kino- mltlmsses hie 

purnhitu as Brahman'* Ik* 9uto hii* 1,„. i i + i y> .. 7 «KtfWM6 

mciiiou* occasions as the Sempati did 1 °° Jg*' 

inspected leader of other BraWniw wT *■ . Hc WU * tho hljjhly ‘ 


£,^.0* A, 33, p. l&L 


]. 

2 . 
a. 

$■ Op, dri.,pp 

Jfttnittd 
tUHC*. 

5. 

fl, 4., 11, F 

T. J. r IN, ftjt. llkl. 33.7 ■ a kin 


(ViWf. tmta, a, Tpp, 6.s, See thUd Biishltjir JJ, j , , , 

Op. Oil., ji|i isi-ee, husnitii, J/mcf* Jtfm, Inti., pp. |H Jf. 

FTurc- Alnn il=s iw mil .11 . 



^Jtl—JJiiFriAiJd tllJVlJn, 


Perhsj.tti.ry »en'4Ulio', tiro^i iL F|?ar C l1J MoUor» o[ JHoibpm at J„ V|, p. m, 

Ji'Au'^A 37 u ! n >J'P- ■»“I tl3» III. p. 3La.u. GO. ™ - 




CJ. Jny^pwa], op. U, jit il/, 
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you do?” They reply, 'Tou ate mu teacher." and they follow him . 1 Even 
hJa wife, who must of course ho a ‘fitfitmuiQl' 1 * was also a respected persona¬ 
lity amongst, the Krulnnatta ladies.* 

From Ike origin of Ms post, the purohUa has remained a teacher of tho 
Mug* The Jdiabi purohitn is always the teacher, the timrii/a, of the king . 4 
It often happt na that the pumMt* m the preceptor is the taacliar of the king 
in hia youthful days, anil Is appointed to the post when the latter ascends 
to the throne. 3 But 05 a rule the ^hh?!* being hereditary we stated before, 
the king accepted the old purahUu Or, as it some times 
AC A RITA happened, fi hia son who was his follow-mate at the T nivei* 

uity, as Ms Awrhja* The intimacy thus contracted in early 
days remained also later on, and the two became inseparable companions, 
both in, private and pnbliu activities . 7 


Looking now to the varied functions of the pnnthiUi wc fit onen notice 
that ho is the spiritual ami temporal adviser of the king—ru 1 i tmdbaift flufr i uw - 
rfeJto . 1 The latter is never different from the jmrohita as Fick * seems to make 
out. We have clear references to show that the office of th« pur&hit^ meant 
that of the 'spiritual anti temporal adviser of the king. ‘ Surfnth> Ntffrtfa 
Br&hmaruy Putchiio Aiikadbammdnmamfo> tthmi." so begins a Jdtahi. 5 0 
Similarly another J bnrn in the pur&Hita fodu become purohita, and therefore 
the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king, 11 ■ > 

Ha was one, probably the foremost, of the ministers (u?>iwca). 1 2 U hat 
were Ms fund ions is not clearly stated* Sometimes 13 he is styled VjWwtf- 
htiku 1 or do-all-minister, meaning thereby, perhaps, that he : id vised the king 
in all matter—spiritual or temporal. And that is why he is a constant i:oni- 
paniou of the king . 14 Even in travelling he is with the king. 1 a The puTpkita 
was of course a past master in the Vcdio lore , 16 and other sciences . 17 fho 
following jjdth&g * 9 give a glimpse of this inastcr-Boientist - 


& 

a. 

7. 

8 

0 . 

10 . 

it. 


Once * purohiU* 


h J*, IV, pp, mi. 

2. J.,II t p.40 F H3; IV, p + 484; V, p. 127. 

8, J., IV". rip. 4 SI r F3 he had iifco nwrc tlinn niuiiwifoID-U 591. 
fulls in luv<3 with a Murt^Aii whom be l?avc ■ hip with ebs’d (FV r p. *J j.] 

4 . ,t., it. 2 d. are : jv, n-. m an ; v. PP . i. tar. 

J-. 0, p. MS. 

J„ I, jl 2 tiD : IV, p. 4 ,X 1 . 1*0 in . pp. Hip JO 2 - 

1>f. pp. 317.343.400! V, p. 57 : Up. UI. 

Op. e«., pp, I44-.7 i 174. 

J ' Ill! mUoUilul-jmrpAiWfMHdrf WMfaSrafl** atthaiham- 

mUnuri/abt nh/ni," 

12 J„ II. pp. 00 (,lr, 127 (pfl.tfifrMmdCM) *64 - 

lx X. U, pp. 30.74 : nm, j. ft A. X; ISI4. V » B *< al tIw T ^- 

J- a. a. a., in, p, 

la j’’ jv‘ p ' ;T S , : v ' pp- wl-4 - 

a X'll/p^li IV, pp. 215-6: Cf. .tf.fl*!* P-. '-30, 0 “irutiiillfl AimIM ~ 

J«, 1 t>|j. Uk '4.1; 11, p- 4 i.i. _ n . . i,j._nfc iii i T*rj tfr- 

, Ifl- J-, VI. pp. 47,1^-00. loift-T : Cf. K»r^il Vfl , T, P- ’'‘RftSSLfuS 

*;W tn thn fmi,t r.rjV -j! thf d«Blinii- Of lna» tbu lawwlMlOTeUhi 

Vt-Uu^u, and .kill in modln^pmteaU,providi ng of fewldmlal rtmnoE etfwr Ibitip . we * o 
■ TCHS [film Sakrn rjuuteti liy lirlfialiilxi r p op. £cL T p. 1-7- 
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He is clever, knows all omens and sounds. 

Skilled in signs and dreams, goings out 

and comings in (of the nakJchattas) understands 

All tokens in earth and air and stars.” 

Leaving aside these advisory functions and coming to the practical side, 
we notice that the purohda sometimes, and not usuallv, took part in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. In one Jdtaka' he is represented as a ‘backbiter greedy 
of bnbes and a giver of unrighteous judgments (Kutavinicchayiko hdatta- 
.?e r e we are told that the study of the Holy lore was the rightful 
and delightful duty of the purohita, but that to sit on the seat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him by the king. So he utters at the end : 

“Once in holy lore delighting I in sinful toils was cast, 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years 

I passed.” 2 

kb'ht'flu!* Mii 8 i„?rfv me “. as *" “fr du « *° tke feet that the 

real owners and put the wrong ov^ersi V** *° dl8pOSSe8S the 

ideal of justice so frequently preached m ? thTjTl the hi 8 h 

once gives a wrong judgmental the Tt*? * atahu ' Thls purohita- judge 
viceroy who rectifies it °upon which th/l^ approachea the P rince - 

office and place, the ?™' 8 ” 8 **? !«"**•<*«? h “ 

presented in a better light. Here it is the mstance5 18 re ‘ 

is a bad judge, and a defeated man annroaeh " h °, conducts cases 411(1 

judgment and the king being pleasedwith h^ ^ pUr ° ht ! a > who reverses the 
try all law-suits from that tin/so that “it *T appomta ^ to judgeship to 
perity for the world.” These instances strlfth™ S** ^ pr ° 3 ' 

cient to indicate the nature of his function as a mdse Th ^ 

a judge, was not a usual affair. 6 Judg0 ‘ The purohita becoming 

For other functions of the i 

of the king’s treasures seems to have b^en one of5,“® clear proof - Guarding 
_ 6 been one of Jus duties, if we can believe 

1. J., V, pp. 1, 2, 10. ~ 

2. Ibid., p. 10—G. 31. 

3. J., VI, p. 131. 

4. J., VI , 41 vinicehayarh kumdrasea addsi ” 

5. J., II, pp. 186 ff: 
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i n tie wolds which he utters when urrested by the king’s servants on a false 

Zcaritam). ' If I am not bronght before the fang, all his wealth w,U be l»t. 

Sometimes, he is shown a, settling the prices with dealers and 
like the horse-dealers from the North.' Even here, if he did uo™ 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another awiocco PP 

L work, though his statusas an 

^tur^of adm^strative affaipi in those days when the king was anything and 
everything. . , 

The purohita's character as a Brahmapa is seldom, if ever, os d JJS ^ 
in the stories. If they represent truth, and there is no re<. 
being a Brahmana, was greatly a lover of wealth, a neC essarily 

is ri°ht in asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was neither necess ? 

^ office as house-pries, nor determined by £(»£££ 
the political power of the purohtta was purely m vi 

whoUy and cdely in the pemonal influence which he obtmurfo™ tba tag 
through his function as sacrificer and magician. 8aw ^ e . 

consecration of a king, he is the leader of the officers o ie 
fore. At one place 6 he is tire performer of a festival 

a royal elephant festival... And this was a 1V ® f ^ e elephan ts which came 
trappings and appointments, the entire jewt } > . , g this 

m^the place of festival, fell to the lot of tfas performer by nght. J?? ““ 
means he gained as mueh as ten millions (tori) at each festival. This may 
have been a hereditary office as indicated m the story. 

Not only this, but as some of the stories tell, his greed ^ A 

him to the depth of moral degradation which is unworthy of su 

sacrifice is proposed by the Brahmanas to avert some c mildly 

the king ; o^e of the pupils of the purohita comes to his acanya and mildty 

asks, “Master, you have taught me the three Vedas. aC) „ Master 
says ‘the slaying of one creature giveth not life to a J 10 * he T You only 
replies, “My son, this means money to us, a grea i ea ° peace.” 7 

seem anxious to spare the king’s treasury... . Only o y _ _ _ 

-1. This Bentencc seems to have been left untranslated by Chalmers, the English Tran.- 

lator of Cowell’s edition. 

3. J.! li, P p 4 31— aggh&petvi mulam aparihapetvd i&pt* i.” 

4. Ibid. 

ceremonial functionary. - jj ’ * * — a:/ - 1 —of 


ceremonial functionary. rf . but beautiful remarks of 

7. J., I, p. 343 ; III, p. 45 ; also III, pp. 159 ff. C/ the succmcr^ ^ ^ ^ degradation 

Hopkins as regards the Epic purohtta: In the Meatpo Carrier that morality, lehgion, 

ol the priedt. He grovels for gifts. His rapacity > ,,' u ter world He becomes a mere 

and philosophy had striven to raise between his soul and the outer worm. u« ue 

‘periculorum proemiorumejue ostentator s op. ctt. f 15 . 
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. ,h f 4 1™““'* o'"™ HOI enough, the jmroMi seems to tn> cn- 

the t c [>r „ LinJ 

him, as to pnesta m general, us sacrificial fee.* 

1 Zl ^ --mTt Mn °, ° “ S “‘’T , P irl, “* 1 ' w«dll, and not 

poHTLr, seema to have been his innermost desire, and the ultimate fi0 al. 

*tuk?L‘!ir" i ' ,n °" r l ' H “’ T <* f «» Wng, tin. 

£**£». who ires o hermit 

all earnestness and sincerity in ord r + - i0In tto k,u = repeated h tLh 

ootnito the merit which l t ’ vJs ££*"""» f '““ ^i.., .ml thus 

t at a von (toggetsamvattenikum pMftflam)."* 


THE MINISTERS 

The next element of the Cant™! nr i„;^- t ,. 
ministera and the Council, it i* «if,„ ■ tjUi . Gij ^ constituted hy the 
do not give us any clear idea about thr. ,' . iaa DI J,Jltjt "'g to learn that the JiSUJm 
or the IT*?’ tLt ‘thu assembly 

considerable pari in the actual work-ini 37?' [jf history, a 

ihere have been plenty of discussioinfar ! * ad,I1,T1J strati on of the State, 
views, as to the moaning and real sbnnr d w ® u "* entH - vicws * *ad eomiter- 
Vodio times, or the amntri mnW of £!!*? “ f t ui saikd Had sumUi of the 
tmnlrin and line] even tbeso m S ,ii r °f tlm words amatya 

its real nature in different periods th H ™ i-'vaoeier it may have been in 

wLosii members were called the minimi -' frjriTl 11 State~Assombly 

functions and portfolios which are lu Z t 7??** KOac ^S t« their 

Filir;,!, , “*•*■ * *■ »-j.iint.' 

“ tht ' to the composition 

assembly oocrmponJing in fouooil ,J. . 

Vcdio lamiti; tliat . enunriT^rA lot aloae tLa 

—“ i '»^tr^ft-sass 

1. X* H2 t ft, 10SI tV_ n J, T ---«-—_ 


-- felt SR 1 **-* 

*■ sffit vat?* * *, n , 1wm 

rsn *i i ,cj r a v oi hM * 


iULV * anil n^iEUM £> a politic ■■ tip, Cil JT n 

1 lor th,- vifWiDif1 -VjV. , pp - ,M14 ‘ ™ »e mflden, 

16*1* S2a s ■ ft: , a. o 

™ -inCKrji/n.^j rpp, ].,, A- ■ |i£E’. 11 ' J? J 3 ; j Cf. L;; i j , A Jl - VP- fT; 

i'Slffi.'"? otorf« tfc« 


> 63S iT. 
I3S-G2 ; lor Uiu 
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mimM gle&nod from the Dhnrma Sutras mid other literary works dealing 
with polities tho ArlkUdsir^ the Afcku Inscriptions and the notices of 
Uegasthonc* and other foreign writers all cohering a period not very far 
from that which is covert*! by the atones. 

There are references here and there in our stories to an assembly— p&r*&d. 
No doubt can be entertained un this point. But how far do they g?> iu attach¬ 
ing a constitutional meaning is not quite dear. Scholars 1 have t ried to at tach 
thin technical meaning to it„ and equated it with the jntrisad of Kanfilya 2 and 
the pnrkdot Aioknn Edicts, 3 which clearly mean a 'body of 31 miners’. It 
must be stated that among t 3 j— se veral refoxencoa to pti ri&& that we have been 
liblo to trace In the Jdtidmf there U not a single instance where tho tech- 
nkal administrative meaning cannot be applied. But the fact of the matter 
ih that, we cannot be too much certain on tho point* It may not be unreason¬ 
able to Infer that the 'council of ministers* E *f ^Iia ArthaMslr® * ™ 11 InLer 
development of, and a smaller body titan, the purisd of tho Jdlakas which seems 
to bo a larger body of ministers,* The Jdtaku puns® was probably an inter¬ 
mediate stage between tho Vedie mm\ti and the Arthaidstta pati$tid. y 

Notbmg can be obtained from the stories, even indirectly, as to the con¬ 
stitution or composition of the parted or about the real nature oi the business 
it won entrusted to carry out, 5 

There is no clear indication of the existence of an inner cabinet like that 
of the AHh&4dstra q though there is reference in a (jutku 10 to thn 

ttin& (spoken as distinct &om the Muhihirnttas) who according to Jayoswal 11 
formed the inner cabinet of the Arthaidsira. Anyway, the exact interpreta¬ 
tion of jXirisd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should tuwo been a smaller advisory board cona Eating of such ministers, ex- 
officers, as the wpar&jttn, Sena put i Y Sttjhi and the PurahUa* 

Wo may now turn to tho general body of niiubtei^^^HiflccH^-whcse 
constitutional significance is again never clear, 

1. II, pp, 115#; DikflLitar*E^.«iti PP-133#. 

2, Arthnlfotra, I, 12k Hfl cited opinions of hb pnHteEttrtGfl— tirbupnli. * ni Ufe- 

nna h on, the cmpveition el, tho cuunod. 

Sr fi. K. t JII; VL SpvH uoknil, Aloktt. pp, 324, 2^T. 

A. J 1P 1L, p. iss Ju/rAafcflroJta jwiriMii) n^rting to the wmici.1 thii jiidjsa ; 111* p- &13 j 
TY t prL 2^ (fdja f if n’t mi) dinlmptuhcMl from ihe ^irjarCt^ In giiii.-ral, thud th rna i 

sm&U&r nature t*I tho body; 3lH {rCjajaimAj i +00 t*. 31; 114 449 1*™***W 

jkdrwi) jvfq rrirtg Ut Ihr orjunci! ■■£ Un- prince ; VI, p, 101 W. {rnjapufiM}, 

5. 1, L5. 

6. Cj. JajuwiI. “The tradition ul * Lawn Parish *f 1000 

Ixah iji Knufcikym and in tho Ata-dj^n. Probably ihb u & cornu ecu of the ( Pun**& 

op. <ii T 1I + pp. 153-3 j e/. U^&ke. 1. ih U p* 324, 

7. jjf_ D tbjlit tar r +t Thft feutthTti^ri «f JUHittt wm not n loa^Uvod pnn- It ^«ni p™qtECmlly 
oXtinot mth Vho ogDunnaoLun^ni of the ported oE tho Jakilxi* (Cut) B. C.J”: op. <rij rr [X J3«. 

& r u Ut Ui'u Jny^wib op. ciL w U F pp. m ff. Dikahitar, ifau^ji PM& pp- 133-4, 
Mootorjj. dioite^ p. US, 

tf, JiysaTni h op, efcj 11+ pp. I3S-3U a 

LL J, t LV, p. m O, lul JUxiha </l 4 Udoi rm ati&i imniitwpancdrutiL 

J L IfinJii rel^* t, p* 
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Tho ministers formed a claw by thom^vw. In the court of the Icing 
they arc always distinguished from other elaaMus—tho Khattiyaa and Btih- 
g&fcatix *** others,’ Tlus (low not mean that nrl KiaUiya or a 
Brahmana could be an amt km. It only means that the minister* did nor 
belong to any particular caste. It meat,* that the amaccahib was n separate 
group of people as against the Brdkma&n and the commoners OjahujtntLi). 

It m Tory probable that these minister!, manor less, corresponded to the 
nDhl l \y f.J* ^htly nla» around the king. These minister* were, as wo 
are told the thousand gallant warriors who would face the charge even of a 
rut elephant, whom the launched thunderbolt of Indr* could not terrify, a 
match es band of invincible heroes ready at tho king’s command to reduce 
all India to h«s *way In the same way the five hundred gallant warriors 

23355? *#*£.'*** ^ were his The «M»0 

warn** of King SaSjay* are his rainktum, whose sons, again, 
are the birth.nates and would-be minktere of Prince Vessantara.' A ting, 
mtendmg to have a ™nnur for hi, son, calls the communrlorrin-chief {mahd- 

z:t s th * ^ * *« .si :L 

Z ^ wpre ,^ urn "«*»• k,«. on tha sanio 

to'toko coio of f 0 ""' 1 *n> opp-inta! 

inff the enic ndhilitv “f nr s ' to apply Hopkins * remarksregard- 

^,r^.^r,rr iv “ 8 " i ? ,,b “- »* £ *• 

regents in all miliary cfLrirs TW I £* T ,"J ^ tLc *”*'* 
matters not purely judicial or spiritual • T™ ^ ™ *" 

* ilium consist chiefly of thaw nobto T? fj* Mnnlri ” s 01 ^ blnct «™»‘ 

and often are, purely military Th^’^^i'T (comito > h ' l > 

whom in the kings absence, for'imsran^n ^ ^ to 

Wnca i «d the royal business is loft. 




______ ___ suggests. Rut exceptions 

1. J. p 1, pp, *00, 470 ; it. pp fl« r 12s . m - 

a. I. pp. 2113, 204 L ‘ .C_„ ■ > ' ir Pp *- 74 * 4lJS : IV, pp. 31^, 411 ; VJ p , 43. 

ailuri” : <iipf, in, P p. c, t o. Wa ’* <l * J ^■'#H'flpu»ipa BULiw t* imunim 

3. J., Hj. 401. 

4, VI i jjp 57D-0 ^373 11 r f 1 1 ■ 

i ?n 5 f« 5 S 5 SB!^»" 



n . 1^ m 3?0. 40^ 437 ***" ^ kin S _ T - " 

10 J,. I. p. 213 : II K nr, Itq lu/p' t 

7 UOJHKJ omj ^mMicuaiLnSfl ,* iaimj “ p t, ** m ilm c»w ol tEw 

pp-t iL, p. Ui 
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did exist. For instance a very poor man waa once appointed by the king 10 
the post of Lord Treasurer. 1 

We must confess that no complete idea can be formed Trow these atotm 
regarding the status, life and functions of the ministers. Only «asuai refe* 
rciiccs to thorn are t« ha noticed. 

Whereas, on tho one hand, tho courtiora seem to be afraid of the king and 
do not dare speak ill of Lim,^ there are instances* on the otluT anc, w u. 
repeat them as alert and watchful over the king lest ha may &lothrul f 
and as ready to rotp him to activity by timely warnings- ie nmns ers 
were completely at the merely of tho king. If ho found them ine cien , ox 
guilty of any wrung* they wore djsnii^sud at once , 4 Did we not can <> 
dismissed niiuistets joining the services of neighbouring kingdoms an 
ing destruction of their former nuistem i In npite of their geltin^ o«jUiia i 
salaries , 5 they are wont to fetch bribes . 6 Some of the officers mm to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony {mna pali- 
hdren® upafjhftmih nnujfim ). 7 Needle to state, that jeatoiL-.h ^ anr - Ul * 
healthy rivalries among the officers of the Court were there.® Often, uu 
dally on the accession of the king, the ministers were inspected and then 
transfers or dismissals, os it was fait neeeesary T were carried out, „ 
now, the king received valuable gifts and presents from hss oflicer^. Jo 
Kondaii of Benarca, his min inters daily brought a thousand b oxes of per ujrip 
An asceLie, while being received by a king, thus thinks in his mind; "Venly 
the king's court is fidl of hatred and abounds in enwiW . 15 Thin Mnmr * in * 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five ministers who do not wee ^ M 
in carrying out their hedioua plims apainut the poor amxrtic who fjad Srt ^ TK , c 
tliom in the Court. Finally they we found out and punched. The J;mg 
“stripped them of sdl their property and, disgracing them in various wn>% by 
fastening their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chums, 
nnd by spriukiiup cow tiling over them, ho drove them out of Ins kingi (J j u - 
Such u state of affairs does not &OOHV to be impossible or e »en impfo .1 > e, 
looking to the tendencies of the time. 


Ill, pp. 1D2 4. Sen } //. y. IX. p. 2li'- 

.1 .. ,.l hu’in.1 minkbAMd Hiffll. C fL V, r kn 


On 

PP- 


1 - J'lIipHUp 

XpU. p. 5. 

a. .1, HI. p. NO: mko II. r- IW I HI-PS' I 1 ' 2 4 -. ?« '■ 

tin- V-HJW* Ol Hiuilu KiiUrTf, Bfl to tha Bwwaity c( having mim-lrn *** > 

52.1 ff. 

«. J." *? IStG. 100 V. p. 129 .Jig? 

(rW.ruirt). Kb Xdwu ii^unt In motion-1 - Kiu^yn p» * * P«“} «£*>»* - binf*«llow 
Mines muse kora 00 to 43,000 jki»oj per oiimim : Sw AttonHMru, ¥,*s ^ 

11. pp.l3fi .fl; DibiliUdJ', 1 Unlit Aim. h\tt\t,. pp. 102 3 ; Muury<i* polity, pp. 1*M? 

0. J.. II, p. lfUl j V, pp. 1, 220 , VI, l>p. 131 i *30. 

7. J., VI, p, 343. 

3. J.. ii r P p. tw, im> jf • m, p. ioo ; iv, p. iw. 

1 >. J., m. p, 338 , l ” rl jTi/s- j:cj rki /n |AajId tin 4 *» I'lVifL'llC." 

10. J., V, p, *37. 

It. J.. V, p. 22B. 

12. Ibid., pp. 22S-4S. 
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wWnf" ?°f on ll “ f " 1 <> r * miaktethere ami ih,„ 
SL of .1,0 practinal inexpodionte <,»**«*}., 

ThomoMlIom nrat i,"" d }"*"■"* M 
(„«te M /■„„■*), „ ot ^ " ,old *“ *• l *» 8 “ "i™*. cjcarlj. 

fcoraoso,’ AkiioMokndoo, ™? ““ d f^oftom gusNiog and drnnk- 

Ho w perplexed how to fun/ ,i. - lfk,u 4n >' b**n, about ooe of hi, minister,. 

wd by iZ *J£S£&££*r ‘"« ■ « too. ... i. 

OOUld bo «% diotiogoiohod , m „. „. T^ a ^ 

■'Ho .mil- no, „h ra J.O., Mc Mm, „n welcome will ho .how. 

SSsssar™zr- 

Should ho receive flume dnintv k At i' l ’ 

*or piti™ you, nor e™ J? !°'T^ 

52“ ft •*-" ♦*» By wM^'yot 

tho opposite .iow, , m , )c * ■*■*" 

(jrt B nght00UB «“* -twdf^t min inter< 

esposdhm 011 thspdrtkuaad rwofeS!’"5? !" “ any “ S*** 8 remarkable 

oefla and pte-enuuflnoo in tho KW S Con* / fnr tI)0 AttlLi nmciit of kqc- 

pereeptionoftho eourtlife,withd! it® L ™ t ] A S raft(J und minute 

T*V: We KanWft *»«* the temputL r '5 T * Vtf ‘ Jed hei » » » marked 

thong], m a summary to m ,. - tm ^ t^h these 0 «u 

oud weighty aa UUT1 be fom|fJ j y [)f w ' ^ 1111(1 88 ™d, pru^kal 

£ C( \ Kanf.lyc. n, r(1 tt . , J™ an^nt authority *„*h ^ f OT ^ 

Kms's oonrt:« * **»* ** * ^ ™ ko 

It ia not the i&wtoi norfl^ r i 

win honour in the King 1 ® Court Wh^t ^ ^oughtkas, that can 

fi ranger,ivhfn the king finds Out his moral ^ &St cnUr8 the Court he in 
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ward. If he is really trustworthy, the king will not hide any sarzrets from him. 
Ho must bo alert and balanced. When he is asked to carry oat some btuinesH, 
like a well-fkred balance, with a level beam, and evenly poised, ha must not 
hesitate; if like the balance, he is ready to undertake every burden, he may 
dwell in u king's court. He should be ready to undertake any business, whet¬ 
her by day or by night. He should not imitate the king. "He who sees a 
path made fur the king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, he is the one who may 
dwell in a king’s court. He may not enjoy the same pleasures as tha king I 
He may not put on a garment like the King s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. Ho should not practice a tone of voice like his/ If llie 
king sports with his ministers or is surrounded by his wives, let not the mini- 
ater make any nil union to the royal ladies. Nut arrogant, nor fickle, prudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses, 4 Let. him 
not sport with the king's wives nor talk with them privately ; let him not 
think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, nor kill the dear in 
the king's foro&t. Ho should not hastily think of himself a privileged matt 
and an intimate person with the king/ Lot him prudently keep not too far 
from the king, nor yet too near to him. The king is not a common person, 
is easily Vexed. IL should not bo hasty in his speech. Look for an oppor- 
t unity. Rut tha king shun Id never he trusted—lie is a fire. Be on guard, 
neVftr criticise his deeds, T)o no! entertain doubts. The wise mim will keep 
hk belly small like the bow, but he will bend easily, like the bamboo, ‘Trained, 
educated, self-control led , experienced in business, temperate, gentle, cartful 
pure, skilfulj. such nti one may dwell in o king's court/ Let him keep at a dist- 
ance from a spy sun l hy a foreign king to intermediate ; lot him look to his 
own lord Alone* md own no other kiny. One who is endrgetto in business* 
careful and skilful and able iu conduct iiis affair* successfully—such flu one 
moy dwell in a king's court. Ho should not employ or promote a pon or a 
pother who is not steadfast in virtue. “Let him employ iu oflicii of autho¬ 
rity (ad/Nj^AJam) servants and agents who are established in virtue and are 
skilful in business and can rise to an emergency/* iE I#et him know lha king's 
wirik, and hold fast to his thought a and let his action bn never contrary lo him.' 
“He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him p he will bend his head low when 
washing hi* feat; when smitten he w ill iloL be Angry ; and outside the court 
he will make his arbitration ton jar foil of water* offer his reverential greet" 
mgH to a crow, yea. he wilt ffivo to all petitioners. . he will give away his bed, 
hia garment r his carriages, his house, hi a home and shower down blessings 
like a cloud on all beings/* 

This Sh the practice! wisdom of a man of court, whosoever he may have 
beon, probably or th« r pre-Christian ora. The complete Horrenticr, humility— 
or humiliation l~and submission that are inculcated m tho above words crau 
nflver be compEohendwl in all their Kiuplicatious by those who ate brought up 
m thia twcuiiuih century civilisation. Rut the mentality is not at all 
unfamiliar to those who have had a chance to know tho inns and outs of suiuo 
of the Native Suites of India pf the prawnM day. 
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sources op revenue 

tttjjile we Cannot have any oWr prasj. oJ the actual woikitij; raAcluiuay 
at hiiili.'Itjh lo-n in it proper in divide it into it® main 

parts.'.*;'., tL V 1C ^! | i RnrS ’ ftnJ Ilotiw whatever information can bo had willi 

Affmi' ■ ? C | H ' , ' CBd “ VlffW > Wct tekt- up in this chapter Kiooai 

tiilic o, i fl , JtJn ' Wldl «*nw of revenue, aiwssment of revenue, 

tithe* and tom; other source* of inoome, and expenditure. 

FroitM I r!°r “i UXal "! n WCri% a!S tlt ‘y *** fi0W ’ the mainstay of the State, 
iirmTv IX 'r pri ? oiplp| wticL rcilccte must have been 

t: 1V 'f tiUliltc f ^iona of Government, to employ 
. u rS a l ft ° f FwctLl l» porfmd without 

iiuiirruig n eon^uJpn-.bJtt gjcdciluu Tn ... * *i : 

sirv " Siciilurlv v .v ■ , 1 Ct expense taxation is neOOfl- 

'These are nn mil* enuc condition of f be c-xiatenco of governments’. 1 
-fcZJXZ ? ™r ®r iaMe8, If K ««tilya thinks ami preaches that 

tuX,: “cLtZ^.“* ,i,To1ll " •"difca.~inndap.aw 

nut ho nny «* pZ^'t .ndl^ ■‘ ’^’ T T **'' "? 

fact, the ./fltejby do McoJnise .V „f. J ° f t4xflt,<,n ' As a mHlt43r of 

and the stern-houses s U * POtttai ™ of ttc lIcasQl >' 

*^oh BtHtrn t ^* S 1 ^ eotl tribution In the income of the State. 

UA.N'D- poLitiral or Idw 01 ^ *"* *^ ndw ?* w wu *hall see, into three 

REVENUE , s T1 lUiJKtwlive Units, w? gdrna nigiima and jam- 

Ctn of the Stated carried on, 

wnrtineon the ‘devulutimTof ’£m?* ^ 01 " P trf,,crl >' dflcentralispd state 
*iso,the system wms to Lav. i„, . Tl > 'i >, ,L ^ rc t gllrfIs rovt ' nT " ? ^ministration 
officials r,f vilbf'ea and tom, 1 - 1 ? ^ : Ag a mis the local official or 
juJiriul B„,l *“*•■ »*» «™S «, ihB Civil, 

of mUecting th v revenue j., l " r '- wore olwj e „i nlsIr( | w j t |, th 0 wor k 

_____^__ traJ Eovinimcnt may however maintain 

1, JVhT.Jifd Etunmif, j,. j W '-- 
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8 separate department in this connection, and appoinUnd despatch f™rnUm« 
‘oZToLw. for dkMt collection of the or for co^ POT ..m 5 mtb the 

local authorities 

Land-tnx or the long's sha« of the land palace (raft nobU^) had become 
the law of the land. Thia was sillied by the title of 'bah 
in its signifies* from the F«fic one,' The U ™ ^ 

hItcuvh, paid in kind. 1 What was the amount of tb.a 9 ^*°**® 8. ^ 

JJtaL* never give out’ It may however bo *J"" 

general rule, the traditional wc-s\ 2 tk, as nvel1 1 L 1 . _ ,_ ^ 

agrees. Probably the rate varied according to the Amount of the prod™. *■ 
cost of cultivation, the condition of the market end the ^~of tho sod. 
This, when the king was just and equitable. Otherwise, it, m b - ... ’ 

depended On his whim and pleasure. For at his 

to eahanooment & ot remiMion. 6 And with whiU of e* ^ 

Mi justly , 7 wc find, not rarely, instances of oppressive 
by the king,* not to apeak of the unions by, and tyrannies of, tj**wdl* 
tors MuMbvkns or Vhos* name pom.*! mto * f ”{ 

portunatc demand.'* Or this oppression, we shall speak J**/*- . 

WC want to notice at present is, that the rata of land-pr^uc«l-r«vmuo 
not given in the. a tori os. 

Let ns now turn to see how the admination of this !***«£■ 
actually carried on. Wo have, unfortunately, no information 
ASSESSMENT whatsoever of the different grades of officials connected wi ■ i 
ACOU.BCTION this work, from the village to the kingdom as e whole, -o 
elaborate arrangomunta and the onmoua functions of the 
gopa, stfiduika and eamaharid of Kautilyo’ 6 o¥ siraular v < serft c ' 


I, r.. IV. m. 163. 39‘J : V. ,.. flS. lor V«dw “““’P'S 

■ *- . _ . 1 5 ^ - - _ ■ r _..t _ _l _I 1-1 III.,. 


or similar 

r«U: Inter. If, TV «2: Kirtmer. 
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mi^ndri iwen'^K™ qt ll» namc-t if* I 

p. 244 j Sc* cilirti l>ikMhiuij- t J/auf^n PcJ% h p. H4. 


tbo Jdtoiri* ibfl rate »»ttM to 
Ohoilu4 
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7 8.O.B.S. VI, pp. KU-2 i N. C. Q^tf, cp. «L. 0a vilW* 

Hhrc™ that th 9 roy.l *h*ri! *** WlL I Option, MwkHfi 


ii. 
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4 , ^nart. JfM, L » WT. 

.4jrnruui %n(rm iu ,4 jvusnI Jh-)\n. pp. -i\ Oul- i tLfPM Id ihj much U 

vuriwi from od^twmlfih, on^tf«ith, i™--aifthll;dijf^-nt mihoriliM BamadilMe 
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iithridra Ihiiti thu rovnl 
of LtuukLni Kfcr k& r^ducei4 the hJultc tv tifto 
<TP- p, 244, 

ft- m, Pf 0- 
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ler methods. ’They ^eTerthde^^T Whichseem Resent much simp- 
whicW difficult to be obtained from o'thTr^riou?^ 6 ^ ° f ** 

distinction betJSw Was conc ^ned, the afore-mentioned 

tion. And wo mighl for The Z . T’ * SCCm3 - DOt ta ^» »*> considcra- 
landas a whole divided, lea vino outTth ° rgCt ^ et U3 0ld y imagine the 

holdings 2 in possession of individual f, ” p0rtl0n f of ,ancl > into separate farm- 
of each farm-holding the kin" was to h merS °^. Vl ^ a 6 ers - From the produce 
us tom fo the method of assessment mf T *? share '-~ his bhdga. Now let 
Jcitaka. 3 I n the story we read that a P • * ' etaUs are 6 1Veu out by the Kama 
in favour of his younger brother and t,™* renounces bis claim to the throne 
merchant’s (Setthi’s) family. S e P T S™ 7 t0 8 vil,8 6° and lives with a 
J’ a f e *° “easuro the fieids (khelta °- ffice ” ( r <*M™nMtkd) come to the 
the T he 8sJcs t] J jwT" rna ? a 9 a} *Wtkdya) including that of 

** ‘o..h.Mn S for reo ,i s /o„oHl, 8 

pp roach tho Prioceand request M m t n "l " instance otboi villagers alao 
see here how the measurement of U n /f *JSf T? reduced > and it is done. Wo 

ard°o ia C Wlth tlle assessment of kili Th • ° °® cial8 is immediately 

ard or average rate of the Government? phes tbe esistencc of a stand- 

say th >C , app / lcd lor tlle assessment of th^^l Tj * tnown unit area, which 
say. the land was surveyed and the field indmdua l holdings/ That is to 

oft?’ Wh i CD Ca,cuIated by the known T“? Ured to determine its area, 
oftheproduoe of the field W00,d the quanti* 

W e turn to another Jataka 6 tr e ' m S a share, whatever it was. 

are introduced to three important I” th<5 ? etei,a are m ore informative We 
of the list we are not *t * P t P ers onaliti e3 With th« • l! 

awwccvr (shortened •i ‘ Prcsent concerned Th L remaining eight 

Mahdmatta (or brSfr *“ to Ra mko) ' the S/ 7 ^ ’’dT R W l W dhaka 
title “ '» Dona). 


---- ^ co a S1 

3 ' f- n ’ P- 169. ‘ ’ ^ n 08 P r <*lyaya*. See Fleet, Qupk 

method prevalent 1 in ’x!''' ] '' ijrar ‘ an S’jUem in 4 ■ 

System oj Moslem indi °’ om India and called , *u en< pp 25 « 7,, . 

5. What el, ’ P - 7 - iIea «Wement PP /i% 6 : J h » ^rreeponds to the 

know. Bat l e ^ m6a «n ren)ent8 . lb,d - foreland, The Agrarian 

.k_C . we . nave reason i*,. m connect on »;*u . 


nical moaningo fa mla ^ « were, to cSoST* &8 8onJ8 «fe 

cqnal to 10 ?j H?th ft *i*ht ° f the f Mi Z> *« 8 »«’S 

copperplate grantsti „ 40 y« r d.s • l r « 8 •• then convspoiitl ?! ti . had the 

of length angV° ffi« th century^A&' 1U - 20 «/, Kautilya whic 

pp. ««= j. 35*-^ f. SS&fUf J 
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held by the owner of the field ( khettasdmika ). He sees a crab’s lurk-hole at the 
spot where he wants to pitch the stick and the thought comes to him : "If I 
put the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will be hurt; if I put it on the 
other side ( purato ), the kiners property (rafOio santakam) will lose ; and if I 
put it on this side (orato), the farmer will lose.” 1 This again is sufficient to 
show that the official measurement of land was connected with the assessment 
of the land revenue. 

The Setthi again is described as carelessly plucking a handful of paddy 
(sdlistsamullhim) from his own field from which the king’s share has yet to be 
paid. 2 “This doubtless points to the method of Appraisement of the standing 
crops.” 3 

How was the bali collected ? For this we turn to the third personality, an 
important one, viz. the Donamdpaka Mahamatta , the measurer with the drona 
measure. 4 The story describes him as bitting at the door of the royal granary 
and causing the king’s share of the produce to be measured. 5 He takes a grain 
out of the unmeasured heap of rice and employs it as a marker (lakkham). 
Owing to a sudden rainfall, he hastily rushes indoors after counting the markers 
and then sweeping them all together. He, standing on the doorway, is filled 
with doubt whether he has throw n the grains used as markers over the measur¬ 
ed or the unmeasured heap. And he reflects that if he has placed the markers, 
over the measured heap, he has improperly increased the king’s share and 
diminished that of the cultivator (gahapatika). “This evidently points to 
the method of Division of the crop at the king’s granary.” 6 This moreover 
shows that the Donamdpaka, significantly styled Mahamatta, was in this case 
the chief collector of land-revenue, probably, corresponding to the Kosthd- 
gdrddhyaksa of Kaufilya, 7 who was a subordinate officer to the Sannidhdtd , 8 
Finance Minister, who looked after the Treasury and the store-house. 9 

So far it is fairly clear. Lands were surveyed 10 and divided into separate 
holdings ( pratijayas) marked by denfinite boundaries. 11 These holdings were 
measured by the Rajjuggahaka amacca or by the RdjaJcammikas, 12 who also 
assessed the land-produce and settled the king’s share. The crop could not be 
gathered in before the kings’ portion was assessed. And finally, this kingly 


1. Ibid . p. 376. 


P; 378, Fick remarks. “By such considerations however characteristic they 

p 151 °* t * lill k illg influenced by Buddhist morality, an officer can hardly be guided.** op. til., 

3. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 26. 

r jv . F° r the different varieties of this drona measure see Pran Nath, A Study of the Economic 
Conauion of Ancient India. pp. 75, ff. A drona is approximately equal to 26 lbs. Ibid. 

aV P* 378. “So ekadivasam kotfhdgdradvdre nitiditua rdjabhage vihim mindpento.” 

U. Ghoshal, op. ci/., p. 27. 

7. Arthatastra, 11 15; or was he the forerunner of the officer who was the head of tho 
o ronamukha, headquarters in the centre of four hundred villages ? Arthatastra , II, 1 ; 111, 1. 

8. Ibtd., II, 5. 

in ^j^hitar, Hindu Adm. Institutions , p. 202. 
fn. r j references to land-survey are probably in the J a takas” K. M. Gupta, 
The Land Sy.iem in S. India, p. 288 . 

See also J., IV, p. 281. 

12- J., Ill, p. 293, IV, p. 270 ; Cf. Kannikas of Kaufilya, Arthoi&stra, II, 7. 
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due in kind was tifectod under the supervise 0 f the fkrn,, 
flwra at the idiig b granary* r 

Kuw ’.S 4 aWttk - ac two ^cr« connected with the I and-survey and 
revenue-collection w. Dctytmapala. 

l f 3 *"*' P0iMef5 *■* U» identity between Oar 
wSPMfflfftf&rAa orrajjwfojand tberigpfct of Aickan > B e 'aj w eauated 

^h4?“n !>» bM, accepted by the 

Sffi'ESsa&fr 5 ?*■ 

lions of this officer ihan that hn l!!? y ^ tn 1 OT<f . Abau,: tflL ' datiea and funo 
eurvev. The Raiukat of \irl -,' " i COllfJf!Cf<;<1 Wltf| l»ud uittsiHurcmcnt and 

2t° T “■ - I,ish mtm ■' 

officiak wore the some ns Ccreft^iL 0 f K “ t T? UM * ,rob4lb,ethflt thcS * 

thenes” speaks thn* * “<5*,, '' ■ fanifcilyn cud those of whom Megaa- 

.I.™ i. C; »X 4 :rr: wt, m m r .t * 8 ** w i *• 

canals into their branches so tlmt ’ 11 WGtl!t 1H 1*4 out from the main 

It appears from all thh that ori^Tfl 7^1 “*? T aqual stJpplv of lL * 

were very likely the chief pr^S jcvetZ '* Jataka V * notl ■ lh * &*&*** 
survey, kud settlement andirnestion i * n “° . officcr9 connected mainly with 
increased an wo. from iWitwJ -* (JJ “ f ' ™ tilr P®*** must hove 

with Ik tridy administrative-.r.] otc “ ,!at Btwa above. And A if*'ha, 

“over hundnidi of thousands of soul -t ^ t | lMn hi°r« extensive powers 

adminktration of I-aw and iustiVo 1 \i tbeni Independence in their 

ftdenlly and fearlessly, distribute the Lo/n ^ f* ? ** Tt<mn their duti ° 9 «*■ 
country (/««**« , , a fcA™T f of the people of the 

•p. n DCato* favours upon them.” 

iluentjal district-officials, probablv eoii^! t *? *° t *7* becjl Ip- 

Those were subordinate office- i Vi a W5lb Jlr «* ^lection of revenue. 

--—_ Lu thfl who may well be compared 
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s. mglxu'Dl 34. 
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wit h modem District Collectors 1 2 . It ™ems to us, moreover, tliut the Zfona- 
mapahts were the forerunners of the DhHtV&ihikftraWii w ho figure in ^al-ibhi 
grants and are represented by the modern DhrumS connected with revenue 
collectors, 7 

Before passing on to the discus ion oF other sources of Income, a 
more point* in connection with laud mat here* he noticed. 

Villages in those days wore of two kinds according as the revenues yielded 
by them were enjoyed by an individual or by the tHate * 3 The former were 
known as 'hhogtigamax* and the persons who onjoyed the income coming there- 
from w ere styled Q&mabhcjakw- The term g&m&bh&jab* h^ generally been 
taken to menu the village-head iniin. The natural inference from this would 
he* then, that the person who on joy oil the right of revenue of his hhrypigama 
was ako the headman nf that village. But this does not seem to us to be 
wholly true, Not every grfm&bhojfiln waa the headman of the yama be enjoy ad + 
and not every headman the g&mdbhvjo&tti Since wp are to return to thin sub* 
ject when discussing the local or village government proper; we may not go in 
details here, Suffice it to bear in mind that there were some village a which 
Were called hhfigagainas. Those other* which the king's office visited for the 
purpose of collecting revenue are not termed a* bhogogamas* The former 
were thus grants, endowments or jusignttiantg given as reward of merit or as 
an act of favour from the king , 4 The revenue coming therefrom w as enjoyed 
by the respective individuals and, may bn, those individuals bad to pay 
a certain portion uf their income to the central Government. 

lh A stock pLr=;n_- used in some of the Jditika$ to dworibo the villages 

assigned or jiroposcd to he assigned by the kings introduces u$ for the first 
time to an important development of the procedure in connection with 
such grants." 5 This phroeo 0 m *satmaha$ 9 ofihdnnkQ giVM,' meaning ‘the 
village which produces one hundred thousand pieces (of coins)*. The hguro 
100,000 is of course pure I v conventional, but as Gho^hsI ha* pointed out 7 a 
careful consideration of the contest in which it occurs h enough to show that 
it cormpopds to ihe process concerned with assignment which prevailed in 
Moslhm India* and has been ronvertiently indicated by the term \aluation T 
Le.j the estimate of the probable future income from any area, required in 
order Lo facilitate the allocation of grant a or assignment* to claimants 
enLitkd to u stated income/ 1 


1- «■ N Mitra, India* CMIum, T- op. 3 S 3 # Tbfl <*"* ^adM^f jLtoH 

I* Tr&iiio* to : •'The Kunijhw»m»wtota tfleatiam V^Ifl {lit. mA hnldiir ol tne 

tijirii ehanpt, *.*. T of tha StAtt) m a highly UnpOftHlt Imautltmsjy. In Uio I"™* narmtu * run 
ufijif'ribtl aa a u^jkAaJbu BfliCKCfl. 11 , . _.ii 0 

2- /. A.. V, p^swl-f,. TJj.- w(c r (MoUkU I'Wiy »« in«' ,je “ l w,leW 1,0 

‘tit nUn1rtp ami MtMrttlo ilffuna of Ihcw: 'Vhrtui 1 troll blmp tlm P°« viUmjun*- 

*■ £f- Op- p. 103 


4. 

5. 

e. 

7, 

19 


<■/ ^Ki^hnl, ujc. CiL, pp. 2 S- 0 , 

WW.P p. 38 , 

Ljk 4 S 0 } HI, P- S 2 S ii V P pp. SWh 371 . 

irhn-fci:^, rtp. ni,, pp, *$.y. 
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We may conclude this by noticing some of the instances of oppressive 
measures employed in connection with revenue or tax-collection. 

Whatever the methods employed in collecting the taxes, the Collectors 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very great extent, Balisddka* 
Jeas,' BalipatiggdluiJcas, 2 Niggahakas, 3 Tundiyas 4 and AJcdsiyas 5 are the 
terms used for these tax-collectors. Never is a word said in praise or sympathy 
or favour of these officers. On the contrary, bitterest feelings and piteous cries 
of the oppressed are heard. We repeat what vve have said before that it was 
on sound grounds that the name of these collectors passed into a synonym for 
importunate demand 6 or hungry robbers-like 7 draining the poor earnings of 
the cultivator. 


‘ Alcasiya rdjuJii vdnusifthd 
tad asm dddya dhanam haranti” 

His subjects being oppressed by taxation/* so says a atory, “took their wives 
and families and wandered m the forest like wild beasts ; where once stood 
villages, there now were none, and the people through the fear of the king’s 
men (Rdjapurisd) by day did not venture to dwell in their houses but fencing 
them about viih thorn branches, as soon as the dav broke, thev disappeared 
into the forest,® * ' J ^ 


R} night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day. 

Lewd folk abound within the realm. A’ 9 

hy taxts^ and fines the folk was crushed as it were sugar-cane in a mill , 10 so 
nnu, so ^ a ey could not lift up their heads . 11 These descriptions, with 
P e 7° ppropriate similes, are too vivid not to have a realistic background. 
And even to-day the cultivators* plight is the same, if not worse, 

tr 4TYF sources of state-income are not verj definitely stated in the stories 

Such ; q at t ^ *14 3eeni * t tra de and commerce were a source of income. 
Such is at least the implication which the following gdtha conveys : 

' c So should he spoil his citizens— 

So apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source of revenue 

Will his exchequer drain.” 

1. X, V. p. me, " —---—-- 

2 , j., n,p f n. 

3- IV, p. SG2-G, 2X1 

t fchTaJta*m : 104 ' G - 324; 328; 333,100-0.33s. 

6, J*, IV, p„ 302-—G + 23S «»jj; , 

wma raja, te pi vuccanti brahmanfi f > ** ca vanathhica niggahaka* 

dowm m front of the gates of the remarl ^> "As the tax-collector* sit 

Brahmanas Uo not^ceaae begging till they are paid ” * 0t ° ave untl[ tas m collected, so the 

8. J,, V f pp. 9S-9 

1?: m 

12. J-, v,p. 248-G. 177 p!h, J a ™*> vkkUpitu* naeakhma ~ 
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That xaxes were imposed by the king on merchants and fixed by his offi¬ 
cials is also seen from another story, where a prince is described as haying 
gained the merchant-folk and traders on his side, among ot er vOac 
measures, by fixing just and equitable taxes upon them. 1 

Another important source was that from the city-gates as we know f f0n 
the Mahdummagga Jdtaka , 2 where the king, bemg pleased 
GATE-DUES. with his wise ^nister, is stated to have given over to him the 
income, accruing from all the four city-gates (catnsu dvdresu sunJcam da P esi). 
This corresponds to tho dvdradeija of Kautilya , 3 4 5 which t \e ax oi 
goods entering and leaving a town or a city, amounting to one i |° 
dues which again varied according to commodities imported or expor ec . 


Numerous references to danda and kara 4 are found in the stories, buc no 
definite conclusions can be formed from them. It appears, 
FIXES * however, that litigation in courts of justice brought a 

considerable amount of income in the form of fines. Says a gat id . 


“Even so when strife arises among men, 


They seek an arbiter : his leader then 

Their wealth decays, and the king s coffers gain. 

Fines were also extracted from those who transgressed or disobeyed the orders 
of the king publicly proclaimed by beat of drum. 6 

Various taxes which are termed 'sunikam or ‘zunkam 7 muat ka\e been 
in vogue in those times, if Kautilya, a fewr centuries later, enumerates t cm 
minutely. 8 

It seems probable that the produce arising from the forests, waste 
FORESTS. lands and such other, presumably, state-owned properties 
went to the king’s store-house. 9 10 

Among other sources of income to the state must be mentioned tLo^e 
prerogative-rights of the king, treasure-trove, unclaimed property and 
voluntary contributions ( panndkdrd) like the milk-money all referrec to 
before. 18 


1. J-, IV, p. 132 Va»ijaiuim sumkdni ( sulkanit) 

2. J., VI, p. 347. 


3. Arthatastra, II, 6 ; 21 ; 22 ; the Sdmantapdsadika , 1, 52, says that Asoka s income 
from the four gates of PataUputra was 400,000 kakdpanas daily. Beni I rasa , 

Ancient India , pp. 213-4. 

4. J., 1, p. 199 ; II, p. 240 ; VI, p. 431 'Kara' of Kautilya has been taken to mean the 
share of produce from fruit and flower-gardens; See Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 144. 

5. J., Ill, p. 336 —G. 38 "rdjakoeo rotftfAoli’* . 

0. VI, p. 431 “ To i/o nikkhamiica Mahosaddha pa*dilaeea jujgaramapilatlhanam gacchalt 

taha&tath dando." 

7. C/. J., IV, p. 84. 

8. See Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 143-7. 

9- J., Ill, p. 150 ; N. S. Subbarao, op. ci/., p. 32. CJ. ArthoSMro, II. 17. There xa 
reference to a king owning a herd of goats.” J., I, p» 240. 

10. Supra , pp. 128-9. 
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the various treasure* of jewels {jfSmrtitanagopuM ). 1 The HcraWlaka or tins 
keeper of the king's purse wa* not an ordinary official . 2 Similarly the Bhan- 
dagdrita or Ifcn treasurer proper, wjm tin* superintend put of the storeliou&R . 3 
Besides those, there was the Valuator the AggtiaMraka who. on In-bo If of the 
king, valued the articles that came to the palace for sale. * Thus it scenw that- 
the treasury of tho J&taka kings wua richly Furnished. To kenp it efficient 
and in order, accounts and records of income and expenditure must hove been 
maintained, though rue have no reference to this in the stories. The king lived 
amidst unhounded luxuries, while the cultivator groaned under the weight of 

taxation. 

However, the general impression that wo fonu after going through those 
si Dries, is that the Jat aka State, being simpler and not concerned with liuioh 
intricate problems of administration, was far from Financial and Fiscal intri- 
oflciab and affairs, Revenues end taxes came to the king in the case of Central 
affairs and were spout, first in maintaining himself and Ids whole establish¬ 
ment, and then in other administrative purposes which also were nut many. 


1. .1. Ill, p. 60S. The tn?.v..iry ,.f thft Maurya* wn^l pearl* t«™ “* 

Kerala ttOtmtri«, f r „m IVi-mii ami (ha Hisaiajm. of AllyW>' «i« ■»“? '*h» m “ 

ttm Vinilhi-a* and ihf MaUva mountain*. diamond* oi vnnom VuhIh from Kaurn*. »«a», 
and BfiuirVfl. Oflnd from the L^Lr- ul l)i>- YiMflui: Sec A rl&nidafrfl, 1L. II ; hnlutsa i\ag, Lw 
Thiortt* Diplomtitiijua de L'InJi Amicnnn-, ji|i. I3J 5. 

2. J.. ji. 429. 

3. IV. p. 43 j V, p. 12u ; Vl T p. ®9. 

4- J., I. ]> 124 t IV, p. 137, 




CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
I 


JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

O 1 0 V H f P T™ AEy f,mCtion3 ofthe State > as saw before while dealing 
„ ™. the Ivmg as an admmiat rator, was the administration of justice. 

To settle disputes between men and man, and between man and society, must 
have been the first and foremost duty of those who were chosen to be the 
heads of society during the earlier stages of its progress. Election or War 
succession of a long as the case may be, was preceded bv a thoughtful consi¬ 
deration by the people whether, firstly, the man on whom the mantle of sove¬ 
reignty was to he offered was endowed with the necessary physical fitness 
and qualities of a leader and secondly, whether he had the qualifications and 

the mentality of a careful and competent judge. 1 If h e had not these, he 
w S3 bet £isidG. 

The Jatakas abound in thoughtful instructions and well considered re- 
flections over the importance and necessity of a conscientious 
IDEALS OE discharge of legal duties a v • , ., 

m m wp-* of t “ ^ 

- m laisss 

be given to different sides of the case. The kins who +i ' r • 

mthout tiying the case. 1 Let os heat these veracs whirl" I ° ^ 

mony to the high standard of joatice prevailing i„ those days” *** 

■'No king should punish offence, and heat uo pleas at all, 

Not thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, great and small.- 

The warrior chief who punishes a fault before he tries, 

Is like a man born blind, who eats his food all bones and flies ; 

Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, ku ows ’ 

No more than who, blind, upon a rugged highway goes . 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small. 


1. Supra, pp. iox ff. 

2. II, p* 2, 

a. *— - 
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And so administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be, 

Nor all-severe : but both these things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath : 

So of the pair be well aware, and keep a middle path.” 1 

The beam of balance (tula) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbiassed justice. 2 Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge (nisamtmkarind bhavitabbam). 3 
Another sound maxim is that 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued, 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must be good." 4 

Punishment should be awarded with “careful measure” (nisamma) proportion¬ 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed. 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives.” 5 

All these are, no doubt, sound maxims and wise instructions imparted to 
the kings. They are Ideals preached to be translated into practice. 6 And 
ideals, as we have often stated, are both the cause and the effect of actualities. 
Therefore, neither shall we attach too much importance to these, in consider¬ 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un¬ 
necessary for our purpose. Nevertheless it should be stated here that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the various stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were not sound and effi¬ 
cient, but corrupted and exploited to a degree. 

The king, as will appear, was regarded as the head of justice. In fact the 
legends would have us understand, that all the cases were 
THK head AS ^eard an d decided by the king in person, as it is always to the 
OF JUSTICE. king or the Khattiya that the sound maxims quoted above are 
addressed. This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of course, as a rule the king used to hear cases, and we may 
assume that the king “actually went each morning to the Court house as in 

L J., IV, p. 192—GG. 61*7 : CJ. A&oka’s instructions to his Governors : Separate Kaliriga. 
Edict I; Mookerji, Aioka, pp. 218-20. 

2. J., I, p. 176— “Raiiiio ndma kara*agavesal;ena tulaxadisena bhavitum vaftati.” 

3. J., Ill, p. 105; IV, p. 30. 

4. J., IV, p. 451-G. 208. 

5. J., Ill, pp. 105-G, 128; 154-G. 5 ; IV, p. 451-G. 210; also ibid., GG. 211-2. 

6. And A6oka did try his best to establish equal and impartial justice within his Empire. 
See Pillar Edict IV. “ Viyohalasamatd , dan<fa-samaid” ; Mookerji, op. cit., p. 238. 
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the Epic 1 and heard cases, When not himself, some one or more of hifl 
minis tens decided the cases, os we see the jmrftftita, the BenApati and even the 
Prince acting a a judges 3 in addition to their normal duties in their respective 
spheres of action. The post of a judge waa named that of a *FinicAAflya- 
WKKcn^ 1 and that there were more than one justice can be assumed from the 
term 'ViitiocItfiyafiiQhdmitftd'j HOiuctiincH used in the atone* r 4 Quo Jdtaia 
gives the definite number of five.* 


The Hall of Judgment is frequently mentioned 4 whore the judges* ap¬ 
pointed by the king/ sat and attended to their daily 
JUJXVRS duties. There is no reference to a definite Code of Law by 

whieli the judges were to be guided in deciding the rosea, 
but we come across stiah passages as these : “he &aid P Execute justice 
in this way' and ho had right ecus judgment inscribed ou a golden, pinto” 1 
or "then lie caused a book of judgments to be written and said 'by obeerr- 
ing this book yc ahould settle suits.' The question of the authorship of 
puch books “is i inmate tin I here r and there is no reason why the existence 
of such useful works ehotild be doubted, when one of the foremost duties of ■* 
govoniment w&*§ to adminbter justice in the strictest sen sc of the term." 19 
It is also possible that a body of precedents had grown up by that time. 1 f 
Still, whli al] this, the question of deciding cases depended largely upon the 
personal character bit its of a judge, his nature, whim, temperament and even 
prejudice?. For in the stories judgment is often almost invariably associated 
W'ith bribery. 1 * It is rather strange to Hue that there wag no orderly or aysto- 
matic course in which the ruses were decided, and the frequent mention of the 
upsetting of a h^d judgment of one by others—like the *$ndp&ti M the princes 
the putohta and even an ascetic, who happened to come upon the scene and 
to whom the party who had lost Lis cause appealed for redresfi^ia, to sny the 
least s surprising, 13 The one who judged rightly wqb applauded by the people, 
and then he would be formally appointed by the king us a judge. In om; of 
such instances the Idng* while appointing the man to judgeship, gives the 
folio wdng directions as to thn time and the w’ay in which ho should spend his 
daily routine: “It will be to the advantage of the people if you decide 
cases: henceforth you arc- lo sit in judgment. *., You need not judge the 
wl^ilc day, but.-«*go at early dawn to the plaice of judgment and decide 


1. 

2, 

131. 

a. 

4. 
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four eases ; then return... .and partaking of food, decide four morn eras. In 
tills -way he ™ required to decide only S cases per day, This arrangement 
was apparently made for tho convenience of an officer whose time wan mostly 
occupied m spiritual work and we have reason to believe here and else¬ 
where,’ that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, ftftcr 
which all business was to stop. 


Let us now proceed to lmvc a glimpse of tho nature of cases which cama 
before the king or hia Court of JuaLico and tire procedure follows! in the 
decision of these. 

The term need far a law suit is ‘a tto' and tho suitors are culled «H«- 
kSraMs. Ordinarily there was a great bustle (“par a Vo) 
casks, among tire waiting suitors in tire pr comets of the royal 

palace where, presumably, the Court of Law was situated. 
This is well inferred from Lire following description of tho Court appearing 
in the RSjovSdtt Jdtabt 1 which, presenting as it docs an exceptional 
ciAHOji proves mjgiUfivaly the ordinary rt-ursu of ftffflirs - ^ ruled 

ihm justly, hut ministers on t.limir part were also just; thus whilo M 
things were justly dims, there was nano wire brought S fuke suit into court. 
Presently nil the bustle of suitors ceased within the precincts of the palace , 
all day long the ministers might sit on the bench, and go uway without seeing 
a single suitor. The Courts were deserted." 

Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary cases that came 
before tho court for adjudication, 3 Very often mi innocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Inflictions of tortures, 
with a view to elioit confession of & crime, were prevalent, 5 A simple rustic 
{Jdnapatio) perfectly innocent roan, is arrested by the King s* men (purist) on 
n charge of theft of tho queen’s pearl-necklace and is forced to plead grnlty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows administered to 
him : "If I denv the charge, I shall die with the beating i ihallget from these 
ruffians. I’d better say 1 took it." 5 Tires the naan had to confess. And 
when brought before tliu king, he naively implicated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner implicating the Chaplain, he the Chief Musician and t ea 
a Courtezan who utterly denied ever having received tho necklace. All 


1. J., I, p. 384 t 11, p. 2 ; V, p. 229 

I; Cf 1 lf£kL *W tri*l lor tWt so*™ th* ewBsrt land uf j*B^ ■« Tndii ” : 

J. 4. (J. &. 13, p. 134 : nl*. <7. It. I., I- T **■ 

l p, m. 

it'J'. PV . 3S5.fi. Thn story, WWWH, wwaati » tL^sint 

Uteatitf ty o'! thrr-L- Rva uactertri&E pmofien who, whun tlfltiJi (n 1 ^ ^ t _ Tljc ^ nvvi ,, Tt * f 

of iinj^iopting chii? noollwr in th* f’f wlaicrSi fllll of httfH fl t , ■ ' . , imin- 

quXTi^. wiio imwbdt “WiShipfirt-ir, it !>““'•« ; r&" j 

ihk oven u is stwl or h»l-.t.M4 thM ma’t riirtPiy. 1 Itonsht th.lt 

gut out oi thin troublt.” Then in wwwor to tbo obispIJa * ^ ' « s 

i«i<y «id w Iwcisiiut! L M,„u«lil that if you ■>».! I. hyth o! ^ tc ',*£2d r fi4 bocaiis. 

Munition put tin- right." Tfu-n thn explain t<" tilt, SltWlfian : 1 "l,j| . , a Q j^iy 

1 thought joo would fculp to nuilto the liiilo i"tm nwns ngtno.' J >’■ " ^ ' hmi*, tOffttbor 

Ifllow) to the Court oxnft.; ‘'Why be mitfry «uy dear1 ^ Uv* hnio ^Ot p - 

fur n bit: SO lot «» put a (tWtful fmo on it and bo hippy leather. 
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the fire prisoners were however found innocent, and released, Another vary 
interesting case 1 is that in which Ginmnicnnd fl . o retired Government 
Hurvent, ‘the most innocent iuan that ever wne born in the world/ stood 

charged of four offences, vit,, 

1. Non return of oxen taken on loan, 2 

2. Miscarriage, 

S. Murder, anri 

4. Injury tn a horse. 


He is brought before the king together with the plaintiffs. Tn a perfectlv 
judicial manner the proceedings arc related in the slory. Thn plaintiff in each 
ease sets forth his complaint. The king questions Gfunaiii, the ntcusid, 
about its correctness. TLe latter an every occasion replies in the affirmative, 
but he also places his own story by way of Justification of the case without 
making any secret of it. The king cross-examines tlie complainants and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful suppression or denial of truth.’ Hence both the parties 
aru found guilty, and deserve to bn punished. “The decisions contained such 
conditions as ever took the breath of a Shy] (irk away. " 3 The Judgment on 
the first charge runs tint;; "\ou Failed to return tho oxen, and therefore you 
art: his debtor for them. Bat this man, in saying that ho had not seen them, 
told a direct lie. Therefore you with ymn own hands shall pluck his eyes out, 
ami you shall yourself pay Litn 24 pieces of money as the price of the oxen.” 
On the second charge the judgment was; "Cauda’ you take tho man’s wife to 
your house , and "hen a son shall he born to you, hand him over to tho him- 
bund on the third: '( arula, this in art must have a father. But you can- 
not brim; him back from the dead. Then take hU mother to vour house, and 
do you be a father to him’’; and on the fourth: -‘This man has*told a direct Ik 
in saying that he dir] not tall you to hand luck the home. You may tear out 
hia tongue, and then pay him a thousand pieces for the horse’s price.” .411 
the complainants were however dumbfounded and departed. 


As to the judgments end punishments awarded in these case*, prejudiced 
as they arc, wc imy safely pa?s them oil us not reliable, hut. there is absolutely 
no reason of doubt ing the existence of such charges and their coming before 
the Court for decision, from on untoward and natural utterance of Gamaai- 

i f “ n r ? 7 fift0 for ™ untimely birth or com* 

pensotion for any lusa for which one might bo liable, 4 


.ill,. , 2 . T7*1, *t I?" 0 CMC. Bm *>nn 

»' lt “ doctor, It boppowd tint th. 

boj , .etc ploying at tht foo t of , bony on tfee ,1 tio cntmjc of Lb. villogo. 

I. J„ 11, ppi 3W>? + “—---- 

2 - C /- «1 Arthuhixtrn llat uE aaBm m t, v* .. ■ 

Ilimh* PrpJifj/, p. 11U, * III, H j If* S. Liw r Studitj i',-! Ancknt 

3. Hun. up. ciL f p. lUfl, 

1, l p* '-tl 1 >2 -1 ,4 . * .. inurt rr^jfj.|^ nr', i*^, &■$!*** *' i 
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A poor old doctor, who had no practice at that time, strayed out of tlin 
village to this spot, mid saw a miako asleep in the fork of a troc with its 
head tucked in. Ho thought, "than in nothing to bo got in the village. I 
will cajole these boy* and make the snake bite them, and then I shall get 
somewhat. for curing them." S-o tin said to one of the boy*, ' If von wer^ to 
floft a young hedgehog, would you seize it V f “T«, I would, 1 ' the boy 
auswcnsL “3e0| here is one lying in the fork of this tree. 11 The boy 
el imbed up the tree and swiEod it by the neck and, when h« found it was a 
snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, ho 
hastily Hung it from him* It fid Ian the noek of the old doctor, and he fell 
dnwn dead on the spit. The boys were arrested end p Faced before the king for 
trial, Tim whole matter was care fully investigated, and when their innocence 
wo* proved, the boy* were sat free. How the investigation took pla.ee w r o are 
not told, but. purig&s must have boon sent and Rscarcaiuod the true facta* 

ELjewliuni 1 wo witness a otiriou* suit hci^vou a villager and a townsman 
beuig decided by a judge. The townsman stood guilty of wrongful possession 
of some plough* hares belonging to the villager who, again, wti$ charged fox 
kidnapping the former * *uii. The townsman bod produced this cause, that 
the plo ughshar es were devoured by the mien while the villager, an equal 
gouin* t had said that fi falcou had carried the child off. Thu judge presses the 
townsman to tell tho truth and, realising tho mbdiief committ(id by both, lie 
give* out tho judgment: 

°Oivii bock tlin plough, and after that, 

Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May give your son back f o you aow + s ' a 

In all these instances, 3 wo notice that tfaoro iff nothing like etos^oxAimnation 
as we may Understand to have been prevalent at that time* Only the judge 
himself questions the parties and deoidos accordingly* 

Among other oases, those of disputed ownership soem to lie of common 
oectntuncOj in almost all of which justice is thrown to the winds and bribery 
Succeeds, Several crying figures of rightful owners bring defrauded and de¬ 
prived of their property flit across tho pages of these stories. 4 

Oneo a Courtesan came to tho court to take advice jii§ to whether iu the 
oye of the law she was still bound by t he lermiof a contract entered three yoats 
previously with a man who bad since not xnndo his appearance. 5 The judges 


U J., II, pp. 1S1-4 Thu two. oETceioci d^artbed Ln tkjj story nijky cioitrMpond ia 
ih| Mgliflu, if ft tLio tho legal langn&gL 1 *- 
2. fMdL* p, 133-U, 105. 

3- C/ nl sq J.. U F pp. SI -* fh(»tti rtrtn nl the HtJg3.nL pniilra Is & ruliuw). 

■*- Jr, 11 r pp. l.Sfl (auHrrt/h ^Iriiiin : V, p. 1 t 32*5 VI f p. 1.11. Oft AlfO J * Ui 

p. 75, "am «ktw* pftr&jito. CJ. Afthoi&ttmi ETI K Id [$vn*v&mi 4 ambandt&±b 
^ J. P U F p. 330; Sim, op. eif. p p. 127 j Fitit, op. eft., p. US, 
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advised her to return to her former profit ion. This makes us feel that such 
suits involving contractual rights and obligations muni have betsn commonly 
tried in the law courts. 


Much more valuable is the reference to a ease whew a father who does 
not wish his wicked son to succeed to his property goes to the Court a nd dis¬ 
inherit* his mm, 1 This must imply the existence of the necessary written 
records in possession of the family and also of the Court. 


There is a vague reference to fine*ordeal for the sLiko nf proving the chas¬ 
tity of n woman* 1 Hut it. does not seem that it was a prevalent system employed 
aurl supported by the government, as oven Kautilya, tlmugh conversant with 
that institution aa recommended by the law-books, 1 docs not mention it, ovi- 
dontly because he regarded such ordeals as ^ucslioiishls expedients. 1 

In the instances of cases that so noticed before we nowhere see anything 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and 
MOAL raiding points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it 

docs not sctiii proper to hold that there were absolutely no 
lawyers who could place and defend the cases of their 
client* before the Court, and earn their livelihood from that profession. For 
there are mime references to ' FoAdnt’ which, if consistent and correct in their 
application, would go to prove that some sort of legal practice wu* followed. 
Once* WO are told that a certain Brahmsija earned his livelihood bv following 
l Ohara. This of course does not give any definite meaning of the term Vukdra. 
Our hesitation lies only in this, that the moaning of this Vuhdm is not always 
If one place* it dearly applies to trade, whereas in another* it 
expressly goea with the administration of justice. That it went with the latter 
la also clear from the expression "& dhammm n ,jym Uresi, tinicchaym 
a a ,^, n m acrn pl dhn ma occurring else¬ 

where.* Thu, the action of Yohd ra and Tiniecka^ here is .mquLtkm- 
ablv and unequivocal audit makes us bolder therefore to state, thi ™Mm 
or W“*Mra as meant by the Law book* and the AM&Hm* was prevalent 
in the JjihiA'fl tm*», though not as strictly as later."» Though we have no do- 

“ 0t tT^ ! nitS ’ ** at least show that the com- 

t Ti? d “* bb ■“»*** return, prob- 
SSTi* 1Jh ; Cuurt wae by Others than the partis to a suit! and 

upproas - , nt, ojj the contrary, cnnsideral with re^puct 

j. hi: l **<*^*** t wmuu* i.i.a .mm 

re . S*J“ C ; “ '■ ** "* * "■ •«*. «*^-faSfcW. 

4 r Em DikfihlLiir,, ffm4u JJai Intti w, ■i-u? # ,# 

l J:;g*!"*“•***•■* '^~n«SS!£!S!?*** 

10. MdicitV. 
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8nd duo weight by thn king, Witness (SabMil) mnv ho produced, 1 Oiou^i 
them is no elixir indication for this. Perhaps on tlie evidence of a witm-.™. 
cases wi>rc reconsidered, as tin* term 'mjjArtp«w«»n’ occurring also m i Sd^an 
Edicts toons to show. 4 On the whole it acew* that the Court was a dwtind. 
place by itself, with ao (nothing of legal atmosphere pervading it, ^ ^ ^ 
growth or various trades and professions, special judgeships were inatuiitci , 
wliirli shows the development uf legal affair*. 


IS 


CRIMT 3 ANI> PDNE 5 HHRMT 


We Jiavo no led above the nature of some of the eases sad offetn «s Ua 
came up for trial ami the punishments awarded therein. . It in not *' Wll ) s 
posnible to pii nm: et offenvCa and ptmi.Ji monte. l>rinkiiig is snnititimes 
punished with heavy linns, J Some wiua-morchunts, actaiBcd o poisuu 
making, are once ordered to be executed by the king. ' Slam or wiia 
piiitiahcd with u Cue nf 8 iuAd/xrWw, 7 Adultery in woman (that in man 
b never referred to as something punishable) was pun i Him Lie with * death, 
imprisonment, muiiiutbn or even cleaving asunder." 0 

Punishments were of various kinds: linos, imprisonment, mutilation 
banishment and death penalty -iwd ha-bandfui rtfl -chijja-bhtjyi * Ot t ^ ur 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive a thominni * tri1 
from whips barbed with thorns, another to bo imprisoned in chains, » Hurd to 
las smitten with u spear anil the fourth to he impaled, 1 ° Confiscation o pro¬ 
perty was not uncommon . 11 * Trampling the criminals to death umlur the cl 


.‘ijilJt; is equivalent to m,«li*ra vlj**- 

Fi!(ar Edict IV i IlftriM /- H. <!-, n, P- 1 i h , fl lb(t 

i think, imtnartirt in (hfe<SHtM rtivn to o^nouw 


1, J„ vi. p. ma n. 4 , 13 . 

2 . J.,TV.p. 4 UV-u. 1 M. 

y* It WC-aLI hp mtorraling ami nlnirr h Wti-1 
LLfe-lik^ JLfKi rciil i 

l« adieu Ifam onu ot ____ _,-- ■ ,. 

wun by A. todurin bin "TAs Btftnninji of Bwtdki*t Art,’ pp. - , . |, fl j 

Wife, whan* bunt mad ji nl»ent. bus lour milk'd to whom * n , „,«*** Ju-f 1 c j i-kcH.I 

the watebf! of t till Mini-night, anil it Lh also In great« pi»no baskets tlul * h I J*\ „ ™ 
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two cooUce bri.i,- iliu fourth." f*on Ibid.. |>l Y, ii; Cunninyh* 1 "* iWjm "/ E"; ’ - 

\ CJ. I, IV. p. 43 . “Sa 
Rbyi Ueviil-,, J. ft. A. S , lf»l, 

K. IM. 
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J,. I. j*. 483. 

J-. V, p. 444 ; alio J. IT, p, 309, „ lr „ _ TV 
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of elephanta may have been in vogue. 1 But such cruel and harsh punish¬ 
ments were resorted to in the case of tried thieves and robbers. Some offen¬ 
ders were sometimes banished from their country in great humiliation, with all 
their property confiscated to the State or were ordered to live in the Canddla 
settlement. Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a great punish¬ 
ment. 3 


Thefts and highway robberies were, as we said before, very common in 
those days. And it is not at all unnatural that the Jataka kings very often 
deal very harsliK \\ ith these criminals. It seems that no legal procedure, oven 
of the kind of which we have noticed before, was gone through in such cases. 
Summary justice by the king seems to have been the ordinary course. When¬ 
ever a thief was found out, 4 he was first of all belaboured by the people them¬ 
selves, and then dragged before the king for punishment. 9 At least sometimes 
thorough investigation is carried out to find out the criminal, such as shutting 
all the city-gates and searching the suspected places. 6 Fetters for a thief 
~ Urre ?^. though such statements in the summary justice by the king 
as o ^vit lm, impale him on the stake’ 8 are parts of the fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling tho cri- 
imna on a woo< en stake 9 and the execution by axo'° were not uncommon. 
This whole system of execution and the office of the Executioner (l Coraghdlaka) 

eeis o presen a realistic picture through the description of the stories 
which we should note. 


When a person was to be announced as to bo 
drum ( vajjabheri) was beaten.' 2 
EXECUTION. tightly bound, his hands behind 
red flowers (kannavera vajjamdld ) 
He was sprinkled with brick-dust on his head 
whips on every square (catukka), was led away 
the place of execution (dghdta) to the music of 


executed, special execution- 
The condemned man was 
his back, and a garland of 
was placed around his neck, 
and then, scourged with 
through the South gates, to 
harsh-sounding drum. 13 


1. J., I f p. 200. " 

2. J., VI, p. 156. 

3. Ibid., p. 135—G. 588. This and 

eye of the public have been resorted to through the man in the 

of the hair as a punishment. Fragment xxvif * history. Megasthenes mentions cropping 
of punishment and disgrace, see KaUpadk Mifc*. rift o" 8 * 84111 Practised. On these methods 
ject from a folklorist’s point of view. That suoh’ xx .» PP« 80-6, who treats the sub- 

some mcidcnts witnessed by the above writer P actlces P erB isfc even to-day is proved by 

4. Cord dhanwssa pafth^nti _ Thieves 

a common cry of the people, J. VI, p . 28-G Mil 0 * to 8toal our wealth-seoms to have been 

5. J., II, p.122. 

J., n, pp. 122-3; III, p. 436, 461 
J., I, pp. 370, 500. 

J., I, p. 371 : IV, p. 29. 

■S: 5:: 2£m’, <??«->:<*—.. ™. 

P- «; W . 447 —OG. 107. 

the jJrccha&ati’karh !~** ’ 1U ’ PP * ° 9 ’ 436 » Iv > P- 191. C/. the 6gure of this condemned 
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The figure of the Coraghdtoka is as distinct as it is cruel. A hatchet 
( pharasu ) on his shoulder, and a thorny rope (kantakakasan) in his hand, dressed 
in a yellow robe (Kdsdyanivdsano) and adorned with a red garland (raltlamd- 
ladharo) he accompanied the horrible procession and prepared himself for 
his cruel task. 1 There in the place of execution (dgatam) the condemned 
person was placed within the fatal circle (dhamtnagandikatn) and the axe did 
its deed. 2 Such savage sentences were a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government w'erc not so well organised and well advanced as 
to deal with all such problems in a proper manner. They may have survived 
in the Middle Ages, but have greatly been lessened in their seventy with the 
march of progress in modern times. The main force in giving such harsh and 
inhuman punishments in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Russel while discussing the current movements towards the betterment of 
society. Says he : “Severity of punishment arose through vindictiveness and 
fear in an age when many criminals escaped justice altogether, and it was 
hoped that savage sentences would outweigh the chance of escape in the mind 
of the criminal/’ 3 

Let us now' peep a little through the jail administration of those days. 

Regular prisons— bandhandgdrani —did exist. 4 But we do 
IMPRISON- not know what kind of offenders were imprisoned or how the 
period of imprisonment was apportioned in accordance with 
the seriousness of the offence. Learned and trusted 
mmisters are once thrown into prison for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man, 5 for what term we arc not told. As to the life of the pri¬ 
soners, it was very hard indeed. They were bound in chains of iron (San- 
khalikdbandhanam ). 6 The sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner 
is taken as a standard of comparison ( nikkahmanakdlo viya) for a person who 
has not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablutions. 7 The stories seem to suggest that the prisoners were wholly 
at the mercy of the king—their life and death were in his hands. A king, in 
order to save his own life from a yakkha , promised to send to him one man 
daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him by saying “Be not troubled, 
there are many men in the jail.” The king at once began to send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails became empty.” 8 In the same way in another 
place 9 the prisoners are murdered. 


1. J., in, pp. 41, 178-9; V, p. 303 . 

/V P- 41 ; IV, p. 176. A curious idea is embodied in a gatha, no 1381 (repeated in 

.j ? °* VI, p. 315 which says: “The victim should not address the executioner, nor 
snould the latter ask the victim to address him.” 

3. Roads lo Freedom , London, 1928, p. 135. 

4 - J -. I. P- 385; III, pp. 320. 392; V, p. 459 ; VI, pp. 3, 387, 388, 427. 

5. J., VI, p. 387-8. 

0- J., VI, p. 427. 

7. J., VI, p. 8. Cf. Hanu, is. 288. 

_®'. J-. rn, p. 320 “md cintayithd, bahu txindhan'ij'irc manuesd ti... .aparabhdye bandha- 
nagarani niminanussani jatani.” 

9. J., V, p, 459. 
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In case of emergency, even the prisons were thrown open and the released 
thieves and robbers were employed as warriors and fighting-men against 
an enemy. 1 

On certain special occasions also like the return of a prince from Takka- 
sila 2 or his marriage and coronation, 3 or on festivals, 4 general release of 
prisoners was declared by beat of drum (bandhanamokkho ghorito).* 

Obviously, the hard and dehumanising treatment of the prisoners was, as 
is even^now, intended to serve as a deterrent. To quote Bertrand Russel 

T m \ t T C , JGCt ° f the prison a{ h H iuist ration is to save trouble, not to study 
the individual case. Ho is kept in captivity in a cell from which all sight of 
the earth is shut out: he is subjected to harshness by warders who have too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. He is solemnlv denounced 
as an enemy to society. He is compelled to perform mechanical tasks, cho¬ 
sen for their weansomeness. He is given no education and no incentive 

L°,^7T emen t ^ ** W0Qdercd at * ** end of such a 
W ^ t0War(1a th0 commun ity are no more friendly 

Were i the beginning t * This is the present dav concbtion of 

the above°oh ^ 7 ’ CXCepting R cases - T here is no exaggeration in 

e ?‘r aS mUny a political Prisoner in India has per- 

T? reC6Ut day3 ' 7 How far > then, this present 
civilization can be called advanced when practically the same nrison- 

admmistration preva ils after a period of not less than'2000 years ? ? 

J., VI, p. 427. 

J., IV, p. 176. 

J., V, p. 285 ; VI, p. 156-G. 748. 

Also ibid, p. 592-G. 2467/ >narna atlhi ratthe sabbe va te bvndhana mocay - 

C/. Artbatastra, II, 36; Aitoka’s P. E. V. 

Roads to Freedom , p. 135. 
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CHAPTER V 

MILITARY ORGANISATION 

I 

THE FOUR-FOLD ARMY 

A S wars and FRONTiER-troubles were quite frequent in those days, each 
State had necessarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped 
and organized military force at its command. Though 
OHGAHISA. t})0 stor j es <j 0 not enlighten us much upon this military orga¬ 
nisation, whatever little they give is not altogether valueless. 
The traditional division of an army into four component parts is quite 
familiar (caturauqini send). 1 These consisted of chariots (rathd) elephants 
(hatthi) cavalry (assd) and infantry (patti) 2 There are also references to 
a complete army of Eighteen aJckhohinis 9 (pttlidrasa akJchoMnl satuhldyci 
sena) 3 well-known as the combined force of the Kauravas and the Panda 1 . as 
in tho Great War. 4 * 

A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its construction are however met with. But wo 
CHARIOTS. may imagine it to be not very materially different from the 
Epic chariot which again was not a great development on 
the Ycdic one. Let us observe its different parts (angd) which were complete 
(samatta) and well-fastened to one another (susaftfiata). 3 It had genera \ 
two wheels (cakka or cakra) probably four angular widcs, 6 a fel y, spo'es 
(ara) and a nave ( ndbhi). The. rim and the felly together constituted the 
nemi. The hole in the nave was called 'kha' into which the end of the axle 
was put. The axle (akkha-aksa) was made of wood and the body of the 
chariot (kosa) was placed above it. There were seats for the warriors 
iijnsthd) 7 8 Ordinarily, there was a pole (iso or kubbaro-kubara), w c 
was fastened to the box of the car on one end and passed through the yoke on 


275 G. 1188. 


VI, p. 


line. 

3. J., VI, p. 21—G. 07; pp. 395. 399, 409, 434, 435. of 3 936 m 

4. See Hopkins, op. cif.,p. 196 “This is an enormous number, making a total of 3,93b,WX) 
in the whole of the forces engaged and is doubtless a great exaggeration. 

cit. f p. 201; also G. T. Date, The Art of War in Ancient India , p. od. 

5 J TV dd *09-10 • J VI pt>. 252-3 GG. 1127 - 36 , names almost all the parts of a 
chariot which Lahore taken to’ compare with the human body. See for these parts Hopkins, 
ap. cit., pp. 237-43 ; Date, op. cit. f pp.46-8 ; Ved. Ind., II, PP- . th traD Q f 

b. J., IV, p. 210, by the bye, seems to indicate that in place of an iro “ ® s . t P hat 

leather like that of a lion’s skin may also be used, and used with a greater advantage as in t 
case tho nemi would be much stronger (galacammam uppatetva cafura*0u . j VI 580 -G. 
(ena oiya neminantfale -parikkhitu nemi ca third bhaviesali), ayoaukatanemiyo •> » P* 

2382 

7. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 238-9; Vedic Index, 11, p 207. , * 

8. When a distinction is intended, im is the lower, kubara the upper end of the pole- 

J. A 0. S., 13, p. 241. 

21 
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the other end. The yoke (yugo) was placed on the necks of the horses, one on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke are termed yottaka (yoktr- 
modem jotar) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle and 
probably the two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses. There were 
mn3, ra&mi, controlled by the Sarathi who goaded the horses with the patoda. 
The car-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was either regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three parts, two of these being side braces that ran behind 
the horses and connected at each end with the axle-wood, and this was called 
the three-fold piece’ tidanda (tridanda or trivenu) or this piece was a triangle 
of bamboo one side of which was parallel to the axle and the other two ran 
together to the pole.’ There was a white chattaka ( chhatra ) or an umbrella 
above. Whether the sides (pakkhara) had railings or not we do not know.* 
The noiseless running of the car (akuiana) seems to be praised. The little, 
light and swift ( lahu-laghv) car was desirable. The normal number of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often mentioned. 3 “It is 
uncertain whether in these cases, the extra horse was attached in front or 
at the side; possibly both modes were in use.” 4 This is a typical 
description of a war—chariot: 


“Lo! Sixty thousand cars all yoked with banners flying free 
With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven by mailed charioteers, all armed with bow in hand.” 5 

,he *■ *° tu s ™ “ n<i dim,a “ io,,s ° f the 

The elephant was a new animal for the early Vedic Indians who recognized 

ELEPHANTS 5® “““f 7* h 8 haud (w 'Tga-hadiny But in course of 

ELEPHANTS, time the people became acquainted with it and, as in the 

i, ■ .. nrm / P ‘ CS ,’ 80 m ‘ he Jataka SCories > ^ had taken an honourable 

fiudtL^ In the stories before us we 

find these war-animals clad in armour, mounted upon by mahauts (gdmanis) 

and armed warriors and causing a great havoc in battle. It seems, the king, 

1. Hopkins, op. cit ., pp. 241-2 Thi» 1—“-—- 

obscure to the English translators. See J VL b m 40 th ° t,da ^ a J-. VI, p. 252-0. 1132 is 

2. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 240. * ’ ° 

yuttarathacan 1 ; VI, p. 223-G. »*» 39 “ Sablxuetacnlutindhava- 

4. Vedic Index , II, p. 202. Hopkins on riT Ud ° ^“^ a fk ca ^ ro s *ndhava hayd 

5. J., V, p. 259—GG. 49-50 rVl,m ^o Vt^ 24 ^ 250 1 - 

flags of the Epic war-car Hopkins remarks • “Th \ 9 2 ^5-6. On the standards and 

aie the rallying points of either party, and the im Portant part in battle, for they 

upholder of his whole army. They are not however n v a g i re ? t is wel1 spoken of as the 

p. 243. The best horses in the stories are alwhit^sVnHh K ^ indi ' idua1 -” J - A - °- S - 13 
See J., I, pp. 175, 181 ; II, pp.. .39 428 . yf __ 000 ^ £ orses scarcely Kambhojakas. 
p. 464 G. 242. The epithets applied to these hoiNou a ‘’ 3 ^9* I P 65 ; Kathbojaka aesatara : J. IV, 
vahi ; ef. for all these, Hopkins, op. cit. i> T , 2^.7 v ajaneyya , samadanta. 

Bee Curtius VIII, 14; for its representation on th« h*° T i- f equipment of the chariot of Poroa 
See Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhul, pixii, h b as-reliefs at Safichi and the Barhut Stupas. 

lor the yoke : Ved. Ind.^U p.^” The b^Tchan^tf^th th ° P ° le ’ 104 ,or the ax,e - and 80 
(i.e., 120 aiigulas) in height, and 12 purutas in JiMh ^? u r>' an Period measured 10 puruaat 

sions are also mentioned: Arthatastra II 9 q ut “ er kinds of chariots of different dimen- 
7. Vedic , Index , 11, pp. 171 . 2 . ' * 
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when he led the army against his enemy, sat on his special elephant 
(maiigalahatthi) and thence attacked the enemy’s city. 1 2 Besides this 
state-elephant, there were of course a host of other elephants. Their 
value in fight was recognised. In fact, the battle-field was thought to be 
their home. Thus spurs a warrior : 

“0 Elephant, a hero thou, whose homo i3 in the 6eld, 

There stands the gate before thee now : why dost thou 

turn and yield !” a 

The tremendous havoc that these sturdy beasts did in battles is described 
in many a story. ‘ Yiiddhe vikkantaedrind ’, 3 they really wero. “Winding his 
trunk about the shafts of the pillars ho tore them up like so many toad stools ; 
he beat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing his way through 
entered the city and won it for its king.” 4 In another scene the elephant is 
seen trampling and frightening away the host and breaking the camp and 
seizing the king by his topknot. 5 The ideal war-elephant is strongly-tusked 
and best when sixty years old—‘a type of male vigour.’ 

“Ndga ca keippitd dantl balaoanta satthihdyand ”. 6 

These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girths and caparisons. 7 
And the mahauts— gamanis —were armed with spikes and hooks ( totnarankusd ) 
to urge and direct the beast. The warriors who sat on their backs 
( ndgakhandhddhipatino ) were the brilliant princes, brilliant in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oiled, glittering, held fast, these mighty men 
who strike and strike again, and wave their banners. 8 There were special 
elephant trainers (hatthdeariyds) in the king’s service. 9 In times of peace 
the elephants were richly decorated and used for processions. 10 

The third part, of the four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-rid¬ 
ing was well known even in Vedic times, 11 but its use in 
CAVALRY. battle in those early days is not proved. 12 In the Epic, of 
course, cavalry is a separate part or body ( kulam ) 13 though 
the mounted soldiers do not necessarily act together. “They appear, ” says 


1 . J., n, pp. 22 ,94; III, p. 385. _ A # „ t 

2. J., 11, p. 95-G 61— “Sangdmavasaro euro** Cf. Arlhasdelra , VII, 2 ; and for Greek wn- 

fcors who praise this beast soo McCrindlo, Megaethenes and Arrian., pp. 93 ff\ 222. 

3. J., Ill, p. 386-G. 98. 

J., II, p. 95. , . . 

Ibid., p. 22. These deeds of strength are included in Kautilya’s enumeration : Ariha• 

x. 4. 

J. f VI, pp. 449-G 1579 ; 581-G. 2392. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., 13 p. 268. 

J., V, p. 258-G. 43 “ Suvannakacchd mdtangd hernakappanavdeasd ” VI, pp. 21—O. 64; 

168; 49-G. 199; 581—G. 2392 “ Kacchdya baddhamdndya kuncath nadati 


4. 

5. 

idslra, 

6 . 

7. 

47-G. 
vara no.* * 

'8. J., VI, p. 449—GG. 1579 84. 

9. J., II, pp- 20-2 ; VI, p. 47. 

10. Supra , p. 109. 

11 . Vedic Index, I, p. 42. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Hopkins, op. ciL, p. 13, 26u 
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Hopkins, “as concomitants, dependent groups, but separate horsemen 
appear everywhere. Their employment was much influenced bv that of 
the elephants.” 1 

, r '* 1 r s ^ or ' c ® this ca\alry-host is as firm and sturdy as the war-cars and 

the elephants. These war-horses were clad in iron-armour (vammam) and 
mail (jannaham). 2 The best thorough-breds were the Sindhave horses and 
were called ajamya: Ajdnlya ca jdtiyd Sindhavd sighavdhand , 3 though 
Kamboja horses are also known.- Thus are the thoroughbreds described : 

“ No matter when or where, 

In weal or woe, 

The thorough-bred fights on ; 

The hack ( valavd ) gives in,” 5 

7 l 7 aU °A her u laCC 3 n ° b,e h ° rSf fa,len wounded on the battle-field is 
made to utter these brave words before his charger : 

Though prostrate now, and pierced with darts, I lie. 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but me.”* 

The cavalry-men were armed with swords and bows (illiydcdpadhdri), 7 but 
not lances as Aman is reported 5 to have seen in the Mauryan cavalry. 

Foot-soldiera constituted the main portion or force of the army. We have 
these soldier* 0 ri °Jl ,10se stories as to the various classes of 

infantry . T Uh ’ bhrtaka ’ tevtodo. mitrabala, 

le re nntedf^ r- But se ™ certain that 
faithful to the core. 10 The fwt-wldiera^r 16 ° f K?atri, J a blood > 
order to protect themselves from the It^kstf lib d “ 
dangerous missiles. 11 And m their hands thev ea^d " P arr ° WS 8nd ° thcr 
able among them being bows and ^ Id s 

dressed up in robes of different colours some in bC ^ l P robab, - v were 
_ » some m b ‘ ue some m brown and others 

l. Ibid. ” - 

O. A* P - »* V ’ p - 322 G - 123 » ^ P- 139-G. 6,4. UraccUdo occnM ftt ^ p . 265 . 

3. J., \ , p. 259—G. 46 ; VI, pp. 47_r» lra . « 

7. V, p. 259—G. 47 1 Vi nn 17 n 1 

8. McCrindle, op. cit., p. 221* * * I'll; 49*G. 202 ; 579-G. 2381 

9. Arthaiastra, IX, 2. 

u: f,TL, m pp. 5.6. 

-3/4 ( Sannaddha ); also V, p. 373-G. 140. 
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in white.’ Most of these foot-soldiers were trained archers as we ftnd that 
archery was in a greatly advanced stage in those days, an- gP 
versed in this branch in then- service.* The sokhers clad in armour,• 
on their heads, with leather-shields and bows in their hands, present a typical 

scene of the infantry : 

“( Nassa) cammaih va kitam ia 
Vammine ca dhanuggahe.' 1 2 3 

The above were the four component parts 4 5 6 7 of the army. But these jlid 
not exhaust the composition of a complete army. There acc J P' J d 

the army carpenters and other workmen with their tool, ready, sag* ^ 
pandUs for opportune advice and encouragement other mercenaries m h con 
ch*. and drums. Here is a vivid description of the army of the aAin 

Culaui: “This army of Pancala is infinite. Men with burder* on the« ' 
(pitthimati), foot-soldiers, men skilful in fight, men ready - ^{’weapons 

din, the noise of drums and conches, here is all ski m (^ pp {\ and 

(lohavijjdlanlcard) here are banners and knights in mai , ‘ t j n 

warriors (Sura). Ten sages (panditd) are here, P^f^nVTntur’aging ^ 
stratagem (rahognma) and eleventh, the mother o 0 8 „ 5 

host of Pancala.... this host arrayed with three intervals... • 

W. ». how well-equipped the MrfMmy was »> mo£ 

placed however on loose statemets as to its nuraerica 8 9 10 number of 

ever the stetemeute ere fa tbemeelve, not dear. J**“*“« *£ cb 

the warriors (yodM) i, only MO,; M.ethers . 000 ’ 

phrase. 8 14,000 is the number given for each of the thrcc 1 . „ 0 0 J The 

chariots and horses in one place, 8 whereas in another’ 8 it - 
numbers may not be precise, but they seem reasona e » 

know, even from the notices of foreign travellers, 

portions were not unknown in India.’ The army o _ . as 9 qoo 

according to the records of Plin y and Plutarcn, consisted of as , < ■ 

1. I. VI, p. 519, G. 2375. 

2. J., I, p. 356-7; V, p. 128. 

3. J., V, p. 373—G. 140. , Tninhck stories. Both K.ftu- 

4. There is no reference to anything like a naval orc 2 ‘ Dikshitar, Hindu, Adm. Institu- 
tilya and Megasthenes speak of the department in detail. See Vi**™ 

tions , p. 294-6. „ . ,. ^ j V 322-GG. 117-28 ; 

5. J., VI, pp. 390-7—GO. 1451-8. A similar "panavadet'lim'V ; the tumultuous 

the music in the army consisted of : bhert, mutinga *‘ t anliuo * ‘Unbroken, limitless, as 
army is thus pictured : 'akkhobhani apanyanta 3UC j 1 paraphernalia as the king him* 

are the billows of the main.’ The ordinary soldiers *»» T VI n 22-G. 72; also V, p. 322- 

self —“Valavijanam unhUam k haggam chatlamca pan data m J. vi, p. 

GG. 119-22. See Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., pp. 31b JJ. 

6. J., II, p. 401 —pancasalamatld mahdyodha. p 

7. J., I, pp. 263-4 —SdhassamaUa - 8uramahayodha\ I , PP; * 

8. J., VI, p. 579-G. 2374 —“safthisahassdni yadhino caruda**ana 

9. Ibid., pp. 579-80 ; GG. 2378-82. 

10. J., V, pp. 258-9-GG. 43-50. 
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-0. acooM- 

into md divi- 

administration was onder the control of^hfl 8 ^* 8 ^' i Bu * tbe . ' vboIe ar “ 7 ' 

pali —who was one of the chief arlm' 't ■ '°mmander-in-ehief—the Send- 
of this officer is given bv th* otn imS ra ^ 1Ve Though no clear picture 

general statements marie about hS " OfT ^ imaglIle his P° sition from some 
tho ruling family and, as rach L™; ^n, as we have seen^ he belongs to 
In fact one Jataha* clearly suggests tW ^ r ° ttimen i f P !a ce among the ministers. 

As the title indicates, he was the leader ofth™* ^ ^ “ m0ng aiI ministcra - 
next highest military post after it 1 ■ f th ® arm - 7 > and in wars occupied the 
seen acting as a jm IgfZTloolt^ > 1 * °* ***»’ * « 

Perty of the citizens.* H7r3n * dW ****** of life and pro- 
watch-towers in the city and liv , a Wf> 'S uar ded palace with gates and 
ministers on important matters « V U Pr03peri ^ 7 conferring with other 
protector of the army-twice *? US that tho MaMsmu/utta— 

*«**. ami there l ftorie.,- i. the ,«the 

seems to do. ° distinguish between the two as Fick 10 


II 

WARFARE 

. . w «H-organised and well-consHt,,* i 

it is but natural to see that the art of warfare T* T*™ WeFfl ia tbose d ^ 3 > 
stratagems and practices, was well knT^ ^ g "" witb its Variottii taetios, 
iors due to the depredations of robbers mJt»! COnditio11 of the froa ' 
ng„ or even the revolts of impatient ori ' ? aggressions of neighbouring 

the soldiers full. When the troops sStfooT ^ rI ° ubt ’ *** *■» b ^ds of 
failed to cope with a situation, they s ent w *** tb ® bordeK ( paccantayodhe) 
proceeded to the scene of o vZiZ ll V° ^ kiag who immeciiatelv 
favourable. - - pcratloas > ^ though the season might not be 



J ? II * P- 186 j Y^Sr***** a * Uiama,xa **h<md»?• 
J * v - pp. 212 ; 459. 


cavalr 7 -WOO strong, 
other egtimates aee Date, 


r XT ’ * r 

v - PF* 212 ; 459 . 
J M, P . 213, 2I4-G. 60. 
* 0*4 p. 4 si, 

/W 4 PP* 115, 184. 

°P- <■*<■> P- 146 n. 


18»“«8;'V!'p PP i^ 4 ’ m ’ 437 i U. PP. 74, 96, 203 ; 274; 3l5; m 


PP. 8, 400,497; IT, pp. 
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When a fight was tn ensue, tha wholts army was warned to Assemble foe tha 
purpose by beats of martial drum. 1 One might infer from this that, ^ihcre 
ware either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they lived in differsL bar^ 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to bo collected 
together by some convenient mean*. Or was it calling a eiti^en-mil ilia to 
arms ? 2 The latter seams to be the more primitive stage ainJ T from the nature 
of mforences to warriors, the inferaiicH is that there were regular troops, 
though them was no eftste'restrietion in the refxriit*> Am to the real war-lift 
of these soldiers we know nest to nothing from these stories. How they 
wero supported, what they did in peace, what did they get from tho king as 
salary, if they at. all got it, are questions which cannot be satisfied with 
Ou Havers. Inference makes ns say, however, that the pay of the soldier waa 
a part or the booty in Avar : that the older stage when he was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying on ordinary activities uf tending cattle, offering 
paerifkea cfe. had gone, and now he had become a regular officer of the 
king. 3 

We have no very detailed description of the march of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city—(he capital city—and not 
in open btiLth^finlda* it is natural that we do not find any such description. 
One interesting thing we know. The army during its march set up esmpa 
(HatidhdL'arnrky* Some specific time of the year niual have been regarded 
as proper and seasonable (life) for starring on a campaign* 5 The army 
marched in regular htmife The army look a suitable position, 

not far fmm the city on which the attack was to be made. An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the GandHia capital, and stations Mm dif' 
ferent furves in this manner ; iC Here be the elephants ( hero the horses* the 
chariot* here, and hero the footmen : thus do ye charge and hurl with your 
weapons; as th« n buds pour forth rain, so pour yo forth a rain of arrows;" and 
hostira up Ms soldiers wito anexhorratioii. 7 The arrangement of the difierent 


h J +i I. p. 35S| m f p. lfi 0f rV T , p. 170 "mya rf tnrtijitteH ferfafctfym* *anmp&Mlh&'\ 

* /bit WDUrki. P ('>f 1 Hoplun* nn Che Epic ioldier fan Iw Applied ban: "M lu u» primitlTC 
Ifiadu ool.JiiT >>t the nn-tnio period, how ho »n supported, vUt bwdid inpstcoetc., *5 U ™ 
ntxc. to nothin* m’o by Lni^iioe and by work* too Sato to 1« oi.nflidoitNi a» vbIrI Its; iho Epie 
poriwL Wo judge that hii pay vm a port p( tho booty ; that itlntk waa a ftOi_Hon of U 1 
common tolk, nod In p**™ « M not .hlkrvnt torn hk Brighton*. tiding tattle, t-(kmg *«n- 
fi Fitf, rui^lkm; hjujiu 1 1 -?, Eti akha £ forays im time’s ritul wJ.th i*a twirled hia laclinAtioiL I5ut grade- 
*% Uio<Attln wl^v kit to i!them that j.mfon»d a ■[tikt ttfe i A|rJt.ultUW am* nad cAnlc 
copuauril tbcsortoith and foti vor th<! biltd wUior* fmuJ tho nwchmnft wart tho Iwffflrf, How 



. . _ ■ hp fishes rw he in hi(L In p#*M L,~ -■ ■ . — — ■■ rl , „ 

J. *1. O. i’., Lc, |i. [ L+ij. IH>ih Hu-u ithfm- tir.il Arrian mpport i>ui inferpact. Hot jl'. 1 ’. iui l.l, 
op. t*t, pp. 68, 211. 

*. J„ II. Li, 203, V. p. 195; VI. i*. f'23- ... rt . . . . , , 

(i. J„ LL, p. 2C)S—li. Lift. Cf. J. A. 0. IU. P tei; Dikshitor, Hv*U AJm. r Jmt., 
p. 257. 

ft. TV, p. 3*0. Cf.ArthnMrlm, X- 2. ^ . , , 

7 . J . IT, y, 1*17 anil UO- 158-7 also Hid , pp. 219-21 ^ VI. p Wjr. KnilULya S iv« valurd 
(On'iilor.itjot) On thi? fihoioa of n ritlltablo ptraund for onfloju ;4ng tho fOBTW which »“ ■' bu [*rour- 

^!e to thi; invading cnunarrli and (tiifnvuiimlrkj tu tto on*my : X, 4. 
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orders of the army in the above instance must have been in accordance with 
some one of the arrays 'Vg&has* known in those days. Three such orders 
of battle are known to the Jdtakas, viz. y the Lotus array, the Wheel array and 
the Waggon array. 1 Amongst these, the Lotus order as arranged by the 
leader of the boars against a tiger is described in a legendary manner as fol¬ 
lows : In the midst he placed the suckling pigs, and around them their moth¬ 
ers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young porkers, next the 

young ones with tusks just a-budding, next the big tuskers, and the old Boars 

outside all. Then he posted smaller squares of ten, twenty, thirty a-piece here 
and there (dasavaggam vicatnciggam). He made them dig a pit for himself, 
and tor the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a winnowing basket: be¬ 
tween the two holes was left a spit of ground for himself to stand on. Then 
he, with^ the stout fighting boars, went around everywhere encouraging the 


Legendary though this account is, it no doubt, brings out the underlying 
idea behind such an arrangement of army—forces in actual warfare. “The order 
was a concentric one, based on a careful adjustment and assortment of the 
varying degrees of strength of the different elements ol the army, and the post¬ 
ing of the different grades of the fighting material in such a fashion, that the 

strongest and the most efficient of the members always occupied the outermost 
circle.” 3 

Before the actual start of the war {sangamc paccupatthite) the purohita and 
other wise sages who accompanied the army or the leader or the king himself 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage the soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the field.- Sangdme apaldyinam is 
the epithet ot a true hero. And everything should be at the foot of Honour: 

“Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And m the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and flee, 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight even at the cost of life, 

And panic-stricken as they were once more renew the strife.” 6 

1 fi* ' S VCI "' V tJ m' ’ l we witness an open fighting between two 

tofle arm,,. The toaka-Kaling ,, conflict may be taken as typical. Tl.o 

arrangements are found scattered in the J F>hn? t ' Vl * h V i> Details of various other 

later works on \Vlli\. Artha ^a, Panina* the Epics and 

give codes of war in accordance with P m Mr wor bs like the Agni Purana, which 

them for more antinno nnrirt/i __* ' °P. . ,ns strict and cautious criticism against using 


our '8aka?a and WMS 

of these, see Date, op. cit pp. 72 ft • 94 195 ’ ’ * or detailed descriptions and maps 

2. J., 11, pp. 405-6 ; p. 345. ’ 

3. Sen, op. cit. f p. 132 . 

4. See J., II, pp. 217-GG. 156-7 ; 213-G. 158 

5. J., VI, p. 449-G. 1577 Cf T TTT Vs * « . 

6. J., V, p. 410-G. 283. J *’ P ‘ 5 aniuatit *o hutvft yujjatha.” 
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two armies meet ou the borders of their respective kingdoms. The Assaka 
king, advised by his intelligent minister, marches on a thorough-bred with his 
thousand followers agaiust the opposite host. The Assaka army is victorious, 
for it has: 


“.the hero bold. 

The fixed resolve that may not yield, 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High courage and adventurous might.” 1 

The siege-warfare, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag 
gressive king would besiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the ot ensive 
with the call of “either surrender or battle.” If it was surrender, it was all 
right, otherwise the besieged king had to be ready for battle. It° r 
this reason that the cities of those dap were so strongly fortified. © 0 1 
fications consisted of walls (pdkdra) and, at intervals, gates (dvara) wit ow ^* s 
(nUalakotfkaka) and battlements ( gopura ). And immediately surrounding t e 
walls, were raoato and trenches (parikhd) which obstructed the approuc i o 
the enemies as far as practicable. 2 In one instance, along the rampar 
of the city, watch towers were constructed at the four gates and between t e 
watch towers three moats were dug, viz., a water-moat, a mud-moat an a dxy 
moat. 3 The walls were generally built of bricks ( itthikd) 4 and the eig 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits. 5 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a command given by the invading king to his army. 
“Disperse all about the city, fill up the trenches, break down the walls, raze t e 
gate-tower3, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart 
But this was not an easy task. The besiegers could surroun t e 
city, could girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, chariots and mass 
of soldiers, 7 arranged in any number of ways. 8 But the actual attac very 
often taxed the skill and energy of the besiegers to the utmost in sea mg or 
battering down the walls of the enemy’s city, and success was hard to get, if 
at all. 9 


1. J., Ill, p. 3*7 and Q. 4. , , . ,» 

2. J., n, pp. 50, 95 i IV, p. 106*0. 38. “Ukkinnantaraparikham dalhamaUalakotthakam. 

VI, p. 276—GG. 1190-1. " , , , l. 

3. J., VI, p. 390 —“nagare mahapdkdmm... .talhd an 

iidak iparikharh kaddamaparikham sukkha parikham ti tisso parikha. Cf. A , 

4. J., in, p. 446. 

5. J., IV, p. 182 “aUharaxahaUham pdkdramy 

6. J., VT, p. 400 —“Khippam ito ito ca naqaram avaUhantvd Parikham bhinditc^pata- 
raw tnaddantd dvdratfdlake bhin litvd nagaram pavisitod sakajehi kumbhanium nya m J 
•issdni ganhdthdy 

7. Ibid, p. 396. . „ 

8. Ibid, p. 397-G. 1457 “ tisandhipariodriid V p. 435, “tiMndhvatuxiAkhepam. 

9. J., U, pp. 218, 221; in, p. 159 “parehi appadhamsiyam" 
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First, the trenches were so deep and filled with water ot mad, with snakes 
and oroKJdUee, that it was not a very easy tjisk to cross them.' Even if they 
could, the walls and gate-towers afforded a stronger resistance. For it was 
froni there that the mighty warriurs belonging to the other party, roused up 
and, armed with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate and ied-hot 
niwedos, showers of mud and atones, were thrown upon the invaders. When 
the latter wore m the ditch, attempting to destroy the wal I, the men in the gate- 
towersd''Ji I t hayoo with arrows, javelins and spears, with the result that the 
attempt of the invaders ignominiously failed . 2 


\ ud ’ a1 *™Pt" fit “Wag and attacking failed, other means to 
^“7 uthl ’ r P art >' tL> ™^cnder were thought of. Hero it was thsUtrotagH* 
and diplomacy cm* to play an important part. .Men of shrewd eommoownso 
and profound wisdom, he mg at the helm of military idlarm, brought into plsv 

?i nOVcl tactfos ' tb “* * cons idem hie into- 

Stoppage of supply of necessary provisions, by 

" ® . f . U k Jt : J!^ 910 bftv * bee & very familiar device by which obsti- 
coltlm™* n™ 011 ^‘ 1 ?° ??"? T ° B ™ der ' * In *«d« to avert the calamity 
J2™‘ h tT w * CMBt Aboi “ tcrtIld comprehensive meoaiir™ were 
f ° T StUf,ng UP fond ’ «**. toI «nd other mMmades of 

The city was thoroughly 

could be ft - ,J"t r ' T' " j"^’ lR 1 JB C ’^7 Wero amoved outf-ido, where they 
™ S2J? a,id ^ ** from outside 

“ th " CltV - «* quantities of com and water 


nod preparations going on h ^0 watch the oct.viti* 

received which greatly helped to determine I* S * Cr * !l rftp0tl * Wflr< 

the enemy.* The p^tem gate fSlSS ]l - B f options to be taken against 

through which the ingress nr egLs of tW ° f ?* ™ 5 tL “ 

effort* were midn through thfiM imjea J. ' “■ ^ " J1S . logenuow 

to know the secrets, and spread toterm l dW* ’ IP * h ° p<Apic 

«P™ anting the fact, a S to LCecT^ by **» 

army had been conupted bv taking bnht hnmtT'^T ^ 10 * 1 ' ll,tttthfl wbo!e 
__ / ’Qgun toa from the giber party.” In this way 

| £SSB 

pathnrnAInln IdwlS 1 »Anm*idfnt 4ttfe£L.i^wfaA ■» - • -■■*--- 

Irdrrjm MiiiifrtJtiimA 1 

jftjwiIt" 

3, Hell, 

4 ' |J B# J, IX 4 LI[) -Vll Eh&fJ - 1 ?pJ ij An rl^-tv i + 

0. X, TI, 5>p, 300, 3*1, ^ 5 * PF 

a. /(«»., pn. 2*0-0. liflj J, 
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the forces were disrupted and plans failed. 1 Sending and receiving of mess¬ 
ages were mostly effected by fastening letters to the arrows and throwing 

them in the desired direction. 2 Flight of the king or the leader from the 
field was an unfailing signal for his party to retreat. 3 

There remain now a few observations to be made as regards warfare. 
It wa3 realized that “a small army with counsel could conquer a large army 
that has none, one king could conquer many, oven as the rising sun conquers 
the darkness.” 4 There is nothing more to be said with regard to t he ethical 
side of war. The long-standing custom of not hurting a messenger or ambas¬ 
sador was followed. 5 6 It is moreover probable that wounded soldiers in war 
were carried away on stretchers ( phalaka ) and properly treated. M hen a 
king was invited by another king, the expenses (paribbayam) of his army w ere 
borne by the latter. 7 The victorious king while returning to the city.^ went 
round it in a solemn procession, 8 * and the warriors feasted on dainties. 

Various lands of weapons were in use for offensive and defensive pur 
poses. It is not necessary to go into detailed descriptions 
WEAPONS. of each. 10 11 12 Row (dhanu, cdpa), quiver ( kanda ) and arrow 
(sara) were familiar. There were three parts of an arrow : 
tala handle, dandaka stock, and raja-feathers. 1 ' Poisoned arrows were also 
in use. 12 Naraca was perhaps an iron arrow. 13 Iasi, j/harasu OT ^ u -‘ a ' 1 
representing axe, and mugnra, a kind of club, were ordinary weapons. • “•<* 
was a trident spit. 15 Sword and spear were more familiarly used ; Sarasaltt 
is a frequent compound ; 16 tomara was a kind of javelin. 17 * Sveotd {L^agga . 
asi) reigns supreme. The common type was about 33 angnlas long, o t e 
colour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittering, well-finished, very sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong. 19 Sheath and hilt of the sword— tharu. 1 1« a 
aro known. 20 Vajira-vajra or the thunderbolt is mentioned. 


1. Ibid., pp. 391, 399,401,403. .. . „. » 

2. J„ II, p. 90 ; VI, p. 400 “jannam likhitva konje bandhitiv tarn % okatho . 

3. •!., 11, p. 21 .—'“Xinnayakatta tanjamassa mahantam pi balam yuyhamanam thokatho 

kari, osakkati." VI, pp. 405, 409, 440—G. 1563. , . .. . .- M : .z:- 

4. J., VI, p. 448—G. 1560 “Appaoeno pi ce manti mahdisnam amantinam jinati r j 

rajano adicco v'uaayan tamam.” __ . -t _ i„ n rLntl 

5. J., II, p. 319 —"duto smiti vadantam na varenti VI, p. 528 dutam na hananh 

tea dhammo sanantanoCf. 8. V. ViSvanatha, International Law in Ancient lna , P* - • 

6. J., Vi, p. 55. “laddhappahdre phalake nippajjapctvd vuyhanti. 

Ibid , p. 428. 

J., 1, p. 438. 

J., Ill, p. 522-G. 75. . . r j C n* 

*v. For this one may bo directed to Prof. Hopkins’ learned treatment ixi J. •» * * 

pp. 269 ff. and Date, op. cit. f p. 10 ff. _ ... . nil : Vfir 

11. J„ V, p. 130 : feathere of Heron : II, p. 89; V, p. 475-G. 390. nah should be qwver 
III, p. 220 ; dhanutuhnira , V, p. 129. 

12. Ibid., p. 49 ; J. A. 0. S., 13, pp. 277-8. 

J., IV, p. 182 , V, p. 129; J . *4. O. S., 13, pp. 275, 279. 

J., I, p. 273 ; II, p. 102 ; IV, p. 208. 

J., V, pp. 163,488. „ . T 

J., I, p. 173 ; III, p. 6 ; V, pp. 410, 481 ; VI, p. 400 ; Ka*atja in I, p. 273. 

J., VI, p. 400. 

J., Vlf p. 449—GG^ 1581-3 ; netiifhsa-nistrimsa : Ibid., p. 188 ; 449-G. 1581. 

J., Ill, pp. 220-1. 

J., IV, p. 182. See Date, op. cit., p. 17. 
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dofeMiw mw nd vmpcM, «c have both and tw. 

Tl lH 1«4 MmU E™™*) « described as of r. bundled tavera carefully 

"7T 4 «* a lienee arrows ' And 

wu-uf-nuil or armour was also very well known, and used, a, the word 

7222'l^T^ T rS ; 14 Wfl9 «■*■*"* Ihe underwent 

srsrsss *£& * Md •*■—** *• ■>“•'«" 

Rdoro closing up thia chapter, wo won Id like to notice the polios 
JJEff ° f *** a » bould con,o under the head ofnnlLy 

, JS^S’ * ■■ tWa time ’ «boafc control administration, wo may 

himself, ' U pU ' I,C ^ ySt0m whu:h ’ ho "™. «*W with the village-head man 

btebl^ciu-ifowranr uTt 'i l T WBS un oCfida| Piously called chieF-ron- 
lift wdh the cit '. 1 . i^rotoecor—t|,« nagaragufiibt, Aa the title 

during the night in aric^th™^’ ^ i ^ 63 t0 511111,1 Lh,i cit - v > 0 S P flf ’ a|l . v 
nut ecntencJof * P ® I,l J n ^ itkl1 and 40 0Ur T 

by the »i ii ' tha gifctw of thn f.iil.v wot® flfcwcd 

KC-JXtS? llZu* "7 hcfc " **■«■"- W 

watcboa 7 , which Wore terc* * TK was SOUjlfio{i <» thw night- 

badg,«fU,offi™., fa TT’ M 2* 

>«P«L,t«th, ‘„ r ^ . ! ’7 p '' T 

poiimr^iHArtriin 0 f Kan^Jya.'* 1 antl tbu or the 

(<^Va*^ifef) who “th* 6 ^ ° f * Wrt ° f <Voitmt ‘ Mr 
ilwniselvca out to guide ^rntinhi »v " of "oods and forests, hired 

infested with robbers ,* It 5com , r fulls J* ^om fnrssta which were frequently 
with the king, that fcw h£™ZSr?, rf!lllti0,i " ° f *“»* ’wweof^ 
to thu K^utiljan ■ i m ^ ?51 ^ un a|1 d probably currcHpood 
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CHAPTER VI 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

rpHERE can be no doubt, that so extensive states like ^ ar j e ’ 

T Anga and Magadha, Assaka andKalinga, with well-marked boundaries 

and distinctions, were divided into different administrate o units, provm ^ 
districts and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do no g< m . 

ation about the provincial or district administrative arrangeme ,, 
nevertheless conceivable that officials like the rajjugaha -amaccas > 

with whom we have already become familiar, were provmcia eac • ' 

been well-maintained 1 that the Rdjukas or Idjukas of t 10 - so 'an " 
were provincial heads, their main functions being, presuma y, su ’ . 
settlements and irrigation. Though the term rmhdmnlta ^rs severa times 
in the Jatakas , 2 it is very difficult to say how far it correspon s wi . , 

ring in the ArthaSdstra of Kautilya and the Asoka Inscrip ions w ’ ’ 

it has been taken to mean provincial official. 3 Similarly is 1 i ou , 

the yutlas and the purisas appearing so often in these stories s °u . 5 

affinity with the yuktas and the puru?as of the Mauryan administra 1 0 y. • 

It is certainly difficult to attach any technical significance to these genel 
terms. Still wo may be permitted to bold, that these wero o ci . 

with the provinces or districts, but did not possess such wu cr an 1,1 1 .L at 

powers as their followers of the Mauryan days did. ^ c , ast ? nrinces 
there is even a suggestion to the fact that some kings appoin e 6 

as governors or viceroys over the provinces ( janapadas) in eir 
as was really the case in the Mauryan days. 7 

The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative '**jj*' . o £ 
»»«». ■». “ kingdom it not 

TRATIVE Ullages? 8 Then, as even now, the bulk itji hv the 

umT - in villages. The greatness of a kingdom ifl represented by the 

number of villages it included. 9 _ 

1. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity , pp. 208; 216-9- Mnuittas aro distinct from mantins, 

2. J., II, pp. 367, 378 ; IV, pp. 134—G. 101 where mahamaUas are cusi 

202 "ranhd va rajamahamattena” . . officers viz,, the prdde- 

3. Dikshitar, op, cit,, pp. £08-10. Of the third group of provincial office 

iifco* or the pradeff&ras, we have no mention in the 8ton ^* , associated with the Jana- 

4 . J., IV, p. 492 ; V, pp. 14, 117-41. 20, where yuttA are 135 . 

pada or district affairs ; 1, pp. 200, 263, 384 ; II, p. 1-2 » H » P* 

6 . Dikshitar, op c »!., pp. 222-7. - . .. i - *rr « oqj —i 

0 T TV n 111 “ JfAiA toenn* 


6 . Dikshitar, op cit„ pp. 222-7. i •” also VI, p. 294—G. 1284. 

0. J., IV, p. 131. “Rdjd tesam janopafam A $okais also said to have 

7. Prince Bindusara was the Viceroy of thesouthern] p . , t Us princes (kumdlas) were 

been Viceroy at Takkasila; and under A$oka himself. ' j ; . p s Dikshitar, op. cU., 

appointed as viceroys at Taxila, Djjain, Toeali and Suvarnagin 

Rb,. Dan* "Bat ,h. p«,pl. at Wia. tb.a math ».raa.» tba. »•>. 
and foremost, village-folk.” Buddhist India , p. 50 ^rinunnani solasa;" V. p. 258—G. 41 
9. J., Ill, pp! 365-367, G. 76 ” .. .gdmasahassani « an td60,000 may seem to bo 

“SaUhi g&masahassani paripunndm ^abhasa.' . T ^ g ^ h 1 may certainly have con- 
exaggerated, but they are not improbable. CJ. Pran INatn, n t slirveV village or estate, 
tain^l 16,000 villages, provided village be taken in the sense of survey ag 
Economic Condition , p. 51. 
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in *•■*** 

(and, where the villa^ C cilLt j e . ’ \ Ju J ™*rte and the wood- 

firewood and leaves of treed 3 \[ t 4 of iL’vin." 4 ^ viJi< ^ ,lfK wont to 6«h*r 
bamboo-palisadua with gates. 3 T ^* ss wuf6 protected with simple 

nr,apprc^Ltl^Vom f Ml t,' * Um ? ^ V 

m ^ ,<tol of *“■ *dminurtrafciya onit—tho yHfaup 

There were dUIetmrtordeisrf villoB- „;_ 

aniJ fl!lJ ^iwpofiipAwi, 

varying in importance and population ffnjXrM f* hwnt ^ 

sirnpJo and inornate life, tJ1J&u : t . 1 0uIti JlVfl m fJlcati village* a 

aQd "***• otll « r avocationiin ^ ^ ^ agriculture, 

It enjoyed a fair snwuij of ant^mv thT^ ? 0 ^ ° f * viiill S e waa concerned, 
a strictly noa-ictorforim- poling. ik:) BOvenuaeat did not follow 

jakT 0 “Sl ‘^C^’ Th 1 " C,lIicd tifa 

XIIE HEAD- gdmabhpjakii would j.„ ‘ Itml JT,0 **% of the title 

“ given inrownM hyX H T 7 * * V ^”> 1 

hinted at before * tfl ' ' me ' ^ DW > *»ha*already Loon 
vUiogeH, w'c., { u ) v ho*a, the revoMra v’i^ft *° * iaVl ' * >TOn tw» tvpes of 
individual «nd (») other,, ft. ZTZ 11 *7 ^ werc on joyed by an 
In Cither ease there mus, l* a htadX* 7™ enjovcrl by the Stare, 
rewarded person himself or rot, i* Rot 7 _], ? f,etIi ® r tlJ " headman was the 
bovver, that the higher **£££**"' l ’ *"V fc^auppostf, 
a0t ^ ^ *«• the reoipiTte of 

0ft “’ they only had or, neon, w.thtLL,^.^^ ° Uh * *>&§*■ In that 
proceed to their rsspeetive viJW* All{] l","' 1 lliConK ' u> fottih which they would 
£ m the hands of a perJX X reX T\ ite » * •*■***» 
rcci pionts were j„ 9t 0 J*“£ Lu boadma “- I** some other 
■rlS™?’!! ■ ^ miy have bwsntl,? ** Poraona like a merchant or a 

task'oV* f^™ 01 ' 011 eai “»>* ho more oomureW^ 35 tJle rec 'P ioflt ' Ajyiow, 

J of th fe storifa u5 tLe hoad|niln p TOi?ur n of :1 ^ge> taking Ihr gamabho- 

^ J * vv p J * ~ “ -———-- 

< jI l p! m . Trr 

pdAro i-4l,j JC rfci„,' (4U ,’ JN , ( . . , 'J 1 '* P d ™* ! llnu Viw taiu'u [7 J .? ; fV 3?0. 

tWrty m c . q wiU, t!lrir ™<* ■«>«•• whurc 52L fStHTaiie 

6 ’ tl b „ T« «„ ■ men *“•» of OOUIH mean 

t o,/’ IV >**■ aio— g, a, ;,v,’ PJ , 131,1 ^O'i—«, in. iv 

7 . Mjm, p. lie, Jaeik ' I B On 1 WT, pp, ^ a y l,Mdal,M »: r«lia /a«f« 
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Tho functions and powers of the ggmahhtijaht wt^ro wide me rnipo - 
He eiercisod judicial power* and aUo fSerattre authority, so ' r “' 
and, to a certain extant, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thiw 
jtihi issued prohibitions against the elan {'liter of animft a wi - a }„hhmtila 
tion, 1 and another stopped the side of wine. 1 Elsewhere - l 3‘ ^ 

fined a fisherman's wife for stirring up » qo«»l s ho _ 

beaten to make her pay the fine. Onu«, w hen crops fade* m a 71 • 

fuming the headman distributed food to the fomme-irtmlra® TO»g“<® 
promise of receiving a share of their next crops. 4 These instant m - - 

indicate that the headman had Hubstantifil powers ll * t 

hit. powers were not unlimited, nor completely transferred. 0 1 ' 
becnrDo a tyrant in hh own 

Firstly, he was not without any control from above w.. the Hog-* 
qdmabhfrjakrt spoke ill of the villagerto ihe king, but on t eir mn . _ ±- 

proved, the slanderer a (pwirfMkiMffflSrwsa) possessions wore ■"* ., 

them and ho wna made their dav* and fiuallj turned out of J 
Another headman was properly punUhed l»y the king, « “ ■ 1 „ 

people, went away to to finaw. MM* ******> ““T “Zl 

of robbers.® That his judicial powers n.\m were restricted in Jimbc , . 

from the hint, that he could not deal with complicate aw ^ u "* * ‘ ^ q _ 
his village, 7 nor could he inflict. graver punishments. < r< j m . 
fitonaaJataU,* that in judicial matters the final authority la^ 
with t he kint or Mb Court. It also proves that the adimmdretn n ■ J ^ 
was one of the essential links® that bound thii * illage* to t '• tn , bunds 
moiit. If ono of the litigant parries in a village wanted re ■ tsu ^ 

of the king or his Cuurl, inspite of suitable an® ligaments in ." mrtv 

he could do no, and the case had to be decided according >• 1 K ■. * s 

refused to agree to such a coarse ha was liable to punti ,llKn ■ J 
people” n we are told, ■have a custom that they P «;k up » bitof atone or 
a potsherd, and soy, ‘Here's the king's officer: come along. Ifon 
refused to go, he is punished.'" 10 

Secondly, the villagers th&maalTOs, perhaps through their 
oxaroised not a little amount of tai*""; ™ 

VILLAGE of the, headman. In both the instanc*.■> , ] - of intoxicating 

A5SF.HPLV. prohibitions against animal-slaughter and of nd . 

liquors, the villagers make a lepre^tation m *\ to their 
hcndmmi to bu spend or annual tlio pmldbltionfli ij T __— 

- ----—-" . . r. . -SI 


L J,, TV, n. 115—" ... .ffrtiiKiliVTjale waf^nt*"* tirS}***. 
i. Ibid., <.. .flflir wbfojutv maiiayihhitfd m (Jrtlrtl. 

3. J.. I. p. 483. 


s < 'T-. 1. j>p. IW-200. , . - ; cere** pa¬ 
rt. J., r, p. 303 **|jj V _ - ^i^i q Mn." 

fajr.Vrri.... Uii'n tammam jrtJblom jdJflin. 'O'** rtj* rfcrtpt«™J™ N W 

J., Ill, p. 204 . 

8 . J., II. p, 301 . , „ Um 

0 . Anothct wniM Ltnk w> tbo revfnw^llwttoit rtttipiart iqf* ta * 

10. Ibid, "fan pljMUU V «m HAcittlkkha^m^kapdbtaan^mtlKtin. p 

r&jQdA.tdi rAifp vuttr #t} M jfiUttAall taJK) ^WWlJir 
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Zt27 * P r- • The headman bad J^ d a * d say: “Do as you 
tZl af0retUne * ’ Tbe Ullage-committee must have been a 

JJ5? ^vUrJs?n7 arr T g ^° f theaffaiT8 affectin g tho common interests 
nh Iv ^oiT ^ 8enei ‘ al Alth0Ugh 14 is not P° 38ibIe to say anything defi- 
bg oS out’"* COmmittee8 ' indications are not want- 
Zir™ ^ fftCt that the heads <>f the houses in a village carried on 

remarkab,C hann ° n >- and - operation. *ft TneZ 
likely contained a h ,t c0nnectl0n 'that though the majority of villages very 
excius iX oTm^nlv r gene » US P ° pulation ’ there were others, inhabited 
occuSn 1ZS 7 r mbfcrS of a 8i “glo class or followers of a single 
or corporation ( whoIe ' 2 In tbislatter case, the guild 

s ”! a,e ! on - ” ,rrad ' r ■ ^ 
the responsibility of carrying on th f ^ 1>e0p e ’ shared w,th the headman 
Village consisted of monTn® he mana g ement of rural affairs. And if the 
mittee might have comnriso'dT 8 tban ° a ° profe3sion - the village-cora- 
Thus we see bIheW ! 5(1 a ^^tive of each family in the village. 

thirty families ot which its ponnh? a m ^ kmgdom of Magadha, heads of 
the middle of the village and cLnw ° co “Posed, assembling together in 
larly in another pRtdlK 8 ° D th \ husin ™ <* ‘he village. 5 Simi- 
age-affairs. This is significant AnrlT ^ U “ ber of men transacting the vill- 
also be improbable that ir™ n • * ^ bas been wed observed, 5 “it may not 

— ,iltag6 ' ,he 

W in £221 °f III h,ve b “n hold in » hall 

water. 6 As to the nature of work cenerVli ** 7*^ boards ’ seats and a j ar of 
kammam or gdmakiccam) the same Maeito l performed at these meetings (gama- 
examplo. The members of this corn a ™ ® c prov ’ de3 us with an interesting 

agreement with their leader who is crJrf °i ° d { &re found to he in complete 
Bodhsattena samdnacchandi aftesum) 7 * u * Jr °! UCb mitiativo ( te timsajana 
lished the members of his committ Jin ,eader is said to have estab- 

forth to have gone about with them i • ° 1V . e *~' omma ndments and thence- 
‘ dom ? good works always in the Bodh J' J^^ Works - Tben the people too 
»nd sally forth with “*•*'» “"■PM.y uaed to g.‘, up early 

---axes^and clubs m their hands. With their 

1 . J. f IV, p # _««. , 7 . | __ 

section oM* d6teil Wh * of economic condition, in the foiiowing 

cadom ^"^' ^rijaumkammaA W.*” honti> u ca <»'mda kulamanueta tkadi- 

tit* Taitha «»M* Jana _ 

1 « palo va gamamajjhe sannipa • 


5. Sen, op. p. 108. 
J : , I, p. 199 


. *ala,;, karesi #„«i 

74 ; atTX p !t6 m0te - ha "’ wks 11 7 “ 
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dubti they used no roil oat ia the way all Atones that lay on the four highways 
and other roads of thn village, the tree* that would strike against the axles 
of chariots they out down ; rough places they made smooth; causeways they 
built h dog water tanks and built a hall - 5 ' 1 A remarkable piofcurt?! this, reveal' 
lug before ns the healthy spirit of communal work, the sense of dignity of 
labour and the genuine public spirit. Observes Dr, Radhakumnd Mookerji: 
“'We have hero in this short paragraph n most graphic and complete account 
of the evolution through nil its stages of a village built up hy thc^ communal 
labour of its inhabitants* Wo may notice how rhe assembly hall of the village 
figures prominently in its public works m being the indispensable material 
requisite for the growth and sustemincu of that larger public spirit or oivio 
consciousness, which bni I da up the village itself. J,L Indeed the villagers nf 
M&cuk provide us with a refreshing example through the gloom of the inter- 
iiigdiato period of out his Lory p specially when wu arc to-day Ijout upon plan* 
niug a country- wide rural -reconstruction sohomcSi There is nothing lo show 
that the workers of the Macula village had to depend apoxi atftto-fund* or 
grants for their public works, Thu village was self-supporting. 


Influential as the village-committee waSj it, oRttn went against the inte¬ 
rest of the gamabhojaka* For instance, in the same Macula village^ the m^rn 
bera of the committee* having by c omm™ consent given Op iho hibife ot drmk- 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the Immorality of his own people l “When those nines used to get drunk and 
commit murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out o i them, not 
only on the price of their drinks but also from lines and dues they paid, Ru£ 
now here's this young brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the Command* 
ments; he is putting a atop to murders and other crimes." 3 


From all this, it seems that rho village government was largely carried 
on by the committees with the help of the headman, and p excepting judicia 
matters ol graver character and the revenue-enlleotiun, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment did not interfere much with the rural a Hair a. \ iJlage bf& was thus 
peaceful in general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratic action* of the 
headman or the harassment by the tnx-oollecturH as we saw before, Ev^u so, 
the villagers would not suffer a despotic gdmabhojak&* They would take 
the law in Lhcir hands. For instance p when once a headman intrigued with a 
villager's wife he was seized by the lock of hair on the top of bis hes * 


L m. "T*?i to* W mUhil* »M4l* 

ftrtiViBili aihwiUAitHiii* miinlti w npp'Ut i< i pai'iiftt !T " l ■" r ■ P . . 

on*** kataati, vinmam mmm W*. mI*A «rfW»/rfi, poW>*ra»>!t» «**" 

bumii/ 1 

3. £qw) (7owr»>m,r*l im AmUitl India, 2nd sd.. p, 14(5. 
a. I„ I, p. 1 Oft—' •U6UktMp**MiM*<'in *’«M <U»>pAUixUtM cn 
«nw** thwo 5wi de^j c*r notiw. U mmt p»U*blr Itoa iho « 



3£&g& , £=*3:;r£ 

to pnrfofm. t( ii oW tbkC h. M nspiWctlW by tba P V<"^ of 0111 tiEOWi . 

D*rtd* I. H. A. H., p. 637 
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dragged into the courtyard and thrown down as he cried, “I am the head¬ 
man. He was thrashed till he fainted and made to remember the lesson. 1 
he was congenial, he could be left free, surrounded by comrades enjoying 
dances and music and favoured by the king. 2 On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing unit. 


1. J., II, p. 130. 

2. J., IV, p. 310—G. 84—“So gima»i holt aahayamajjhe naccehi gltehi pamodam&no." 




SECTION 111 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


INTRODUCTION 


• •Economics” says Marshall, “is a study of mankind in the ordinary 
H/ business of life ; it examines that part of individual and social action 
which is most closely associated with the attainment and with the use of the 
material requisites of wellbeing ” 1 With this general but able definition of 
Economics, we proceed to examine the Jatdka evidence on the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to be recognised on all hands 
that economic currents are the most active forming agencies of the world s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that great thinker, dreamer 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all prominent repercussions in the world’s history. And this is 
as much true of the olden days as it is of the present age, which reverberates 
with momentous economic problems, plans and efforts at solutions all the 
world over ; and if to-day another world war looms large on the horizon, be 
sure it will be largely due to economic causes and conflicts. 

To interpret history and understand h in this light, and on this basis, 
becomes necessary and all the more interesting. Of course, many will sneer 
at the idea of looking at ancient history and that too of a land like India w ith 
the modem perspective. But this must be done if history has any value. 

If we use the modem scientific terminology, the economic life of ihe 
Jdtalca people, as in all other cases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Exchange. 
Though the material at our disposal is not quite sufficient to present a 
systematic account of every fact under these heads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuable. 


It is delightful to note, moreover, that there is nothing of theories and 
ideal speculations here, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
us a realistic picture of the economic people, both villagers and townsmen, 
of those ancient days. 


NATURAL 

ENVIRON. 

MENT. 


The study of the physical or the natural environment which is always 
the basis "of all economic life and activity must precede 
our investigation. But the task becomes difficult when the 
period chosen is far removed from the present, as it is with 
us, and materials for our studies are silent on this point. We 
can therefore only have a general idea of this phenomena which should 
be taken for granted as not quite materially at variance with what it is at 
present. The geographical situation must have been the same as now, with 
little of geological disruptions. So also with climatic conditions. The 


1. Principles of Economics , I, 8th ed. p. 1, quoted by Alfred E. Zimmem, The Greek Com - 
monicealth , 3rd. Ed, p. 213. 
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Gaifla-Yamuna plain m* rich and fertile with plenty of water, *nd hence the 
plentiful growth of rice am] sugarcane which we notice in the stories. 
Kaluga or Orissa suffered most from want of rain. The Central-Indian 
fltrhtch of land was covered over with dense forests—the Mnliabantara of a 
little later period—which brought, heavy rain Hill The richness and variety 
of jfom.u.id/«on« that are to be sect, in the Jtfaka* ehow the large extent of 
area and a groat variety in physical features and climate of tho country even 
Uk those days- As for Llm facilities of communication, they were decidedly 
fow . tbat tcK> baf1 HoadH were not wd] constructed and wghi [riffii-iLiMl 
with thieves and robbers thus impending freo communication, Water trans¬ 
port vyuh comparatively bettor. The coast was not developed, though natural 
ant roug i iar ure did help the adventurous trade re of Bliimiknecha or 
•a pu ur . .mrapattiina. Or the whole, the conditions were, as may bans- 
pei. , sinip t- and primitive* Nature was ready to respond, but where wa a 
the hunmii being to call and question her ? But, then, can we oxpect this 
a a me more t inn two thousand years curlier in rbo history of evolution ? 

As to tiie ooeiul background, we need not say much here, as we are going 
to have a separate chapter on this nubjoet. But in order 

SSrtfD*®* i - U f H !‘ jn ‘! aild it<5 kflunt]0 ’ tho economic life, we may 
point to the existence of joint-family system, which preserv- 

tiirv ,w MTvihlrt ■ ■ « *t»tns and condition of a num, system of hendi- 
Zil ^ * stl help.,! to stabilise the industries, system ofreii- 

gwmntomy which deprived labour of a much useful ohmcut and the 

l ><) W f oS ™ hllh y (»>»»!) and the pour (AHfttf) which 
to a tortiim extent birred the social harmony, ns usual. 

hrom the analysis of the modem conception of wealth, we fmd four 
w ^ m,, it jel mutcrinlp it lit oonauniRinble, it i« 

SSSS; 01 flppropnablc and It in transferable. Wealth of xho Jdtabi 
line.-, consisted in gold and silver And such other pro- 
"T* household gear, kmc, oien and horses, cattle 

mostly acrumlnirat a * t i in ( - Rc ^ I ^p drd ) *«kI even bJavcs and hired labour- 

tol there wiis ws^s ii' 1/ '■ l) ' linwrcia l oa pitol. And what industrial capi- 
™ iftcre? wtiu, wjii m tlie fo?m of foul* nt kl i : r ™i , „ , . / 

men. We may also add that the O^nkBrion of d “ 1 * T 

and nor collective property rtf * ' 0Tl ’/ " ldT,fitt >’ Wa * baBod ™ 

distribution. FinaV there w««‘^J t 1 u of V^dx^tiou and 

tion ofooe^tions mow of which 1 C0lu,demW " difWcntia- 

mturally ncconsirated fftaOiL of LcSL i hereditary. This 

working for a garment and a dogb^t ' ^bt ^ * ’V""** * f 

Cloth, money economy had «i« £ **"" ofmo,ie >' amU 


o H A l 1 TER I 

PJtODUCTlON 


W 


land 

rE KNOW that in any investigation of Pmdnotini., the. ^^ aUW “ 
v V of its uriinsirv factors is quite ostial. As in modern tur - , 

Hirrn 

org.iMmtiou. Those are the chid uusuu of production, L*t us, then, 
to get whatever Information we can, for each of these wetora. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the taasm fta u ^ ] 
other items auoh ascat-Lie-breeding and dairy-fanning cons 1 
itiics whitsh Wd should first sstudy. 

The whole country was tilled with a nut-work <*f villages and *"*** 
the former occupying u much larger apace. A- *1™£7 
types OF suited, there Were diftuent orders of viUegerf ^h ™ 
villages. yajjiuitfi, n^flJiwjiWw. dwfi'Uptf”'" aud V»- caida 3 , , 

moan* on Ordinary village, «*rt> * *Kl£ 

mors appropriately, a hamlet. OT^im ordinarily meant a town, 
there was not... .any such hard ami fast lino between 5 < * , " tt * l 

warrant the elusion.of some ***« which may him 

nigomas"' A mgamaQim* thus moans a village, «*» wU ‘ r - r - ttKj 
mLket town, ns flMtol from a ,*» with fa ffrt* ^ 
obviously means a village near the gate of • cty or a ««*t town 
other words, a suburb. The other order of vubges 

gamut or border- villages. Economically Hpe.akin^^ mi t i.,. .nixed types, 
classified into tbrne uuui i fyp 1 i wh ioh may ho i ittigua,. iOS • ^ ^ fi ra t 

the special Or the suburban types, and thu border an(1 

type, conn) those villages which wore oooupi ' 1 ->? P 0, d ,L ,1 the admabhojaka as 
Pupations. Perhaps these wore in majority, and had the gamM/W** 

their ml mini strati ve head. 

The special and thn suburban types consisted of those villages which 
™» occupi«d mhly ot t”» dmnsS- 


j, o. u, p.see- 

i. J. r J I, jvp 22 ®>***• (SF in " tmUV ' 

3 . Sfce W IV‘ 25 J- , 

4. J„ I p, 3iW. HI, P< 3®S* 242 ♦ (v > J** 2 ' fl ’ 
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fX”*“5S£ 'Stew'a* TOW " k ’ 

adopt imJ by the higher castes nr i, L- " \* 7 lo *^c P^t of segregation 
cfji .^3 ] ike tf]G CuudSlaa m to j .f w natiimH. , W V 1 J ’' ^ ] 40 th« .people of lower 
kinds of handicraft or iadusfrr in\ i ■ \ " n ' ™ <r >' °f localisation of particular 
dopond ™ a ^ «"**** ^dofn^Itvto 

imdot tfiLir boadiriftn {jrUhaku}. 1)00 limso villages weie 

verynDtabk fcl£ rtthoM day« B °'wI i ill,e ? »„» »I W » 

viltaffa ™,it.rey taSSLill; ■ «“*' -l«t Ixinlur- 

of rubbers a ad marauder . 1 u It wbj f&r + 1 !*^ *° *% ° 1 ® ariwc ^ tl^inedutioas 
wktJTO If BUa difficult to distinguish betwei n aTw" ? T * 7 ^ PWaMtog&ta#, 

fnajw,tally flourish a« much a s the vdkl *S? 7 d • U> ^> ’ 1 ^uld not 
nearor to the heart of a kingdom or wi 'T* °* ' ‘? forraor ‘ ^ which H ero 
proximity to towns and citiiT'i T t ; the P'fviJog«a of a close 

ff 1 cf Homo bottler villa™ '“'t - ,H, ‘ a < ^rprieipg that wo 

primitive stage. a, w, »<* them mlkin- t ■ 7 derH Waj ^ 1(1 r M>' in a 
bwrt fmJ thclr ®»od, dwelling and shelter '7 HettJtJ,,101lt wherever they can 

A& regards the gj^ft aiuj ^ * 

that it might non^t of a^f f TOm J™***?^ ** ^ve *a* 

indefinite number, and that the nmnw f? ? " f *** or three houses to an 
1000 families or lr*> to 5(100 souls And if,7 '“ hftbitAt,ts varied frum 80 to 
.□ the country as 00,0(10, then t ]„ S* ^ rm,JlIwf * *!>• villages 

this is only a conjecture.^ F>pi«lanon would bo 30 crows. But 

i 2 ^. 373 , 300 j VI, ~-—-- - 

th " %£* J*£ $[{ v.jf, 337 n 7l A 

3. . p !;w— "Botli in V ’ I ' lfJ ' * m - T. 4tu. ^ ™ ** l,[ i* nu nlioMd in 

b y ' 'ml[Jin: tribes F - Cut,i , "V rth 11 ScmtL iBfr... 1 

*■ J-.n, pp. 18,4a7l^ ^'7„ 24 ^'tin vllUg, inJjAhjtod „| eiy 

«- J., iir' P 2S ; * ^»r, :^, 

,T ■ iU. |>- 370 . 

1 . 1 , p. 105 

9 - ' ■ HI. r*. ikf iv.'p y‘ Fjl "- PJ 1 ' ^jS - . 

a ss®BaaSaS?=iitaar«» 

«. O ff./., I.pprw.,. >*»»■**!y«» 


4. 
Bu 
fl. 

7. 

5. 
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All this about th« habitat, the homestead (bhumibhdga).' 

take up the cultivable or arable or the agricultural land (hketta) 

AGRICUL. proper. For, this is the land which formed the arge ® a “ f , ® 

TUBE. most important factor in production. And the wealth 

nation then, as always, primarily depended upon the strength 
of the country to produce commodities, agricultural or manufactured. 

This arable ground of the gdma (Jchetla) lay outside clustered dwellings 
and beyond the sacred grove of trees of the primeval fores (oral / ) ® 2 

ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling anc cu uva ion 
was divided into small individual farm-holdings, each in t 10 possession 
individual land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boundary stones ( 3 

were set up to distinguish the plots of land possessed >y ereI * o • 
The limits of the whole khetta might be extended by fresh c earmg o e ore 
land. 2 3 4 * * And while the majority of these farm-holdings were probably roia 
‘manageable single-handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man, an 
though the nature of agricultural implements would hardly permit lg a 6 rm * 
large estates of 1000 karisas (8000 acres?) were not quite unknown, 
fields were guarded by fences, 7 snares, 8 * placards (junyasannam) v 
ous other means 10 and field-watchmen, 11 12 from intrusive beasts ant nr s. 
internal boundaries of each farmer’s plot must, apparently, have >een ma e 
by channels dug out for carrying the water for irrigation. 1 

As for the local or physical aspects of agriculture, wo need not go ™uc 
deeper, for it is always determined by the condition of the soi , c ima e 
water-supply in such parts of the country where lands are broug i un 
vation. \nd these facts were not materially different then from w a ey 
are now. Mighty rivers like the Gafiga, Sindhu, \amuna, anc a so o 
smaller ones like the Kaniiapetina, Godavari and Sotthivati wa ere an en 
riched practically the whole of the continent except perhaps ajapu • 
As to climate, it will not be unfair to say that on the whole, apart roni s i 0 
variations, it was not different in substance from what it is n0TN * . ie ° . 

part which looms large before our eyes aj unfortunate in getting su rai 

and thus becoming famine-stricken, was Kalifiga or Orissa, w ic , even 
to-day, is not well-off in this respect.__ ____ 

2. andG. 60-". •. .sabbam chindiM kkettani kdriM 

kanilcammam kannsu.” TV, p. 359-G. 217. 

3. J., IV, p. 281 ; Contrast, Rhys Davids, B, /. p. 46. 

4. J., II, pp. 357-8; C H. /., 1, p. 202. 

J., I, p. 277 III, p. 162. 

J., 1U, p. 293 ; IV, p. 276. 

J., I, pp. 143, 153; III, p. 216. 

- J.,I,p. 143. 

10. ft p. uV Z'uhallfha'opalam khnnanti, «Mni roptnii. pasanayantani sojjenti, 

tufapfoadayo pa*e oddenti” ... TV « 977 

11. J„ lip. 110 (khettarakkhaka ); 111, p. 62 . u<m m 

12. How these fields were ordinarily constructed can bo rice'fieldsdivid- 

Mah&vagga. VIII, 12, 1. where the Buddha ia said to have liehcld the Magadhannce > ' 

ed into short-pieces (necibaddham) and in rows (palibaddham) and by outside k> t nvork 

ydddbaddham) and by cross-boundaries {ridghatakabaddham) winch he likened to a patenwo 
robe. 
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Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is often referred to,* ''In 
dsjj of famine and drought,” says tlio Vtttantarti Jdtnka* "com did not 
grow atifi ho men being unable to lire used robbery : tormented by want, 

poor people would gather at the king’s courtyard iind upbraid him.” And 
the tjalka: 


“In hope their folds the farmer* plough and Lill, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill ; 

But should Home plague, or drought afflii* tbn soil, 

No harvest will they neap for all their toil” 3 

tZVu\°l ft *** sAuu »* ^ tide day in the 

form of the Quake and the Cold wave and frost, 

Ilow was this agriculture actually carried nn ? Ploughing was, oa it ay an 

WT , „ JT IK ‘ donc 7^ PWJw dfftwn by an oxnn-jwir/ The 

SEIroureo, II " p 'T cd t a '?!* of luting ™the "making two of 
one. After ploughing, clods in the earth were broker ■ 

. w r turned with spades. 7 Nothing definite can 

tothe IS- ;r m i ^“^tohowandwhemfrom water was supplied 
UJ'fSi, U 7 howw “ P ft?snmcd «•**> oven though the artificial irrigation 

j£r t fcSr" ™ ^ *-*** W-* -known in^hose 

?“* *■ —•*■ w *« ~»&J3 UXwSS&SZ 
'Z'ClSZ s, “" *■*"■'* & »«™ .*.™i«™ % 

r^r«'£S 5 EE?r‘F 

of fert ilise™ and the adjinwL ail \ ™,'* 7 methode. suoh as the u«e 
may however readily be conceded, mr * 0 erupg, existence of which 


L 

3 . 

i, 

s. 

0. 


k^ min ' n w ''*' m ' v ” *«?»• nufe 

j- v, p. 245, 

T,. L p, .-30? 3 U. pps S? (wnijafa*), ICO, 300 <J„ ™n t \ ,V - ,, 

—£ 2 ? p- * 

j.. V, p. IB. 

ifri | i ! '' t ‘ 0T ' 1 *»PP»» am bnwwn i,i lha 
inihuliutery jwllfln uf J„ V, j.j, 4IJ J, 


7. 

a. The I'JiiU'ntt or ii»m* a< 
fAlUAUi .¥4frj[fi|.ffafytf rpUtHi* ji™, 

0- j., V. |>. 401*. LJ46, 

n. 'i n 1 ' 

JIl‘,2 V ’■ > AU> ' n vat ^ w F„ r I nbtguAm **- Piiuin 

!? ' 1 ..U.f.Ul; VI, !«_ 0 . ,_ U| 

» W»«UW„,„ in>W|>1 
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Wtol (bon ugrieultiirol f vXiJ» (HU : 

sss : 1 m ’bo *«. to. •«■■* *--S 55 

TrliicL mainly Uflpondis upon the *bmrian» of 

which could be got from the G«*» end tt. 

M4 piHV •» tarfe >' ( T’ u ud u » potoF 

Ftoo. PM» (MW.!— «J town .(-W— 

((t^) 4 ftIO «■*»*• Oilthe 
In*, grown and with the** may be tnentioucd 

spices, we have ment ion of pepper («wiri«i) T nuii» _ a j ^Salt and vinegar 

eugar-oane . a 

□I the fitae-orope, «tt« (touHto), 

Other kind4 of Febrioa, m,, silk Ihoeiyin'l, w,JO '"" J t t w kicli these 
ore oleo mentioned, tail wo do not know u to*•,«£* „ “ «„ d 

articles were produced. It is also probable that t ha «loc S. ■ * Uoh 

utilised.” The tfbouli or ,mM< or d» '“‘^TI ’ «TkU» to 

yield u Kilt; Eb». were known,” But „ mtaukw ■ •* “ 
whether these fibres wen converted into tine silk or no ■ 

Wo ennuot dearly ^certain whether indigo or such oHor Wman ul <fe™ 
were produced or known, though the mention of u vanoty of cotaum 
lead ua to boliovo in their esUtonru ftnd cngnissnee. 

Betel (toiMom) nud uteocu-unt (pignl UPI«« «» t,! *“ »’“““ iv “ , 7 

grown . 15 

Of vegetables, a large variety in to be found, 
pumpkms, gourds, flUCXUnboni and convolvulus {$ahi m __1_ 

wtir. 

sow. 


1. J. p 

dm 6ftj*-tf P 

2m J, f 

3- J., 

4. Jn + 

R r J., 
a. 

G r ma. 

7 . J. p 

Bm J. p 

y J, P 
10, j.« 

i], J.p 

is. J, + 

13. J.p 

Uw 

qctifco clear. 
13- J-i 




ir p. 110; 111, pt«0i VI. JP JSSiJ- 50O , 

II, p, 74 ; I. lip. 420, «M l V, p. 3T; VI, fP' «*» (IW| 

ifS? 5: t SKii: 5rSft"i** i—** 

srt«iiiflar*s*a-». 

vi : \ l w ; '“k W* »«. 

VI ' p. MO -fi. »24. Siit-hmo. ftp, ■ P- 12 ' 

i» i* p. *#* 18 n °* 

i, pp. zoo, aai; a p 321 i v - 1 1 31 ; vl - w ’ 
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elalukddini lijmsd) were grown. 1 Cultivation of garlic (nddi) in also 
known. 2 


Horticulture was in a very high state of efficiency. The Jataka stories 
aie replete with descriptions of gardens and parks and we 
CULTURE. ^ ave a very large variety of garden-produce—both fruit3 
and flowers. 3 Among the flowers, to mention only a few 
moro important ones, we have kimsuka, pdtali , kannikara, Jayasumana , 
Icadamba, sirisa, baktda , sala, ketaka and so on : 4 


“Festoons of flowers garlanded 
As when the banners fly, 
Blossoms of every hue and tint 


Like stars that dot the skv.” 5 
Always the many-coloured flowers, 

Blow fragrant on the breeze.” 6 

Of the fruits, again, not to go into details, we may mention mango, rose- 
apple jackfruit, fig, grape, plantain, date and so on : 7 

A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they grow 

The choicest flavour, taste, both ripe and unripe show.” 8 

Mango-groves were evidently a common feature. 9 10 


. For vegetables and fruits there were the green-grocers or fruit-sellers 
(panntka) who specialised in them and bought from the growers to sell to the 
customers, and it was a very flourishing industry.' 0 And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in sufficiently large quantity to give rise 
to the specialised occupations of the florist and the garland-makers (mdld- 
learns). This fruit and flower culture must have been highly advanced, 
for forcing flowers and fruits out of season was known. ' 2 

1. J., 1, p. 312 ; IV, p. 445 ; V, p. 37. 

2. J., VI, p. 536—G. 2083. 

a keen sense of o bse r vat ion ° ra'ai'ril v 'm the^V&Sa of th* 11 12 . S"® 4 * mentionecl and described with 
IV, p. 02 — G, 1-2 ; V, pp. 37-8, WO-G 19 21 ^ vT* 8 ' See 8 Pe cia »y J; U. PP- 105-6; 

2012-2100. CJ, G. P. Majumdaris V’ PP l , 269 ' 0 - 528-38 GO. 

tore, Calcutta, 1935, esp. informative^ ntrodnoti™’ $ amilkrta treatise on Arbori-Horticul- 

4. J., VI, pp. 530-39-GG. 2024-2115 

5. Ibid pp. 529-30-G. 2023 ; 2034. 

6. Ibid., p. 534-G. 2067. 

8 534 2060^. etc. 

9 J i ’d ?^ T ^ 2l ~ Ta ? na <>™dharas U tt am e.' 

the Greeks': see dLJu * tfig P ' Cnty ° f flowor9 fruits excited the wonder of 

10. J., I, p. 412 ; 11, 179 ; III p 91 9 • iv 

nalca occurring in the Vajuaneyi' SamhUi P , P A ^ V' 448 G ' 119 : 44tK The word par- 

commentators. To our mind the terra Is onitf ’ • , been var >owily interpreted by Vedic 

should mean 1 a green-grocer..” See Ved Ind to our P a ! , !*' ia and therefore 

11. J., I, p. 120 ; IV, p, 82 ; VI n%7« n 50L 

12. J., U, p. 105; lV, P pp. Vi. P ' ' 6G - U97 - 
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Among tins miscellaneous crops wo may mention lac (lafc*A«h «f & °“ 
{kvs^bhaU and camphor {kuppuray tho mO» 

(modAif) ewuifl to have been easily procurable, 3 for wherever floworj are 

plenty, boo* ore euro to be there. 

We spokis of the agricultural land and ita pr^luco. We ahoU now proceed 
to deal with, the waste loud, pastures and such other grounds, an t loir use u ' 
iiftas ia the ccoriuuiiG development in lIiosc d^> 

Thaw waste or nrm-egriouUurel lands .nay bo cbsaifi^ into oremaUoE 
or burial grounds, forests and pastures, minrng and nvw-butn. Th*. urn* 
STpnS do not seem to have been of much oca™ «*«*“ at ttat 
tim£. 

The pnsLuro-Kroimde. on the other hand, wore more useful. On these 
ground*. Xcattle and goats ««*>»&* Thopenplo «*"£*<*"** 
their fhs-kH to a communal neatherd as even now ^ ] 

nine Alps). These yopdfofe.* or gopa* and ajapahs led the herds to th*pw- 
ture grounds, gCMedthem during lire day and returned thorn * ** 
in the evening. 4 Or, os it aomutittes happened, a P c ^ ia ■ l 11 , ■ ^ 

wealthy people, they kept the herds with themselves m a ahielding b> night 
and brought ihu produce to the owners from time to time. 

This natuialiv leads us to notice the breeding end rearing »f Uyo-(rtc*k 
and dairy farming— both akin to agriculture. - ** t* 

lSSstoc'k great use fot purpowa cultivation »» wt j U .” e 

AND daiiu' Cattle were of course a highly uatcemod form of wetdtii, 
FARMING. »nd their tending and rearing was an essential "H*®™ 
the people fot, "upon kina depend men.- Cattle were rubbed wdhod 
and supplied with nuMssaiy food, usually grass am mint 0 . 

Knowledge of cattle and tboit habits of eating and dm g p • • 
the people. 1 e The method of dairy-work may not have been 'pute kk _ 
and economical, the hygiene of the cattle may have i>ccn neglected, bu 
people did tty to Improve upon their work in tins direction. I ' ., 
won that the supply of milk and its four products m. curds, buttevm^, 
butter and ghee, ^ns abundant 11 and. so the people cO b* ^ 
nutritious kind of food easily.___ 

1. T.. I, w. iw 7310 1 III. p |?3 = & r ™ £*- ; P m ' G ' 637<G ' ^ 

i fctS^^SUrV?*■■**»** BugslOM are 

j. iy^, go-a» v 3 ^ m . v , p , 417 . . 

i ™ “iJSrftao *}«... ^tZr'VfT'Z 

MiAi pfipalliiJL raiVmoto G* 9 ™. 

tlnek Rbcptierd Zimuipm, rfi< Greet CommOHMolU, p, *31- 

e.' J„ v[, pp. iflei ti. '«c oo, 

7. J., TV, p. 25J G, 113 “jKMictuiM m* ■ 

S fc*. iv!"'67 (tentfH sl« IM, m G. I S3 p—" 

IV: fer^L^th, kao*M*s th- t if «« a™ Xl-J <>1 -ythm 9 tb«y «* * P t 
“ ST T ?s. m ^T^vi, ' L 
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Together with cattle, flocks of sheep and goats also were usual, as we saw 
above, and even kings are said to have possessed them.* Wo do not know 
as to how far these were utilised for wool-production. Here may also be men¬ 
tioned the breeding of horses for quality, 2 which made considerable traffic and 
deatag in them possible. 2 Kings, as we saw, were fond of hunting with dogs 
which led to the bleeding of a good strain. 4 

. 8 ‘;? tches °. f !“ d ' , otliorwi “ »“te, yielded a large quantity of grass 

ZLrrv f l ,7 ?,. e ' bS - 404 «•“-«*•« was a quaai-a^icuituial 
industry Mowed by the poorer strata of workers (iiuatooM)." 

Lot us now turn to forest-lands (mmpacdm). • India of those days seems 

arrori \vl 1 T ° ffk n riC ^" with forest tracts. Almost the 

CULTURE. r f t° ° a° , C0Unt ^ " as covered over with a large variety 

°J T*: , ArbonCulture ’ as a science akin to agriculture, may 

beneficial influence offers d^s notf !° '** mcasure ’ but the 

were, as they always are of much ^ ““T human a « enc ^ The y 

country with materials (bhafidam) for fh” 1011110 ' * U °’ They P rovided the 
shops and various kinrla t • ‘ i r tbe construc ti°n of houses, vehicles, 

r the “r- v tr kiods 

those of betel wilrl flow*• . . t ^ l08e men tioned before, leaves like 

plenty. And for these the’ 'T* 7™ ^ ^ 

and the wood-workers, the basket mil h ? foresfcers ’ roamed about 

carpenters sallied forth far and wide r***’ ™°f kei * m bamboos, and the 

forcst-trooswcroauunflfc^so^o^Z f “,n aWeS '* Ab<>V0 tte 

IMng to tho wood-gatherers WmS^iTS'' “ d ° f * 
informs us that self-sown paddy (sam^JT'-rx A Jataka > moreover, 

forest regions of the HffiwWg Sindhrl “!? Wa8 t0 f ** f ° Und m th ° 
frequently as eaten wich rite , V n a milarly honey, of which we read 
the wild beehives. 12 ’ * ° S P r °b a bly obtained in the forests from 

trees are highly useful for^heh ffiflu° 11808 ^ f °° d ’ fodder * fibre and timber, 
known. Thus, inspite of a failure ff 00 *1'° cbraatc and ia mf a U, a3 is well- 
inundation which sometimes visited th produce due t0 drought or 

selves on forest trees which yielded ell n Pe ° pIe COuId su PP° rt them ‘ 
fibres. ' ’ 01 > sugar, vegetables, fruits and 



J-r J. p. 176: IV, p. 437 . 

V, pp. 12, 417. 

pp. 291-2. 

Ibid. pp. 103, 417. 

J-.’ li.p. 308 SytUm ‘ P- 248. 
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Hunting was by no mean* an unimportant occupation in those days. 

Flush-eating was a very common practice as we flbnll *ea 
later on.» Venison wan highly esteemed- Net to jpoak of 
the t-ing goingim a hunting merely w> experience lIio delicacies 
and pleasure of eating venison Tjroiled on charcoal; * it ia important to 

that there wore rcipiIar huntcrH-thoI.^^ ami the »««*». *J«» -* 

occupation waa Lo capture or kill the animals and cam their living bj solhn* 
theuf 3 Not only that, them w. re spwi»i villages of these hunters, na Wc 
Itfivo airt?:idy himj.il a 

Equipped with Hindu, bows and snares, they -odd roam far and wide 
on Md an on" the mountains and forest* in Fosrnli of pry. 1 hoy laid a snarn 

Sd cord of leather-thongs set with a pole, in the drives * They 
knew the time fnr door to come down from thn bills and would post - ' ™ 

Z ibnah by the road- Some of them would form them** vos many 
with weapons in limit hud- and then muse to 4ml 
about* and capture them." Others used to build ptntforni* on the tatfu 
of the trees hi the foot of which “they found the track of deer and ^" 
for their coming to oat the fruits,” and when oom>. '-they brought they do 
with a javelin !'' 9 Thus they obtained hide, claw* teeth 
ecouomicallv iwM product.. From skphants, whether deliberate v hilfcl 
or Othorwli, was obtained ivory which w f the »w matey I of a very 
important mdoBtry. 1 ' Panther’s akin wat also a uaofol inatenftl, 

Similar was the occupation of bird-catching and fowling. Birds were, 
no doubt, caught and sold foe pots,'* hut, a* was more 
roULTivV. usually the ease, they wore mount for consumption, 

“What fate for one caught in a attars 
Except tho cruel spit? ____, 

l. Sr* lor IntUnoe J. IV, p. 370 , V. P 42 '* 

2 - ,T.. IV, 1>. 137 ^ilserojwl ^Li m ,, 

3. J., II. p. 1<W ; IV, |'p, S5-, 33-h 33,. 3*1 j *, rtAnt ont ., Tlio Ingf itujtohM of In rest 
-J. CJ, “Their Indwtry w» oL-rinmly n CUB ^ of bre«IUi@ <*Mo 

Open to nil, ^imrutiiiE Ml <'f ilio «tttrwrttto. lh ‘ srii . ilH \ tirw ‘. ami all iKj otLor 
lor 1 h u nv»t-m nrktft \. tl» U*gft denuhn il ioT h >>r> t ^ ' lend** I U cru-yuru^« t hp*a Vi un 

of Lhr WIK-U ; unit th* comtenklUy of t lc (HMiUt'-vl'Jfc f j l^u oat oH from the Ml of tlir 

I(hy> UiTidf, B**» mi l*$«, P. 94, Thu Jd^. «*> P™t' <* *** 

di'EnttaHtt itetZimmrm i The lllL X™. ■ • r ri r v ^ ijctumo nttOgniuri 

■mull unmuiiiei.wn, eta nfffroiii the 1,1 thc &' lVWini ’ ‘ 

' Tk^ <3pwJ: V- 

o. Jap IV. pp. *n, ^ i vr, pp. i"n j '^ 

6. J,, I. p. m'.li, p. 15f : 1ft. P >« 4 i U , p. n». 

^ «J. + I k 154. f-qjv 

S. J.. Ml, p. Sir, - IV. p. ass- vi. p. r y_ r *ta. Two olher Artifi«« 

n. T., I. u 17a ; Otto J-,_L pp- IflO^ 1M | af Bodiat lllmtwtiao. 

wmtUled inf]> laying I 0 .. - ( J' ( t J Kidffi |ITflitoHriw*Jf*«lllll* 

to !!a™. &ukut JSMn -Serv'd 3Li *«.«->. -i01 

^rrr .. 

\i t in lil " v#dl!I 

S IImTS: H, IV 1^ ; HI. p. *M ; IV- p,, 270. V. PP HO, 22* 

is, *r,n -, Vi, pp. 4|U 20. 
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thgi cries nut n captured bird. 1 In either cnsr the fouler got his living * 
Theac fowlers were sometirnea numerous ennndi to have a village alt to thcm- 
ho1v« as we have seen. 3 They caught the hmU with snares amt Imps. The 
snare, mode usually of stout horeo-liair (vdk r <t ta ) an(l fi xe d to a stick (mffki) 
was strewn on the giounrl As soon as tile birds descended on the mound 
they wore caught fast uto it.- Sometimes they !w > d a decov-bitd (di^kak- 

tTflt J "W? *** itA ki "^ - “ * they themselves imi- 

f e VVn ° ° > l a S !l1 her its kind together. and when llin birds were 

! TTor ?? hPr ' Th ° DCt TO nn,J whipped the sides of the 

‘ t th r an I,,,d(iie(i they «^i 

(tomf * nd 1 ^ ned themartay," Thus they sold them OTTOT, 

w re r7 S ^ r M,e ‘ 7 tJ - VirfniJius sought after, 

iwffiIt f" fwks „ (f ° T ^ partridges and ospreys.' 

Beautiful feather* of the mallstda were sold and breught a den sum.' 

^ f- ursn formed u very important occupation and fisheries an 
FTSffpRtEri a at addition to tha tmtwaal wealth of those days. 

ji ^ WDflumei Resides bdng the UfiTiftl food nf 

consumed bv othm^t' V lift!'^ tl! ‘ nvornrui scad mots, 10 it was sold and 

3, foi • • — 1. 1 "' •*.•* «»li« CJWti • UKm) wm »»«l w 

Ike riven to Mpuw, ,i^‘,. '' lso “ pit" "ml Lolta of 

Fi»l of various kia,1 3 ,vorr Wa.''^ °°' ,tal, "'”’“ w “" 

Coming •o wt. TOiteft « f*l it ?u * hlm ^ 

kUhno, bwn famous fnrTt^ U l ^ nrmtlVe India haa always 

SZ arZftbt " 4l ™ lth ' »* oft- r ,noted pusisage 

hears on its surface all kinds of '' < ‘ And whII ° th * ?oil 

also Underground numerous veim; 0 r a l] ^ , kn0W|1 to odtivation, lt *“» 

gold and silver, and copper end ireu f n n Tu of 1 ? ctala ' f or h e °ntnins much 

other me tain which ate employed in matin* ITr, Anti eTcn tmAnd 

well as the implements und aernutrem™ ll ^° ol *** * nd lament as 
_ r ftwoutrements of wnr."*» And the most 


J. 

& 

& 

4. 

ft 

G. 

7. 


*: i*SKS. , 5,**,Ktgf?f -5f*> ——r 

-Sr^R,. p. ift« F ^ 1JI > PP frT ; V, p, ,n 7 . 


16, 

EftU 

T?g»nli 


■ ■ i-i - ~ -> 

p. ].S4 -- 

4S-i. 

ft f" ■ "■ J 1 ; \as ► IV. p ^2. 

It h “‘ ifa 

10. . . I, p. 427 : l|. P , ;*3st lI1 * P Mfl s V, ]a 3S0-GQ. 2CJ.3 

£ Shvaafe: ** «.,,., ^ 

U in !s ilTn timlti L M t k"’ 0*^ An in* ti ;>i i t 

d, i,»-i«ri.„ W v tnnj, thL ' '1 t*t£ p . Vv, 
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Abort* treatment of the subject by “* ^ ** 

fact that mining had reach*! a atage far above the rudiments. 

The /(Baiba*mention a largo variety of metals snob » gold, «h«, «WJj 
brass iron lead, tin and various kinds of precious metals, crystal* (ptoftAd) 
IS rubies. Pearls end morals* which however — 
under mdigannusproduction. True, we have no mfomiatum « to th 
or extent of digging mines, clearing the ares, smelt imtr, and stick ot-h p ' 

1 It® inm S . BeakUl «-.* * *-* 

^“to^-LdamWA^ch as salt, wllyriiun. arsemo, yellow oM 
v-ormilion. and s» on.’ All these would naturally lead us to che concluiuira 
that mining was undertaken to a very great extent, liy methods which augh 

not bo very MrentUfo in an age prior to Kautiiya a « "jiat India 

remains no doubt, however, looking to the various metal-mdustnc.v 
of the Jdtaka time* was rich m mineral wealth. It nwy be 1 SiL . 
riot Ltal, «. imparted torn .lm*L B«t„to tho "Mil mmat w-* 
having been indigenous there seems little doubt. 

Thu existence of mines and miners can bo gathered from this metaphoric 
TOOO ' 

“And the brick mound, search as you may, contains, 

No veins of iron for the miner’s pains." 4 

Before finishing with land-production, wo should mention that 
supplied ordinary earth, iiiud p brick, mortar, cement air M« f > J 
raw matoruLli for stone-working and building-industry. 

So far wo have dealt with land or tho natural BOTTOM which T”**”: 
mary importance among rhe factors of production. L ‘ l 2 3 4 ' v ’‘ c R,K Jl - 0f 

was'.in abundance of fertile land fta well as of mineral resimrees. The W 
part of the total population of the country was engage- m agiicu - 
L that the land was split up into a number of small kldup^ 
marked boundaris*. Thu «Un™ of economic welfare hm ' . , . 

cultivation by fragmentation is a greater evil than ra E ,,1 “ 1 ft Ul . .. A 
sub-division of holdings. Small holding lhero were, but ^cre w nottog^ 

olmw in tho stories Hint cultivwtai by 

In other words, under tins jointfamily fljTrteiu -mdpr< an 1T]I F° * . . . 

tbn from ncauomic standpoint at that time—smaller holdings were i_ h 
together under j aim-cultivation. Moreover, wo have 

1W0 Mu rJ more. And, nko, land was with tho a griculture! cl^. \ *X. 


1. Art>\iiM*tra„ IT, 

2. J., If. p. 23S.tr 10 7 fw?. kto*' 'ip*.'™' -L’SCT'V Sjffai t VI. pp. 117-20, 

I. rp 3Jl.Wl.H7fl « II. p. to IV «■ M-O. 102. H8. ’ »* 

1111-0. 70S, ITS, isn. 331,2*5-11. 54C, 4fl ip 421 , 

3 . J. } V";, pr 41 ft i 4 flJijfl' nn-rtWHflitil*AarilSfei ■ " ■ 

4. 

S 


te tte*.«>-, -«*•«!* «i 


j. ifl. ff V ff p r *l r 7 n/ij i ■ ■ ■ ’ ■■■-- 

S. J*’,l.n^'MifWotahaMtiiitetWafak «» 
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wlrh all this, we must say that, agriculture was practised on a small scale. 
Cultivation was almost always extensive, not intensive, though the methods 
varied slightly according to different nature of the soil ewnmpy, bkcb, dry, 
liml so oil, Tim toiled on with (ho help of predire and inherited expe¬ 

rience, with little of scion tihe knowledge. TJm implements were simple. Still, 
iliu j)[‘£Laiiiit (loon nut Keom to have hwn inefficient. But, as in all ages, capital 
was wanting. Perhaps there wag. no need of it. The average peasant, except* 
ing a smaller section of htfmkbikas or well-oil peasants, corresponding to the 
Rmwian lodtaJct, wins poor, though not to lliu extent to which hi* is fallen to-day, 
Agriculture is important not only in itself* but on it depend mainly the iiunm- 
factiiring industries. It is clear Unit the raw materials of every industry 
must conic ultimately from the land. And so also with allied industries of 
cattle-breeding, arboriculture, pisciculture and mining uf which we spoke 

before, fcfcilJ now deal with various numufiictiirinff industries prevalent 
w the days of th d£$J;ct$. 


& chilli presently bee that Indie o| tlioiaci d:iys had a great variety of 
mantjtaC- htumislang industries. Indue trial production, depending aa 
TUBBS. it doea on agriculture and raw materials, was ncvur poor— 

nil™ m quality or in quantity. Most of the industries 
wore w >r .n lani-lubimr. it seems India was far ahead, in comparison 
tt0Se . timK ' in '^Jrtmty, and skill, swiftness and 
! t h °. f ter adl ^- Th* metal Industrie and textiles had 
particularly attained ummencc. This traditional prosperity of India, in sn 

L ' ,bc Vtlni « llHi ouiv at the dawn of the 
,n 10 ^ ^ witl1 *■**» and the capitalist 

nti IV OWt ' mm ** d th<? <* handicrafts cud 

c^ wH I 1 Lmv ,lUt tUf? ^verdon to old and simple 
f : ’ L l '* ^ mi outcoinu of despair to reform the present svstrm of 
pm,lucliou and distrthutren, but sn organised, planned andwoU-thou-brn.n. 
Industrial dtivdfjprocnt to tho rnflBaAmjrfif wui ■ ■ + ■ . ‘ | 

-"H?** ■—*- XI ESfitSEfSS 

tund country can ba converted into a full-fled t„a„ i , . , t 

aaMTJS r ““ ” f 1 P 1 "" '*”■ 0”a«H «*»in t. 

that tar-oll age when Bungs were comparatively simple. 

India has alw.ivs been noted for iu a ;ii- 0 l -t ,. , 

i / i * its aiiks- Tl the Jaiain LmieH. R»na»a 

TTTXTfT.'BR had already acquired great fame for >i - i r , 

WINKING* of its warcW-pL r-^-T, for the spec ml excellence 

WlAVWa .5 7*"L , Fine *«***&. worth len thousand pW 


i. J„ ir, U3,c. 


v - wuSE}'' *!\ p ; }« 

rTi.wi, Vlt 1.2 Uf here BudiUi .., n *5t “ 11 M4-CU. 617-Sl ■ 4M* Cl tfa/i 

»■ <*■ «■ p- i. o-, TffffiT/ " * Uwa ™' L W? li if: P ii 
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Mm - -ha,' n. dt tW, ™ 2 US-! 

embroidered with gold’ ; king® ™ torbans of gold. 3 The 
Z Z sold.. I.l»' Th.», whil. V,r Zb Zt^ 

»■««», tho sa.ro.nti of th. ton® W" 1 * ° f «* Umitod 

of notion.* Hemp mteht have been m w. but to ' -- ’ 

extent. Thu a, besides the ordinary dress of the p^ple w®^ ™ ^ Wu J 
furies of silk cloth and fur were worked out mto m s, blaukow, 
cloths, coverlets amt oarp-is,* suffideutly enough to have » 

Asi ate said to to* worn 'robe, of bark’ probably mad* from 

aloe-fibre , 7 

Thus wo see that weaving was the most important ^l^Wa 

next to agriculture, ft, wis of cm.™*, handdoom weavuUJ which reached 
perfection in the production of a variety of line and ookw cloth.. 

The pt. liminary pn«s of ginning cWiC 
spuming were also important industries by themselves. Wu ^ ™ 
natelv no ***** to mtkhS or the .pinning wheel bore 
Mhdancothoiacaubeno doubts All Unaware, and to some «^di \ ^ 
tho domestic industries-! he chief oooupabon of‘womena.the >*"»»*£ 
tho stories show. “/UWwm kappdmpoU&amdhanuka . * 

carding cotton—rauet have been common and familiar household art . 

Of weaving wo have a graphic scene herein ‘ 

“As when the lftdy at her loom 
Situ ’tf'Liftving all tho dfty* - * * 

Hot task over goes baa and leas*" 10 

Wi'iivcrs probably got. on nicely with Lkcir pmf^on/ ’ te 
itself was considered to be a miserable and low w or * ? r .“ ° '™ j ot jj 

haudluom weaving can hardly stand ogwrt mfll-oompotrtmm Tho 

merchants ?ito tortnod &S ifW* ka&** * ____ 

1. J M vi f pp. sm oo i"m iaw- 

2. Huhbinio, ^ cit,, jk ?1. 

3. J- r V,?L 323-0. TP 

4 . .J M EV f p. 4 Q 1 - 0 , it ) "Vl;** '■ P- ‘ ‘ 

a 3:rZ«“Z’{t.m.m..su, P 'M(to*<.«! LSI.mpmmto~).n.w. 

It^Jua^JMlSSay^SiS 


0. J,, VI, p. 41. 

10. J., VI, p. ifl-c. IVi faih&pi «W& ito'I.Jl't 

r.|«1 t/rJM d*VyU‘pav*yr**i 

Apikkum *™*°*-’ _ r 1 , k ^ P 

l j j u [ij i’al lr 2 , ni, 4 ‘TIl*j weaver rcSli Waving ^° 1k ^ tElw ' 

11. J., I, p. MS ((iwiiirfljr™ H^ifiaiiafflino}: I?. P- 

12. 3,. VI, p. 270-0. <137. 
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Allied to weaving is dyeing. Although no direct information can be 
gathered as to this undoubtedly an important industry, the variety of colours 
known to the J a takas' and the mention of garments, rugs and curtains as 
dyed scarlet, orange and yellow and red, among others, should be sufficient to 
establish the faot. 2 Even an umbrella is said to have been red-coloured. 3 
Moreover the word “CaAgavdra” occurring in a couple of gathas* and meaning 
dyers straining cloth 5 should dispel any doubt that may be lurking in our 
minds as to this fact. The word rajaka, ordinarily meaning a washerman and 
occurring in a gathd, 6 should also include a dyer. One Jdtalca actually indi¬ 
cates the existence of coloured clothes in the dyers’ street— rajaka-vithi . 7 

Together with this we may mention the tailoring industry which mast 
have existed, and that in quite a flourishing state, as the use of clothes is 
no where scanty;® tailors were called the tunnakatas. 

We may well believe, then, that for clothing India was self-sufficient and 
had noc to depend on the sweet will of other countries. Not only this, but 
the production from the weaving industry of the country was probably such 
as could supply a commodity for the export trade of India in those days. 

fooda™ 0 ^ bCiag P rodominau % ^ agricultural one, as we saw, 
PASTRY*AND " e laa ;’ a ® a mat ^ ier of course, expect her to supply her 
BREWING. sons with all the necessary food-stuffs. 

makers lonakaras who also prepared salt by boiling the salt-water.® 

aZLr^i abUndan °° ^ bad 3 

preserved.'’ Slaughter-houses (sund) wero' common. ^ alS ° 

wheat and rnffiet-^^ food '^ ains aro rice-hulling, 

tbo flour must have been prepared at liom. hi m ?” d “° #ou ' miUs ’ but 
can be »eeu even now iuafmSi allrXi ™'** 


1. J., VI, p. 279-GG. 1223*6 Thn mi 

(* aK ' Wa >> golden (locaZna^Mv^/ M .° wh »te (««*<») dark-blue (nila), 
black (tab) madder-Uko (manjeffha) etc. “ ’ ( r ajalamaya), red [ratio, inda-jopa), 

2. J., 1, p, 449; IV, p. 258-G. 119. 340 : V n 211 
J., VI, p. 218-G. 934 'Jambonadam cfuutam 
J., V, p. 186-GG. 219-20 

t sr ~" *«*• -• p- 

J., IV, p. 81. 

J., IV, pp. 24, 38 ; VI, p. 364 . 

J., VI, p, 206-G. 889. 

J., 1, p. 478,11, p, 302 • m un . v 
J.. HI, 100, 378; VI, p. 62, llllo.*^^ *J 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 
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r. b z -»- 

Some methods, though primitive in nature, must have beert adopted for 
the purpose of pressing out oil from the oilseeds, though no mg » P 
by theories as to the form of this industry. 0,1 was largely consumed in the 

kitchen ^ 

Besides the cooks employed by the rich and the kings/ there were 
others who had thoir own quarters in the city where the} prepare! - 
food. 8 

Com was also sold 6 and the corn-sellers were not wanting in their tactics 
of mixing good grain with chaff so as to profit. 7 

Liquor was, no doubt, manufactured and oonsumed on a large scale. 8 
Drinking festivals were a common featuro of those days, 9 even thong 1 1 ie oy^ 
effects of drinking were recognised 10 and abstention from it was pyac iet 
Liquor was extracted from rice and fruit mixture,' 2 the so»w plant and 
from the sugar-cane, 14 and was sold in shops {surapanci) open day ant 
night. 15 

In the metal industries many a handi-craft attained to considerable 
magnitude. 

Then, as now, Indians and specially women-folk, were fond 
of ornaments. So gold-smiths had a very flourishing trade. 
It is significant, as pointed out by Prof. Subbarao, a 
“shops of gold-smiths-ware (sabhdni kirandni) aro warned against in the 
same breath with gossip, drink and lewd company. 17 Among theprecious 
metals and jewellory mention has been made of gold, silver, diamonds, 
pearls, crystals and jewels, 18 which all however may nor be of int i 0 enous 


METALS AND 
METALLURGY 
PRECIOUS 
METALS AND 
JEWELLERY. 


J., I, p. 238; Ill, p. 110 ; IV, pp. 274, 379 ; V, p. 384. 

J., 11, p. 240— -“ucchuyank.” 

J., 1, pp. 193; 423. 11, p. 301 ; m, pp. M3, 537. 

J., II, p. 319 ; 301 ; 111, p. 225. V, p. 292. . - fln r ,,o 9 

J., Ill/ p. 287 ; V, p. 290 ; VI, pp. 276-G. 1196 ( odamyagharo). 580-G. 2399, 

J., II, p. 267 . Ill, p 198. 

177, 8 4CL’’467^^L 9 p 3 328-G 1 1445° 'M are’ £&£* 

perhaps of different kinds of liquor). _ T7 , 

9 . J., I. pp. 362 ( Suranakkhatio) 489 ; II, p. 240 ; VI, p. 161. 

J., 1, p. 362 ; IV, p. 494. 

J., V, pp. 15-8 GG, 36-59. 

J , V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 505. 

J., V, pp. 177, 457. 

J., IV, p. 161 ( uccharapassavatn ). . v D 13 . yi, 

j.) 1 , pp. 121, 252, 269, 350 . 11, pp- 427, 431 ; IV, p. 115 ; 223-G. 53 , V, p. is , 

pp. 276-G.’1196; 328. 

17 Op.eU.,p. 8uvo*»ak&r<M mentioned J., V, p. 438-9. A(M n 

Is j:: L pp. 177, 351, 479. II, p. 6 . IV, 60. 85, 296; VI p. 117-20, 175. 279; 493-G. 
1712 ’ HirfinfioHUvanna is a compound occurring often, e.g., J., VI, pp. 186, 462, 

1748* Hoemte, in his translation of the Ui-teaqadmaa, p. 13, may bo correct in explaining 
as ‘unwrought and wrought gold. 
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produce, as has already been pointed out.' Washcn rubies are known .2 
Cucumbers of gold are said to have been sold. 3 Gold ornaments were set 
with gems, the art of cutting and polishing of which was known. 4 Bead 
and gem necklaces are mentioned. 5 

and "m° n ° 0 ^\ r ° e x of golden and other precious ornaments prepared 

e ain ® (KunchlT let ^ al [ ha j thara ^ ™gs ( muddika) necklace.f (Lid), 
L nW (KuV4a YL J, a band3 ( mekhal “) anklets (kdyura), hair-pins, front- 
let pieces, zones (bandhanam) crests for the turbans (culdtmn,).* 

partitekTndsTromamente^^n *° ? 0 T f\° { 8 P eciali8ation of 

ornaments for the head 7 Ornament* ’ 7° ^ ° f “ man wh ° made 

for animals as «■„ r ft i- aan ? ents were ma dc not only for men but also 

-ticugh** 4 d ' mkinf 

throneTured "“‘.T b “ n t “ 0 '™ ; olmirs “ml bed-steads and 

taronos used by hugs wets ml»,d with gold, as were also the royal car,. • ° 

leUef^«k^ P ato"i^*H M ° t,mCe tCaaMe tb, “ 

was the preparation^ mirrors mterostm S Mature of gold industry 

of the metal 12 Gnl l 1 asfl ^ g lvln g ^ no polish to the surface 
saying “taportanS!', “ ” "*"> fw ^tious of messages or 

< " ,i0 '“ ) u ak ° *“!"“% Mentioned. Sileer dishes were need for 

** ^repondbin reTh 'p^r T“ * * Mbl>r “ an 7 metal thus oor- 
EEs. to “Blachmith,” re o^stS* 1 ’” sh ° uH Properly tefcr 

have distinnt L *• J™ 8tones are concerned. For we 

These workers in metal supplied a<7Lb SuVa ^ Mras and Manikdras." 
__ Pplled agnculture with ploughshares, spades and 


0" this see ArthaiMra, II, u. 

•T.,’ I,’ p. 205.’ 

fc l V p P 3S5 fvff G ^V.tamf,n 0 . v,p. 453. 
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similar implements.’ Iron posts and chains are also mentioned. Ho ^ehold 

materials such as pots, pans, and bowls were prepared of copper and b 

(tamba: kansa) and bronze 3 so that amalgamation of metals was known 
and practised. Indeed there is a distinct reference to copper rust washed m some 
acid {ambiladhotam viya tamba nialam ). 4 Iron was converted m o s ce an 
made into tools of various crafts such as axes, spades, hangers, hammers, 
saws and chisels, pegs, forks, iron-staffs, barber’s tongs, and soon. Various 
weapons of war and coats of mail were also prepared on a large scale. but 
thev also did finer and delicate work, for instance in the shape of fine needles 
(s«ci) of groat lightness and sharpness 7 and strings of musical instruments 
(tanti). B Thero is a fine description—and a minute one—of an usukara or the 
maker of arrows who heats a piece of steel in a pan of coals (angarakapalk) 
and wets it with some sour rice-gruel (Kafijikena) and tkep, c o»iug one -ye 
and looking with the other sideways, makes the arrow straight. 

The anvil (adhikaraniya) and the pincers of the smith are mentioned.' 0 
And thus the furnace of a smith ( ukkd ) is described : 


“As the smith’s fire burns inwardly 
And is not seen inside....” 11 

The smith’s trade was quite an extensive one, as we find special villages of 
smiths (kammdragdmas ).' 2 The Angdrikas were probably the same as the 
metal-workers or smiths. 13 

Ivory-work was, as it still is, a very important industry. There used 
to be special quarters in a city ( Dantakuramthi ), where the 
IVORY-WORK. j vor y_ wor i £cr3 lived and carried on their industry or rather 
handicraft.' 4 They made a number of 6mall articles of ‘ diverso form and 
shapes, bangles and all manner of trinkets,”' 5 and they also prepared cost y 
carvings and ornaments, handles for mirrors and inlayings in royal chariots. 
Elephants were slain for their tusks, but a living elephant a tusk was 


1. J., I, pp. 247, 312, 464 ; II, pp. 53. 241, 405 ; 111, pp. 224, 281, 28o. 

5 ! 45: Vasiphar(UU-kudddla-nikhddana-7tuitlhika-celu{jumbhachedana-8aUhi- 

tinalayana-asi-lohadtixtfa-khanuka-oywiiTnajhataka. 

6. ,Supra, pp. 171-2. 

J .’ h ^ '‘‘Quickt/th^ade^ smooth and straight. Polished with emery sharp of 
point and delicate....” 

J.[ U p. 6(i. The scene is represented on a Barhnt railing, 
ll! j:; Vlf pp‘ 3 is9 I G P ' 825; 437-G. 1511; “kammaranam yotha ukkd onto jhayanti no 

j., ill, pp. 281 ff. GO. 86-88. 

13 J., VI, p. 206-0, 889. 

14. J., I, p. 320 ; II, P- 137. 

16. 'V, p. 302-G. 37 ; VI, p. 223, G. 964. 
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considered worth a great deal more than a dead one’s. 1 The ivorv-workman 
prepared things by means of a kind of saw ( kharakakaca).* 

The potters (Kuriibhakdras) made various kinds of bowls, jars and 
vessels, small and big, used even in palaces. 3 They lived, 
POTTERY . for the most part outside the city or village, 4 but their wares 
were sold in the bazar. 5 The potter used to bring cow-duug 
and clay. 6 The usual way of his work was this: Lumps of clay ( mattikd) 
were kneaded with water and then mixed with ashes and dung ( gotnaya ), the 
mixture w a* placed on a wheel (cakka) which was constantly turned (avijjhi), 
and various vessels were moulded by the skilful hands. ’ The wet vessels 
were t en dried and baked (sukkhdpetvd: pacitvd) and made ready for 
consumption. Some carried their craft to a higher crafts-manship and skill, 
for we read of figured pottery (ndndrupdni samutthdpesi).* The potter’s art 

still is a matter of pride for India.® 

Vdddhaki is a v, ord which is used in these stories both for a 
BUILDING -worker and a stone-worker. It should, therefore, 

INDUSTRIES; m 5 a _ n a b,liJ der, either in wood or stone. Similarly, the 
MASONRY. pasanakoltaka or the stone-cutter, 10 the itthakavaddhaU or 

nLw 1 .lirvrmn.-i 2 lc ’ er in bricks" and the gahapatisippakdra or the 
mason ^ * )r ° 8 *' r °^ er *° one anc * the same worker, namely tho 

; „ 3!)j mrlT^ ^i °? 6 m probab, y em ployed to lay foundations of build- 
tonks - 3 Cr? ^ bathkg ? hat8 an(l % b ts of steps to rivers and 

material of a former ^JuTnd aU^hoUo^ ^ ^ 

for a mouse ' 4 rim mo i. ’ u-f. hollowing a cavity m a crystal as a cage 

tely' xhev levelled th S <T " T A* 3 ^ 3 m ahdmddhaki $—worked more elabora- 

Z - .. K ‘ihJ rtn S T d " nd CUt P° s * s •pwxl out the measuring 

one' TheHslh St ° ne “ d “ ^-probably combined in 
one. The more durable bmldags „ ere built „ f ^ ^ ^ (#W| ,, 

J., I, p. 321 ; VI, p. 2 6 r PP i0 * 5 pp * 269 (nago dantehi hahhaU)l 9 p. 321. 

J., II, p. 80 ; III, pp. 385, 508, 

8. J.] V, p. 291; perhapst heyaUommlo*U>vs** 7™?**^* PP- llSjflT. 

•ii ® - n' r George BWw»d, aft«r an illunuZtino Vari , 0U9 fi Rurea; See J.. VI, pp. 0, 12. 550-3. 
village Potter, says in conclusion: “ and t)> ° a ? C , a ^ e * a >l®d description of the Indian 
village potter amid all these shocks and chan-.<* da '! y work ’ has sat tho hereditary 

Macedonian, Mongal, Maratha. Portuguese and unchangeable for 3000 vean, 

him than the broken pot shreds lying round his ‘J nd Dane of no more account to 

A. K. Coomaraswamy, Tht Indian Craft* man; p joo^ Industrial Arts of India , quoted by 

1U. v<| 1, p. 4io, ** vv. 

11. J., VI. p.333. 

12. J., VI, p. 438. 

VI pp. Ibi s 2l3-|| 3 92lTm4 b ;^.5V429. 83 ’ 410> 1V> PP' 323, 492; V. pp. 233; 284; 
14. »'•> l, p 470. 

law'j., IV', p 344: •*"** ****** UanuUkUMva *uttam purest; kalasut- 
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mattikd),' and mortar (uduikhala)* and cement (uUoka)* are also known. 
Besides the ordinary work of budding, the more skilled workers, quite con¬ 
ceivably, carved pillars and bas-reliefs, whose beautiful examples can still be 
seen at Barhut, Sand or Amatavati: For, of sculpture and engraving we 
have independent references. 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car¬ 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was o 
CARPENTRY, wood. And the usual mode ot work of the carpenters is 
graphically described in a story. “They would go up the 
river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for householding, and put together the frame-work of one storey or 
two-storey houses, numbering all the pieces from the mampest onwards ; 
these then they brought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard, 
then rowing down stream again, they would build bouses to order as 
was required of them; after which, when they weived their wage, they 
went back again for more materials for the building and m this v ay t . 
made their livelihood.” 4 This is the most illuminating instance of a 
tive work witnessed in these stories, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived in their special villages, the vaddhakigdmas, mentioned so 
frequently, 9 for there might be individual carpenters also. 6 

The carpenters also made furniture for the houses such as scats, chairs, 
bed-steads, chests, ladders, etc.’ and also toys. But they were not oidy 
cabinet-makers: they also built ships 6 and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chariots of different kinds.* They also prepared venous machines 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet am g 

others. 11 

We do get mention of lamps (dipd) which were lighted after sunset, 12 
but we have no idea as to the kind and construction of the 
LIGHT <\ND lamps. Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 

FUEL. containing oil—similar to the lamps still to be seen m remote 

villages. The forest folk and the itinerants, on the other 
hand, carried torches (i ikka: alatam) probably made of grass. 
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J., VI, p, 335. 

J., VI, p. 432. 
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7* t’ m n P 2V7 Ifilana) • J I p. 413 . Ill, p. 235 (apassnyapithake) V, p. 407-G, 273 
{koceha) ; 1, p. 350 (mancaka ); III, p. 264 <*» risayana) ; IV, p. 422 ; VI, p. 40 (cat’tssa am , 
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9. J., IV, p. 207. 
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As to fuel, we find that dung, mostly cowdung, and wood gathered from 
the forests, were used for fuel almost everywhere. 1 

The rush-workers (A alakdras: Velakdras) often went and worked in the 
CANE and forest, where they could find their raw-material, bamboo 

leaf Work, among others. 2 They cut the bamboos with their knives 

(satti)anA made bundles of them. 3 With this branch of industry were also 
associated lute-making, basket-making, rope-weaving and mat-weaving. 4 
Other products of the same industry were palm-leaf-fans (tdlavantam : 
vcOamjanam) and leaf sunshades (panrmhattakarh)* Their skill and workman- 
s p are seen in a description of a palm-leaf-fan, on which a white umbrella 
w as epicted and, with a banquet-hall as the subject ( vatthu ), among a variety 
of other forms, was represented a standing figure of a beautiful queen. 6 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dye-producing 

DYES GUMS " ° r k WaS P robabl y done fr° m leaves like those of haritdla 
drugs AND and Vermillion ( hingnlalca ). 7 Preparation of lac-juice 

CHEMICALS. (lukkhdrasa ) w*as also an important industry, 8 as it we largely 

v . ,. consumed by the ladies in adorning their hands and feet. 9 

anous mu s o drugs must also have been prepared, of course from 
ege a e> am such other ingredients, and the science of medicine was highly 
W * dead body laid in a coffin (**.') and 

a i* i ^ W1 01 a ^d ointment (telakalale pakkhipdpetvd) and preserved 

safely, n gives us an idea of the existence of some kind of chemicals. 

t i? industry was evidently progressive. The Rathakara 12 or the 

WORK.^ ^ r J nanu f acture d quite a large variety of things. He 

layers leather- , 8 ° f various qualities, 1 1 shields of a hundred 

He could supply royahy^th dT * anrJ aIso P arachutc s (chatta).'* 

h shoes nchly WTOught with varied thread. 14 

VTnxrvvJ 13 T2T T quantlt - v > as we saw > and w ere gathered and 
and per. beautiful JLi i £ ar,an d-makera (malakdras) who made 

FUMERY. essential aQ( b anc * bou q uets with them. 15 Perfumes and 

the kdsikacandana was the prepared * Sandal-wood, specially 

_ ’ aS t he cblef ra * material and also a finished product 
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Hi itself . 1 Saiidrd-wood-powdnr (fii?™) 111 ltJ 0li wcrs manufactured - 1 
There were severel kinds of perfumes,* the prominent among them being 
that prepared from the ptyangu flowers/ There used to bn Tiirtn ^ re 
a rich perfume called tlm OimanafnMralm, compounded of many diflcrent 
sccnte . 1 Agom and lagara were commonly used for scenting purposes. 
Perfumes and various other scented articles wore sold in the mar et, a 
the seller, the grudhika as ho is called, was an export in his grefcwioii, 
(,-onld make out what perfume a particular thing scouted of . 7 India lias 
always been fjmums for its scouts— 

Tim foregoing diacussion has shown that people used to ^ ^ Jl - 
QTnm plough, by kyrds, aad by meichandiw*" and usury is also 

OCCUPATIONS. tO tho list . 9 

The various crafts and manufacturing-works which wr have hilluuto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utilities produced b\ . a our 
were fixed ami embodied in outward or material objects. A niibstantsal por¬ 
tion of labour was, however, spent in occupations where the utilities were fixed 
and embodied in human beings (or animals) or consisted in a mere servico 
rendered . 1 a The** latter, though primps out of place hire, must be studied, 
in order to have ft complete grasp of the subject. 

There were, first of all, the teachers {<?at rips) who gave lessons m the 
three Vedas ftnd other sciences (tayo vedS sijtp&ni on). ’ T The Physicians tC 
chitkd] carried sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tighl, w o*b 
stock-in-trade were healing herbs and magic spells . 11 Surgeons ftnsjc) t ero 
were also, who could fit a man, who might need it, with a false tip tu hii nose, 
which was cunningly painted for all the world lika a real nose 15 or who co , 
with a, masterly skill, toko out eyes from the sockets of a person. 14 The 
ttiitAen^/dco tujas wore men ‘who were skilled in the lore which tells "hat are 
good sites for a building.' 19 The lakkimna-pdthehx w ore those who were wdl- 
vorsed in angavijjd or the science of prognostication from maiks on the body, 
uhLronianiica, palmistry etc. and there wore others, the for tune-tin tars 
nemitta^ho read future from the study of the constellations and the move- 
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ments of the astral bodies. 1 Some plied their trade of doctoring for the devil- 
stncken people (bhutavejjd)* and others, with the help of cintdmanmjjd, 
successfully traced out the foot-steps of the absconders. 3 The panditas and 
the poets ( kabbakara) composed and recited their poetry (gitarh) and were 
no y paid for it. 4 The snake-oharmers ( ahigunthika ), who were clever in 
catching snakes, specially with the help of a tricky monkey, 5 earned their 
ivelihood by exhibiting their power and command over the snakes. 6 Simi- 
ar, and equally servile, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamer 
( ondadamako ) 7 and others who lived on various charms and incantations. 8 

There were musicians (gandhabbd) who lived by practice of their art; 8 
80 Ha 1 e * C ^ U ? inierS fiheriuddakd) and the conch-blowers (sankhadhamakd) 
earn t eir living by playing on their respective instruments at public festi¬ 
vities to the crowds of holiday-makers. 10 Then there were the actors and 
ancers ( natanattaka ) who, by the performance of their respective arts, some- 
ow, gamed their bread. 11 And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats ( mdyd - 
k ^ j eW * be dance* 12 and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 

r W0Uld r ° 11 ab ° Ut and pIay on the 8™^ 14 and, by such other 
livimr ormai ^ ce ^ catcr °d f°r the anius ments of the crowed and got their 
arts fnrm°r/ .i J- i° S0 wbo wero oocu P^d in these, more or less parasitic, 
whirh ° " UU 1(dc W0l dd like to call a “multiform and chaotic society 

there carThA 8 ] ^ u °r ever ^ at classification and about which 

there can be no talk of an organization according to castes in that age.’”* 

II 

labour 

alread^SSlt^Aofe of T 1 PI °? UCti ° n ° f wcalth ’ We haV0 

about the remaining ones. ’ ’ and ' Let U8 now s P eak something 

to deal with a vari^ytf delade this as P° ct of production we have 

nature of labour. ’ or instance, the extent, efficiency, and the 
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We have indeed no statistical knowledge as regards the total population 
of the country at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POPULATION, the figure 60000 as the total number of villages, 1 ^ and 2500 as 
the population of a single average village of 500 families, 
(taking a family as consisting of five members) both ot which we dare not 
take as reliable, nor even plausible, then we get, on calculation, 15 croies as 
the total population of India. Whatever it may have been, it seems clear 
that thero was no dread of a growing population. People on the contrary 
yearned for children, and there was scope for an unlimited increase . in 
population, owing to the vast areas of virgin soil available for occupation 
and cultivation. 

We do not know how far the health and strength of the people went to 
secure productive efficiency. The majority of the people were 
EFFICIENCY, dependent upon agriculture, as seen above, and the artisans 
and craftsmen do not seem to have had any effective 
demand either, as their products were used only by the royalty and the high 
class people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very itt e 
of a nourishing dietary. They generally lived upon rice {yagu), cakes 
(pitva) and some kind of curry, buttermilk and perhaps fish, while dainty 
rice-porridge (payasa) and meat and other nutritious condiments were the 
privilege of the rich few. 3 Apart from this, however, tha open-air work oi 
the peasants and other labourers did maintain their general health an 
strength. 


The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to follow the same 
vocation which their fathers had adopted. 4 Not only indivi 
MOBILITY duals, but families are often spoken of in terms of their 
OF labour. traditional calling. We have, for instance, such expressions 
as the "family of caravan-drivers (sut tho.vahtikul&tft)** 

"grain-merchants’ family” {dhailHavanijakulam),* "green-grocer’s family 
( pannikakulam), 7 or the "potters’ family” (kumbhakarakulamy, 8 and m 
these instances, the son takes up his father’s calling ; the satthavdhaputta is a 
mlthaidha himself and the potter’s son is a potter himself. 9 But, inspite oi 
this tendency, nothing prevented a person of one occupation finding his 
way into another, if he so chose to do. There was complete freedoin of initia¬ 
tive. A few instances of this freedom and mobility may be cited. A low 
class deer-trapper (migaluddako) becomes first a protggd and then the insc- 


U J, t V, p. 253-G, 41 ll 4(4tkiganutaahas6d*u'' 

2 . J,, V, p. 71— “parteakulascUani' *. 
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parable friend of a rioh young setthi . 1 A pious farmer and his son, without 
much ado, turned to rush-weaving. 2 Similarly a young man of good family, 
but of reduced circumstances (duggata kulaputta), starting on his career by 
selling a dead mouse for cat’s meat at a farthing, then turning his capital and 
labour to every variety of job, finally bought up a ship’s cargo with his signet¬ 
ring pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the Setthi’s daughter. 3 We have also an instance of the whole village of 
wood-workers being removed and located in another place, 4 without even a 
hint of social barriers. Thus the mobility of labour, both from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, was rendered largely independent of status. 5 
Still we cannot forget that hereditary tendency was a prominent factor in the 

economic life of those days. 

• 

It is questionable whether, in Epite of that hereditary skill in the work¬ 
manship, the people ever applied themselves to work seriously and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot be said with any certainty that the work¬ 
man had the incentive, the impetus and enthusiasm for his work. Perhaps the 
few who wero in the servico of the ruling princes and the great lords, like the 
rajakumbhakdra , 6 the rdja-mdtdkdra , 7 * the rdjupalthdka nalakdra , e or the 
tailor in the employ of a merchant, had some incentive to develop their craft. 9 
But Fick says. the designation of these as court-purveyors seems to me to 
refer to a special position which raises them above their otherwise low or 
e ' on despised rank. 10 11 This low appreciation of the dignity of labour, of 
which we have many instances in the class of hinasippas or the despised 
arts," must have been a great drawback in the output of a good and 
efficient work, if it were not for the organisations which some of them were 
fortunate enough to possess. 


It is of course needless for us to dwell on the character of labour as 

productive pr °? UC ! lve or ' ln P rod uctive. The large number of parasitical 
OR UN PRO- P I0 ^ c5 ® lons which existed in our Jdtaka-society, as dis- 
DUCTIVE. cussed above, show that a considerable portion of labour 
4 . f . , was clearly unproductive, though there is no such condem- 

fv-fmttt T Aemselves. But still the distinction between 

high (Ukkattha) and low (hma) labour was recognized. All these workers, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


‘ As householders (ibbhi), to gain livelihood, count all 


J., 1U, p. 48, ff. 

J., IV, p. 318. 

J., I, pp. 120# 

J.. IV, p. 150. 

- See J., VI, p. 214-G. 929*30. 
pursuits legitimate and good.” 

6. J., I,p. 121; V, p.290. 

7. J. f V, p. 292. 

% 8. J., V, p. 291. 

9. J.,IV f p. 24. 

C/. Marshall—“In Palermo there fcfa aemi^udaUoim^ Up . on rich employers is a feudal trait, 
each carpenter or tailor has one or more larce houses . artisai18 and their patrons, 

so long as he behaves himself fairly well h* ; s n he ^ ooks * or employment. And 

of Economics , I, p. 688, note. * ’ 19 practlcall >* from competition ” Principles 
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the hunters and the fishermen, the wood-workers and the potters, the bar¬ 
bers and the Sweepers come under the category of ‘low” classes. Through 
their professional work they fell into contempt. 1 

For the most part, it seems, each workman was a separate unit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell the finished product of bis labour, thus 
combining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the workman, as in 
medieval Europe, “was primarily a trader, bis success deponded as much on 
his shrewdnvss in trade as on his skill in industry.” 2 The class of middle¬ 
men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale. 

But this was true only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
HIRED LA- people with a little piece of land at their disposal and in 
BOURERS. the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added labour. 

There was still, mostly in towns and cities, the regular serving class, com¬ 
posed of all possible elements of the population differing in point of race and 
professional work. To this class belonged the hired-labourers and the slaves 
( Dasa-kammakaras ) who laboured for others in return of some payment 
(bhataka), whether in kind or in money. 3 Let us first take up the hirelings 
or the wage-earners ( kammakaras: bhatakas). 

The nature of the work is not always specified. We read of a poor gaha - 
pati who supports himself and his mother by working for hire (bhatirh katvd ). 4 
In another instance, a young man, similarly, worked as a hired labourer. 5 
Not only men, but women also, old and young, used to get their living by 
working for hire. 6 Of the specified labourer, we have mention of the workers 
on the farms. Every big land-owner, like the one in the Salikeddra Jataka, 7 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. These farm-w r orkers laboured 
from morning till evening. 8 Some other workers used to live by carrying 
water ( udakabhatim katvd). 9 Similarly there must have been labourers in the 
service of every rich tradesman or manufacturer. The bhatakas of the Salikeddra 
Jataka were held responsible for any damage caused by their neglect. 10 

The majority of the working class plied on their profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a hired labourer, 
as that of the slave, was as much hereditary as any other occupation. The 


Cf. Fick, op. cit., pp. 322 ff. 

Cf. Seligman, Economici, p. 78, quoted by Subbarao, op. 76. 
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Bodhisatta, reborn in a poor family {dahddakvlatn). works, when he is grown 
up, for hire at a Setthi’s . 1 


What was the position of these hired labourers ? It was not at all envi¬ 
able. The agricultural labourer received the customary wages and many 
times in kind 2 —an usual phenomenon even to this day. And as to an ordinary 
labourer, too, he could not earn more than a mdsaka or oven half a mdsaka, 
and in almost all instances of a hired-labourer, it is invariably mentioned 
that the wages he got were hardly sufficient for his maintenance. 3 With such 
a low wage, it was simply impossible for the ordinary worker to raise himself 
to a higher position. “Bom and bred in poverty, he bore his sad lot as a 
nature-necessity in order to leave it to his children as a legacy.” 4 Perhaps, 
the cause of this cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in the 
proverbial poverty of the people and also, to a certain extent, in the want of 
efficient organization of labour in ordinary life. The idval was that "a man 
should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.” 5 


The day-labourers were, perhaps, taken care of in the house of their 
master, though they did not live there but returned to their own lodgings in 
the evening.® These houses, like the residencies of the poor ( duggata ), were, 
most probably, outside the town or the city. The water-carrier, for instance, 
of the Gangamala Ja taka, 7 lived with a poor woman who likewise maintained 
herself by carrying water, at the northern gate of Benares. 


Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy. But they 
still enjoyed e certaini freedom, if no, happy living, in comparison with the 
slaves (dasa) about whom we now will speak something. 

Slavery was quite common in those days. “The slave or servant was 

QT trppv au adj ,T fc * a a11 housello W8 able to command domestic 
service. oth male and female slaves— dasa and dasi — 

for the meet or across the pages of the Jataka stories They were, 

faLlvof th **?’ h °T h0 i C ° r domestic savants, 5 who resided in the 
family of the master and performed all sorts of household duties. 

their F 3h«^-° f - 8,a J- S -? re S v peciticaI1 7 mentioned: “Some are slaves from 
their mothers (amayadasa), others are slaves driven by fear (bhayapanunnd) ; 

some come of then own will as slaves («** upaydnti), othemTre slaves 
bought, for money {dhanena Kid ).”. o All thes e and some more types of slaves 

1. J., Ill, pp. 406, 444. ---- 

2. Kalanuruparh, as Kautilva would sav_v • 

shull^obtain^l/lOth of the crops grown_^ llnse ttled, a cultivator 

4. lick, op. cit ., p. 304. P ^ ^ 

VI, pp. 426.0. pWe bhuAjem bhogath ^ ^ 

7. J.; ra r : pi ut~“ stMe ° Uano aUano gam." 

Sdslra, Til, 13. P ° J Kau ' l, .' a a whole chapter on slavery: Datalalpa: Artho- 
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rvre represented in our atones. Child ren of the slaves generally took, or p?r- 
htqmhad to take, the gamu profession in life. 1 Bfra^I of the Jd&sfo 
wia a home-born slave ( mdjftiddsi ), 1 So was the fraudulent Katihaka. 3 
References to slaves bought for monoy are utimerouB. * A Rriilitiiatia b sent 
by bin careless and sinful wife, who pretend* to be unable to do household 
work, to beg money wherewith Lu puruhose her ft female slave. The BrliEi- 
mapa b??ga 70l> Krih&paT*t* r ft sum which ho oousiders sufficient for buying 
.1 mule or a female slave, 1 whil* in tI jb Vwtanlotft Jilfeifei t tbe high-Twarn prince 
wa$ sold for I0(W piifki':* Probably the price varied with the accomplish¬ 
ment of slave*. In the Khttn&iA&tu Jai&fa i we have ft suggestive reference 
to persons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of fear,* It also appears 
that captives and prisoners of war or raids also could be, and wore, enslaved. 
We road , for instance, of some bordc-rerb raiding the country-side. It is there 
said thar “having assailed ft town, and taken prisoners, laden with spoil they 
returned to thfi border. Amongst the prisoners was a Ij+inntifu! maiden who 
thought tn hniwdf: '‘these niim, when they FutVi' carried us oil homo, will use 
ua jis slaves; ! must find ■ mv way to < ^ ipc/ r * To another story w« hoar 
of feat otitorlaincd Fi i-r *mue raptured kiru:.-ii who might bo enslaved ot h rough- 
to the border country and sultl out a.s slaves. 4 01av«a t wjw Lilly female, 
are also iuentimu-i| given ;lv.\lv by way nf gifia (difrmrn). 19 Wc have in- 
st^ni^ of petaons being deprived of thoir freedom a* a judicial punishment 
and reduced: to shivery. Tlit.i village superintendent of the K utfirwL t JriUika, 
for instance, who has slandered the villagers before tiie kinB > is condemned 
to lose nut. only hb property hut ahu> hid freedom: the king makes him the 
slave of the village people* 11 Eldo where wc read of ministois^oiidnmnod to 
death by thu king for outright jualuLmy being given away as slave*. 1 a To 
the category of slaves belonged ahso the parictfTQ&m and messengers (pewe) 
who were dependent upon their mailers. 11 The institution of slavery was 
ao common that not only kings and wealthy people but the BriLma^fts and 
simple villagers am 1 famiera also kept slaves in their families 14 

The treatment of the slaves was, gonorally speaking, humane and 
considerate* Tf, however depended on, and differed accord mg to* the 
temperament and capacity of both the master and the slave. There is 
Mmpleln nbstmtte of legal rights of tile alavea in the storied. The right Of 
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the master over his slavo seams* twooiding to the prevailing custom, to 
bfi*?n Absolute (tit/ira M f}{i$a$$a janinda uttfro), 1 

About the family of a Biahmanu agriculturist, the Uraga Jtitdka saya: 
’^Ith a female slave they composed a household of six, thu Bodhiaatta 
(BriLmapa) and I.ih wife, the so,, and dodder, the daughter-in-law and tho 
female slave* They lived happily and affectionately togoth**/’* Thus the 
female slave was not consider**) w a different or outside percon Lot one of 
the mem bora of the household. A similar familiar relationship between The 
master and his female slave } b pointed out in another Jatab, also » There 

'!" vl , hon ; tb * kfn S «*■ demand a boon, consults, beside, 

the members of hia family, also the slave Putmi, whot 1 l. r desire is. And the 
slavc-girl, hum hlo as she is, desires a mortar, a postb and a sim-o * Prince 

" tB " u 7 C0 "5 te0ttH 1 ta the words of his slave will, due 

honour Sometimes tho Slavs., were permitted to learn reading and writing 
aad handicrafts along with the sons of their masters,- W. ako f|S 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master's confident*, and sometimes 

™ter^ flPI " mted ^ St ° re ' bppm or « Uftrd<i uf * ] i- property of then 

Blit all these are instances which reflect the mentality of the master who 
gives better Mm«t to hi, slaves a, if only i n cWit v. Wo inf.v not lio 

ir iinv 1" °" T \ ^ !T *■ abov,W!it * rl *wu*#M Umh the positiun of 

he slaves w* happy and favourable. Nor ran J \be fully carton about 

EKtJHr z:t™z ir* dca *rr k of ite 

linked up with those of his raster- ] 7* 

as the learned htf.'i, Vidhur* testifies bJj^s ' 

pointed a Stora-heepet otmld not ^17 £ 

, im ^ I ‘ lv ,fl ^ ^ ^ higher status. He reZin - TThall not 

always be kept at this work. Tli c dighL, fault and l ,, mT i ! 
aonml, branded, and fycl im aIayb’s fan' *** r ' ^ bitten, tmpn 

i. (brown d»«, .( tf, st ?™ 

master and ndwtress^ because sIjo roidd 1 ■ ' L ^ ^ Jt 1 r 0P fl ~ a J*£s by bcr 
pretty little girl k^tr°*JJ? *“» L “ mC bw Th * 

“As though I wore a horn,-born .lave thisS™? 1 H tM,, | beforE „ lli:r r “ lL,:r: 
siirultes do indeed reflect the reality Such i I n '^hesme, »’ Tlo .it 

his- lord*” given to show tlmt repair]<m of Vr'' “ *'7* ^ SlBTC bef ™ 

- _ _ <jf I^tiful wards ; t . not dignified, 11 
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Slaves could be rightfully given away to another 1 Wo have two instances of 
nin-awav slaves who were seeking opportunity to km themselves from th© 
clutches of their musters , 5 Ws cannot my with any certainty whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
impossible in that age . 3 Slaves could regain freedom on payment 4 or 
through voluntary manumits ion by the master . 11 

Tho work which the slaves had to do win of course manifold, The slave 
waa ordinarily engaged in Looking , 6 fetching water , 7 pounding and drying 
rico n ft carrying fond to* and watching the field,® giving alms ta ministering 
to the master when he retired , 1 s or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching th« fans during meals , 3 2 sweeping the yards and 
stables 13 and such other duties. 


111 

CAPITAL 


Coming to Capital we find that it was practically negligible. The producer*,, 
an we saw, had to supply themselves with tools made of metals or wooden im¬ 
plements easily available. The fact that cattle-brooding w as carefully attend¬ 
ed to in those times, and that catth 1 were considered the best form of w ealth* 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pair of oxen to till his land. Large- 
scale production was unknown, and them could not exist any idea of what is 
now colled Lk© co-operative movement. And even the ordinary manufacitiirar 
got the necessary raw' material mostly through barter* there being no need 
of inverting capital for Ms work. The State took amiy u pretty heavy share 
of th* national wealth in the form of ta*es P rents, lines, cesses* etc., which was 
squandered aw'ay to maintain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court, There is no truce of stute-CupituE (icing invested in productive con¬ 
cerns. Then th© only other minority of the people who possessed capital was 
that of the rich tradesmen* tb© Seiihis or the rich who arc des¬ 

cribed as possessing 80 kofu. T 4 These people also ©ither spout their nrirplua 
over luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded tho 
wealth / 5 perhaps through fear of Stato-ejrtraLLions or with a wish to save 
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]Hor tho family, mi her than invest in production. Thus there mt great 
look of «uid capual for purposes of industrial development,. This state of 
things remmned for centuries together without much change. 

IV 


OKfiAATZATlON' 

jPa ™ 4tr ^l 1 ’ ’ udet - ,d thiitj in spjin of a comparatively Lower 
' * - tiding enterprise and hu:k of fliud Capital fur I lie inv^tmont. In 

no oik i' pur f"\ WSj 1 f ' * > ™ 1 Wn, i' °f this period evinces a higher state of 
£J2Kv “ CtiVl V' os trading organization. W comae, the 

mutual a'Hiswn t> i** ' ^ * l * d * foniia tion «f various associations for 
salf-preserrotion'gi? ^ f civ ’ il “ tu,u> t0 . tho injrtinoE °J 

am*.' "Ih, JL!lS* 

employment of Ani l-i 1 t w . uc * 1 partly for economical ruMOtis better 

ElEZZSSSZSZZSrT 1 p “ r "- v f 

ture.” The Ltm-.l h * i \ ° ^ Klce ^ to JlQ early period ot Indian Cul- 
staeo of thi* ten V u r' J * W ptvuedt a much more developed 

TZ rf tJlu ««“* life of India. The ouh£ 

strictlv^Biiddhiat mri - 1 ] 1 ^ *i ' E do{>3 midwa >’ bstweon the Fafte and the 

in later times, reached a hi«h^t« £*£ ?*“ Unt “ Dd LWl Guiltla wLidl ' 

ntk U, b ™ ” Sr «* ™- 

ohrabra a e o„hJr.M t^T “d ^ «r- 

tl« it will 1» Mbit fur’us » dMl »;1?T “ li " "*!“* ™ tkt rtl » r & 
tiey m> } - b,, of thw tw , „ f "W™, * «b*t»v u t fora. 

rf ,ta («*r. -» 

(luitdfiT R„f / generally accepted as standing for 

“ .*?« -r-r 

tion. h tv ill apnour ho*ie*\«r f H1 lwr ' r eimstitlil ion or orgamze- 
gnild. were pJKfr if ^ n ^ «** ^ *V* « 

_ _ ___ _ _ ■***' «■**** to the craftsmen or the 
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artisans ie. f than* who were both, the producers and the sellers of their own 
poods of articles* It is in this senses that we take as donating parti- 
cukrly tho cmft^rgsniaation leaving uut other temporary or aemi^orgu* 
motions of merchants or other groups of workers. 

It in to bo regretted that only four of tho eighteen crafts [sippdni)^ organ- 
bud hi lIij form of a union, i arc apwifieftlly numtioned : "the woodworkers 
(and tho mawma), tho smiths, the feather-workem, the painters and the rest 
expert in various crafts ” a It la difficult to fill op the fourteen unnamed 
guilds. Probably the number is only conventional, but it does indicate the 
wide-spread organizu nod of the varmint crafts. As a tuatkr of feet, fho 
utorius reveal a oonsiderably greater number of crafts and ocetipatioua aa 
already nutired/ And out of those, however, only th* more important and 
stable onus arc likely to have boon organized in the form of a union. 

Although the J&obz stories do nut enable us to fully comprehend the 
nature of craft-i?Dions or guild*, such m they were in those days, they never¬ 
theless give out certain indications here and there which may help us a little 
in uur study. 

There appear certain circumstances which, as Tick observes/ "greatly 
favour a comb motion and organisation of particular unions. 

Firstly, the hereditary character of the craftsman * profession was, as 
already noticed/ of essential importance. From his early youth r the son 
was apprenticed to the entf^ and art of his father. .And the manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, wsa an iqherit«mio of The family from generation 
Ur generation. But the fact of horeditarioosa alone is not sufficient for in¬ 
ferring anything like a compact union. 

Secondly, tho remarkable localisation of indu£tri*G w*a an important 
factor which greatly contribuiud to tho organisation of partioninr branches 
of industry. These loeati&ations *re seen mainly in t&i&a features: inside 
the cities, outside t but in the proximity of, the cities and in tho isolated parts 
of the country. 

Within the towns and cities, wo as a that certain nt rafts* il not quarter^ 
were fixed for certain artrsans and tracleanum* F^r instance, the rfutitokfitfi- 
riihi was tho street of tho Ivory‘workers, 6 the rujuka-vlthi that of tbft dyure, 7 
tho tanimriUitaffh&mm was the weave™ ’ place * and SurS^m wm the place 
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the liquor-shops.* So were the florists'* and the perfumers' to*vs,» 
Th^ mstaacaa alone however do not "ive us anything whieh may go to 
justify otir inference that the crufts therein mentioned wero organized in 
eoaio form of a union. 

Some trades *md crafts were followed outside the towns or cities, although 
most y in their proximity. Amongst these the potter's craft seems to havu 
.„ n * e , moat importaal. 1 ho Kuirtbkakdra Jdtaia* mentions n suburban 
^ r in the vicinity of Benares, inhibited b}* the potters. Suni- 

r \, not ar rom Benarti.) as the Aihujeitta Jdtaia nays, * “lay a carpenter’s 
village itwldhaktgdmi) which. as we have Already' noticed, provided a sphndid 
example of co-operative work « Purf her instances of such settlements, places 
occupyd onl> with particular branches of industry, are also to lm found in the 
TT , “"/tenmn's village* or rottkmnnl^ in the immediate neigh- 
i 11 r 0 u C1 ^* ^uld find mi cosy market for their products and could 

Wi !: h ordinary needs, such as olothos, foodstuffs, 
mpfemants and the like, from the city. About one of such viDa^jes, that of 

IT Uarpeat ^ r8 ' "; e moreover that it confined a thousand families. 

T In" hundred faxbituis, ouch under » head 

t- < r Oe.MaA'o). Tina may or may not lie taken to show that at times 

Innalif v* 15 i 'It - un , B lln | !>n **f the same class of craftsmen in the same 

uiissMmi nf «?.«v lf ' r - mtcr . Wtl f® ^delight thrown by the same story on the orgu- 
tn r in v 11 ft Uni ? ns '"V I;1T ^rpcnlcts living in tliat village, failing once 
adv^-L wcTel f 0 rB ! I) ' l ? d lief0rt! lh< “ n f ° C whkh they had received large 

rfS'lITSST 1 ^ Sm T°^ to rm thair "*«*• But. instead 
r h. Vr Sfn iltt'' ^ - >J1 1 dlJ B «^tly, , migrated rn mnm, with 
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implement muds (wZ^tpAa r{i$V'’phnhipG£Q jjA/ iiitfir SpQWdlihQtu )* Similarly, the 
huntsn* villages (ncsddngdmaa) on tie Ganges or further afield supplied skins, 
ivorv and the like.* “When one reflects/* so runs the talented reflection of 
Pick, 11 what a difficulty such a local isolation create* In the economical rek- 
iM>n^ P one will see in these manufacturing villager, not a phenomenon ut secon¬ 
dary iiupurLance t buL a highly important factor and nm that, is characteristic 
of the phj'tsio^nomjr of the social lift, of that lime. The power of traditional 
customs which anil tho spirit of the Indian people inclined to schematism* 
has created and maintained lie re » new impetus which is stronger than the 
practical tmd which obviously points to a variety of profcaaionfl within the 
same common life* However much tho origin of profusions! GomtnimitjpB 
may have to b« traced, as wo have to do in the case of the Russian village com¬ 
munities* to the close relationship of the villagers with one another and to the 
equal right of all in Lhu common property, 3 on the Indian soil the mainten¬ 
ance of Mich a remarkable institution seems io have been due principally to 
the inborn tan deucy towards Organisation, ehumliruLicm, ydurtnatism in ihe 
minds of the Indian 1 ?. An the Brihrnapne worked together in villages in whoh 
foreign p especially lowur, elements were not uihmtail so. following their 
eiaiLiplo, social groups united by community of profession, separated lliom- 
solvs from one another and helped to ore at a the manifolding of modem 
oaatedifo.^ 3 We cannot wholly agree to the learned scholar's view, specially 
with regard to the f impetus* for such unions, and the creation of caste- 
system. Wo am indinod to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instinct, more than anything else* which went to create such isolated 
village-mi ion*. 

Lastly there was the institution of the presidents! or aldermen 

{jt/fhakd}, which indicate* the presence of a certain form of organization. We 
have instances of such aldermen in the case of smiths (fre mmtiwjrtihuku ), 4 
garland makern (mdfdMrujtUhnku ) s and c&rponte r* {vdddhoi^iffhabi). * 
Wo are not told an y thing about the power or the functions of the aldermen. 
Their offices were probably hereditary as all others in that period* though not 
strictly so. Those leaders of the guilds are sometimes described os quite 
important persons, wealthy of course, and favouritea at the Court, ' The 
principal smith/' says for instance the iSenri JtUtittfh 7 <c wfts a favourite of the 
king, rioh p and of great substance/’ Nothing is given out as to how thuya pre- 
aidants of Lbe guilds were inter-related. <Jne Jafofcj* 8 however* inontions $n 
officer, the Blmndaydrila to wit, who was the supreme head or the judge of 
a!] the guilds, besides being the ‘treasurer/ literally the lionser of gum la. 
The iiistitutIon of such a post must hav^ been t lie result of some quarrelling 
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among the guilda. as Mrs. Rhys Davids has suggested. 1 About the office of 
this Bhanddgdrika, also we know very little. “It was not confined to the 
custody of moneys.... it is possible that it referred to a supervision of the 
goods made or dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the king’s 
exchequer/’ 2 

The learner or the apprentice (Antevdsika) also appears in the stories. 3 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage are given. 

Thus it would seem that some of the crafts, at least, were organized in 
some form or other. What wrere the regulations of w ork, rules of apprentice¬ 
ship, control of the craftsmen, we do not know. Fick compares these organi¬ 
zations with the guilds of the Middle Ages in Europe. 4 

While the craft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoyed, more or less, a 
MERCHANT P eTman « n t form of organization, the other unions, those of 

LEAGUES. the merchants and tradesmen (vdnijd) were less so. 

These latter only seem to have had a temporary character. 
Although two of the characteristics or factors of on organisation, viz. 
hereditariness 9 and the institution of an elder ( jetlhala ) 6 are present also in 
these unions or combines, their permanent character is no where revealed. 

In individual branches of the tradesmen's profession, their small stabi¬ 
lity may be the reason why we do not read anything of » close organization.” 7 

e requent } -mentioned petty tradesmen ( vdnijd) who cry out their wares in 
the streets of the city cannot of course bo imagined to have belonged to any 
organization. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans sells his goods with the cry 
uj water pots, buy water pots. 8 Similarly another merchant (vdnijd) 
went about hawking his goods, which were carried on a donkey. 9 So also 
the corn-dealers (dhalWavanijd)" the green grocers (pannikd)," and such 
other petty tradesmen who appear in the stories do not seem to have formed 
izat iod of their own. They plied on their trade in their individual 
pn ? ce « 2 7 ’ Unb0Unded by conditions of a common union, and fixing their own 

There are, however, certain indications here and there which would 
appear to show that there existed some sort of concerted commercial action 
on the part of the traders who carried on their more extensive trade on land 
and sea, thus form ing something like occasional combines. 

Ophit., 2 p 2 2 S 4 .’ PP ' 290 *' ° S ' Di<do V ute °f «« Buddha, L pp. 84, 89. 
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We frequently read of caravans (sattha) consisting of 500 carts (the number 
of the carts is only conventional) laid with goods ( bhanddni ) travelling across 
the country. 1 There the rank of the Sattfiavaha, or caravan-leader, seems to 
imply some sort of federation. Moreover, this position was apparently here¬ 
ditary as the term satthavdhakulam indicates. 2 The insecure condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-operation of a certain kind among 
these merchants. Having long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
always in fear of an attack by organized bands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them 3 the travelling tradesmen naturally went united in a body, with one 
man as their elder ( jetthaka). This naturally implies that other merchants 
with their carts followed the Satthavaha and looked to him for directions as 
to halts, watering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordings etc. 4 But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
w T as not always ensured 5 and the evidence at hand does not warrant the infe¬ 
rence of any fuller syndicalism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of merchants who, in the Cullaka-Setfhi 
Jdtaka , 6 come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived ship, have not formed 
any union, but are apparently each trying to “score off his own bat,” no 
less than the pushful youth who forestalled them. 7 

In the same way wre do not find any indication of syndicate or federation 
or any agreement existing between the out-going traders on board a common 
ship. The 500 fellow-traders on board the ill-fated ships in the Yaldhassa 9 
and Pandara 9 Jdtakas , or the 700 who were lucky enough to have Supparaka 
as their pilot, 10 or those others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-off lands for trading purposes: 11 in all these instances w’e do not hear 
anying like a close organisation, “beyond the fact thnt there was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel.” We cannot say whether 
these occasional combines were in any way similar to the joint-stock 
ventures of the chartered trading companies of England in the 16th and 
17th centuries. But they were at least the precursors of co-operative 
enterprises, the Sambhuyasa?nutthdnam of the Dharma Sutras ' 2 and 
Kautillya , 13 which lay down definite rules for such organisations. 

We have several references to merchants entering into partnerships, either 
permanent or on specified occasions only. Thus the Kutavdnija Jdtaka 14 

1. J., I, pp. 98.107, 194, 368 : II, pp. 294 ; 335 ; III, p. 200; IV, p. 351-4; V, p. 22. 

2. J., I, pp. o 8t |07, 194 ; II, p. 335. m, p. 200. 

3. J., II, p. 388; IV, p. 115; 430. 

4. J., I, p. 99 ff. 271. Cf. C. H. /, I, p. 211. 
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8. J., n, p. 128. 

9. J., V, p. 75. 

10. J., IV, p. 138 ff. 

11. Infra. Chapter on Exchange. 
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inform* Ufl that two mcrchante entered into parlnendup a nil took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise from Benares to the country-districts. 
Similarly we read in the Mahumnija Jdtaka 1 that a number of merchants 
went into a temporary partnership. Another, the Scrivdpijn Jdltika* o!m> 
relates the story of two merchants trading in partnership. The OuffiJa 
Jutahi* again indicates concerted action, in work anil play, Also the 
horse-dealers, of whom we read so frequently 4 a* coming from the North and 
galling their horses, apparently carried on their business jointly. It is 
likely that, the trading in company toay have been undertaken to prevent 
mutual under-selling or tin- cornering of ftnv wares. 1 

W e do not know as to how the agreements arnon^ partners, if any, were 
drawn up. 6 Bat there is at least room for inferring that there were some 
elementary principles for the partners to abide by a* the legendary Btoiv in 
the Kfiftndnlja Jdtula, 7 already referred to, shows. Ii h related that two 
merchants called respectively the '•Wise” nod the 1 'Wisest” entered into 
partnership and took 50t> waggons of merchandise from Benares to the couu- 
try'Bide, where they disposed ofl[ their warn*, returning afterwards with the 
proceed* to the city. When the time for dividing fame, the Wisest seid, *i 
must have a double shore." "Why ao V asked the Wise. “Because while 
you are only wise, T am the wisest. And Wist ought to have only one share 
to the Vi iseat’s two.” “But wo both hud an equal interest in tin* stock-in- 
frado and in tho oxen and waggon*. Why should you have two shares V* 
"Because T am Wisest ” And so they talked away till they foil to quarrelling, 
until at last they made an equal division. This may he taken to show■ that, 
while it wag recognised as ft general prinoiplu that profits should be propor¬ 
tionate to the share one contributes to the stoik - in-trade, tho idea of awarding 
special share for greater skill in business was not altogether unknown. 

What then was the position of the Stflhi (mod. fieth) who constantly 
figures in tho stories ? Certainly, it was very high anil 
the settW. respectable both in the Court and outside.* The title setlki 
(SrrxfJiui ; : Chief) iLaeif, rtmlcr^I an with- 

(mi much justification, may possibly implv JicjilcJkIi ip or n roprose n t s 1 1 ive 
character over some class of industry or trading.Kick » pmhahlv right 
in alluding to him. os u reprottmtativc of the Commercial Community. 1 1 Tin* 
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word suidy implied an office (Jluittn) held during life: it was hereditary. 1 
He appears! to have a double role—that of an official and a rich trader. In 
his official capacity he attends to the king (rajupaffkana) daily, 2 He takes 
formal ptirmmion of the king when he wants to renounce the world- 1 nr give 
away his wealth to charity. * 

Rut hin part as a rich and influential mote hunt prince is much more pro- 
nonneed than his part as an official. A Srlihi living in Benares engages in 
Lrudniiiid drives h caravan of five hundred waggons;* also we find mention of 
mfthit living hi ttoprovinces and in the country side, 6 There also their wealth 
and influence arc great. Leaving aside the conventional statement of hi,, 
wealth as eight hundred millions (di-ilikofh-ilfoivo) 7 we find that the within 
had, in their possession, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
hordsmcti. B SolnutimiM Limy also possessed rice-liukfe- 9 ft. follows from this 
that "we have to look upon lho stifhU not only as tradesmen but also as 
cattle-rearing and hind-cull i vat mg owners of flu: soil" r0 There might bo a 
chief (maha) stfflU and «u anvteftli or subordinate officer. 1 1 
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DISTRIBUTION 

I T ies TitB PISTMBUTJON of produced Wealth which hm Iwra the main 
guiding factor in the slmgghi for existence among the different members 
of the society* from tiuiee immemorial. 

The fund&mental problems in the economies of Distribution sro the d ivh 
eion of accumulated wealth between the various members of Liu* community 
and of the annual income between it e difieient members- 

Though the stories often speak of persona of colossal wealth like the 
Stiff Mi or tliy rich BrahmapSj wo will not bo justified in holding, in general* 
that there existed startling inequalities in private property as they exist to¬ 
day. The extraordinary opulence of the kings, the StfjhU or the rich Broh- 
mag^s, was, perhaps „ an exception, if not an imaginary thing. Big fortunes 
could not arise ow ing to the much simpler conditions prevailing in tho eooaomio 
life in those days. Yory often all the factors of production wore controlled 
by the same person (or persona) and* in such casta, all thosharos of t he produce 
practically went to hinn Both in the case of peaeaut-proprietors and the 
small-scaled ^ handicraftsmen^ they supplied the labour aa well the email 
capital required, and wens themsclveH the organised. So* on tho wholes 
the question of digfcribution dots not appear to have been so acido or 
imibarra^Biog as it did become at a later stage of the evolution «f aocie^f- 
^tillj however, the study of the various questions involved would rovee! 
Bomething which would net be described as harmonious or satisfactory. 

Tho fundamental principles which govern the distribution of ^national 
dividend are two, irfs., that each sharer should be remunerated on the prim 
ciple of productivity, « B( according to the services render^l or t he amount of 
utility created by its services, and eocoadfy by baaing remuneration on the 
personal and human needs of every member of tho community/ 11 Lid us n*a 
how fir and iti what manner these principles are applicable to tho eon^ 

ditioiiE prevailing iu the ^nfajta-period, m regards rent, wages, interest of 
profit. 

Tlw fjuPi,tion of the ownership of land in Ancient India is very much 
disputed, 2 of cooreo owing to tlio apparently contradiotoiy 
tiEM. statements and views tuntoinod in the literature of Ancient 

-™ . Itidin, Our J&tak&$ do not at alt bclhyr about this problem* 

V\ hat they reveal is, as has already been noticed, that the right of individual 
propei tj tu ii[ir, imp ving the powers of use and alismation by way of sale* 
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gift, mortgage etc* whs WtU developed -* Certain ciiHtumury rules ru yarding 
the proscription, limitation end adverse poKreadon, in regard to the ownership 
and tenure of land, must have been current, and nctod upon. 

The general system of tenure under which land was hold in those days 
Enema to have been much airmtor to the present-day permanent miyatwtin 
aTStom, The ryot or the Jfc tduttibika possessed , or cording to immemorial cus¬ 
tom* a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long as 
he paid the rent that was dns, This is, of course t po^saut-propriutorahip, 5 

The amount of rent depended mainly on tits tom. Simple as the owuU* 
lions of those days wore, the sham of the produce from laud wldeh went to 
Min ting must boro I ms I reft ted as rent. The productiveness of land numt 
have been understood to depend upon its fertility, both natural and acquired, 
and on its accessibility, as deter mined by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport. 3 Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in the determination 
of the actual rent of any plot, but not the sole factor. Rent wjis not due 
to mere difference between the produce of any particular plot and the plot 
00 tlm margin of cultivation, as the Ricardian doctrine supposes, but was, 
more or luaa, 0 de Unite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to enhancement or reduction, and in that case custom was act aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or Ids officer. 

We cannot say for certain whether there was any inter-relation between 
rent and prices. Li fact, we hove no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rbe and full in prices. 

Rents wore, usually, paid in kind** At the time of Ike reaping oi crops, 
or sometime after, the rapresontativo of the king, the ta^-oolleetor {Bobtd- 
dkaka f Nigg&h#l top, dc.) used to be present in the fields* and a division of the 
produce was made between fchn king (r#ft iiohhdiju) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family. This system seems to have been somewhat 
advantageous, inasmuch as if and whan crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of the rent, 5 
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Thus, excepting the general share of the king, probably one-sixth of the 
gross produce, and barring occasional extractions by the tax-collectors, the 
whole of the produce was available for distribution among the toilers of tho 
soil themselves. 1 


We have already become familiar with the two types of labourers, the 
hirelings or the wage-earners and the slaves ( dasakammakaras ). 
MAGES. The oraftsmen were, so to say, self-reliant and independent 

labourers. The wages of a craftsman were the price for the 
article sold, which included all elements of expenses of production with which 
modem economic analysis has made us familiar. 2 Similarly, in the large 
majority of cases of peasant proprietors where no added labour was required, 
the wages, as we understand the term today, did not exist. In both the 
cases, the instruments of labour, as already stated—land, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, tho workshop, the tools—wore the instruments of labour of single 
individuals, small and circumscribed. The producer was tho labourer himself 
t.e., there was no need to appropriate the product. The worker’s property 
in the product was based upon his own labour. This was no wage—labour. 
And even where external help was used, it was, as a rule, of little importance 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages. The 
domestic servants, the ddsas, of course, boarded and lodged with their emplo¬ 
yers. The assistants or apprentices to craftsmen worked less for board and 
wages than for education and training, in order that they might become 
master-craftsmen themselves. 


This was the general rule. But society had far advanced from the pure 
primitive stage. Mage-labour had come to be recognised. 3 We have seen 
labourers (kammakaros: bhatakas) working for wage, for hire. The labourers 
weie ure on e arm. They were generally paid their wages in kind.® 
The country being mainly agricultural, demand for hired labour on the farm 

The^w pTp nrV V l/ alr *** C0 ^ e ^ Uen ^. v wages were low and non-progressive. 
They were not at all in proportion to the work done. 

In the case of those other labourers who worked for hire, we find that the 
wages they received were hardly sufficient for their bare subsistence. The 
masaka or one-fourth of a copper puna that the hi red labourer received* could 

feasant-proprietorship’ ha'll a leneHcint eReet UMn lal>our « 8 ° ch institutions as 
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not have been sufficient for his happy living, even if the purchasing power of 
a copper papa was high, as is sometimes suggested. 1 2 At the most, it could 
supply the worker with a good meal, or a little garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often mentioned with regard to the day-labourers : “hei (or she) 
lived a hard life on workman's wages— (bhatim katvd kicccnci jivtUi) 

There was of course no question of any connection between prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or less, fixed by custom. * 

Loans and usury are as old as the Vedic times and perhaps much 
older. Rnam or debt is repeatedly mentioned, from the 
INTEREST. Rgveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedic Indians ; 3 the Law-Books 4 and the 
Kautiliya 5 are of course much more elaborate on the subject. 

The Jdtakas also show that loans were common. 6 In one story. 7 there 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender ( indyika ): “a patron, in enab¬ 
ling a huntsman to better himself, names money-lending (inaddiuim), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings. ’ But the character 
of the money-lender, as profit-mongoring, evading any legal or customary rate 
of interest, is also recognised, in as much as hypocritical ascetics are accused 
of practising this profession. 8 

But this is all general. We do not know as to how r and under what cir¬ 
cumstances money was lent and w f hat the interest on that money was. 9 The 
term w r hich appears in the Law Books as usury— vvddhi , vaddhi is found, 10 * 
meaning profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money ( inamddaya: 
inarn gahetvd) seems to have been almost universal. That the rates of interest 
were high or that the creditor ( indyika ) w as intent on profit-mongering may bo 
inferred from this unmistakable fact that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor ( dhdranako ) flits across the pages of the Jdtakas . 11 A 
bankrupt invites his creditors to bring their debt sheets (inapanndni : mod. 
kkuts) for settlement, only to drowm himself before their very eyes. 12 Another 
flies a wav to a forest, 13 Anxieties of a debtor were indeed many. Freedom 


V, p. 110-G. 18. 


1. Pran Nath, op. cit., pp. 148-9. ... 

2. J., I, pp. 421, 475; n, p. 139; III, pp. 180; 325; 406.444,44(3. Even to- day .the 
wage-worker’s plight is anything but satisfactory: the average wage cannot be more than 
3 annas per diem for the able-bodied ‘uaskilled’ labourer, leaving aside some large Industrial 
towns and cities. 

3. Yed ic Index, I, pp. 109-110. 

4. See C. H. /., I, pp. 287 ff , J.B. 0. R. 8., VI, PP- 117 ff. 

5. Arthaiaetra, III. 11 ; Kangaswami, op. cit., pp. 108 ff- 
0. J., I, p. 321 ; IV, pp. 45, 184-G. 53; 250 ; 280-G. 7-8 ; 

VI, pp. 178; 193-G. 840. „ „ _ 

7. .T., IV, p. 432 ff. G-112. Cf. Gautama, X. 6; XI, 21. 

0! Sec for’tho rates of interest in the Law Books, J. B.O, N, S, VL pp. H7J5T ; Kangaswami 

op. fit., pp. 107 ff-, Arthaiaetra. Ill. 11. The rate may have ranged from 15 to °0 Per ®ent. 
X. N. Law, Ancient Hi ml" Pot itn pp. 170 jf. This would point to a relative scarcity of loan 
capital. 

“ J., VI, p. 18. „ 

J., IV, pp. 45, 256; VI, pp. 178, 245-G. 1097. 

0., IV, p. 256; Cf Milindap 

J., VI, p. 178. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


S I 4 J Op 4iTV # U# L\J%J • • 

pariho, p. 131; C. H. /., I., p* 218. 
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from debts (inamokkho) was not easy, though desired. 1 Only a debts-freed 
man was considered fit for renunciation, 2 and that was the reason why it was 
felt necessary to debar any candidate who was a debtor from admission to the 
Buddhist Sangha. 2 Sometimes the poor borrower, perhaps the cultivator or 
the small artisan, becomes heavily indebted, and the debt often runs through 
the life of the borrower and is inherited by his heirs ( pettikam inam 4 ) 
much in the same way as today. 

There is very little to be said on this part in the shares of the dividend. 

Agriculture, as a money-making process, has never been a 
PROFITS. profitable business. And as to the manufactures also, we 
have seen that they w f ere on a very small scale and therefore 
could not possibly secure anything like a good profit. It is very difficult to 
trace oiit exactly from the stories that class of middlemen whom the 
economists call the entrepreneur. These men stand between the producer 
and the trader. They purchase wholesale the surplus produce from the 
producers and sell it to the petty businessmen. Perhaps the only men from 
the Jdtakas who can correspond to these middle-men were the rich Setthis 
and tho rich traders who travelled from place to place, both on land and 
sea. The daring youth of the Cullaka-Setthi Jdtaka, 5 buying off the whole 
of the ship’s cargo and selling it off to different merchants of the city 
might be regarded as a typical entrepreneur . He snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed; the Setthis, and the Vdnijas should also belong to this class of middle¬ 


men. 


We can well see that the problem of Distribution was not at all an intri¬ 
cate one as it is today. The industries of the country, including agriculture, 
were sma sea ed. And the factors of production, being very often controlled 
by the same person, all the shares would naturally go to him. 6 


1 . J., rv, p. 280-GO. 7 - 8 . 



of wealth and its effects are thus generalised: 
possessed by the rich, produces in them grave 
hem indifferent administrators of the capital 
small share of the national dividend possessed 
physical evils which mingling with the waters 
ltwury produce effects whose causation is only 
Error oj Distribution !** Money, Riches and 
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"Herch&nbl through hope seek treasure far mid wide* 
And taking ship on oom's billow b ride i 
Thera some tilling do they sisik to rise no more 
Or else escaping, their lost wealth deplore 11 

—Siidlidbhnju na Jdtoka + % 

"The ocean ever ebba away 
And fills again the self-same day/* 

— i^amudia JdtaknJ 


T rajje was l".\hried ok briskly by land as well us by sea. The inland and 
overland trade seama to have been extonrim It was important in 
itself and also served as u feeder to the sea-trade. Benares was indeed 
the chief industrial and commercial centre in those early days. From it 
passed the great trade-routes to and from all directions on land and water* 

From cast to west [pubf^jild ap&rantQ fiij * * 3 is of course a general term 
for the great trade-mute that passed through different 
TKKUE DtBgeo. Tubing Benares as the centra of this route we can 

trace out Use different triages through which the traffic was 
carried on. Leaving out Tainalitti on the extreme cast coast which was 
undoubtedly a great port, 4, but which does not appear in the stories, wo 
see that Cwriipfi was* the? nest great trading Centro from the east. We 
knovr that traders from there sai I yd to Suvnu^abhiimi, 1 * probably passing 
through Tiinalitti^ On land Cathpa was joined with MirhilS, the \idehsn 
Capital* But further west, along the river Ganges, came the great centre 
Bmmmrt. 7 On land Benares had busy trade relations with Ujjeal* 
The route p probably* passed through Kosnriibl and the Ceti country* as we 


i t v n 4 IMJ 3 ^41 Thv dww* trade between India und tha urightiuiiruitf oecmtrtefi 

^ tom Vrv Srfv Unu *^ Yedtu 

ndoranen U> It. J™ V^ic Intle r- J, |> ^ i Up PF- 4 ^ a - S ** P, T. Srutitta AI3 Mgw, 
Trod* in India, J. IL I, |ip- m ff : Up PF< 

2, J. f ll h p, I i2—Q. IM. 

4! c/ La 1 ^ Jf A? AU p!m Tbs' broiwH of tha wl&bnt^l Bodhl trw ww token from this 
port to OyteiL 

k j ! VI. il/W, Thp U'ivctmn. tllft two in Hold to h*VB tea (yofawwK 

7. The dXuttinfl wood-irrtflht# of the 3 wnuddnF&*ija JtaM*, «T. P IV . JTkVi uir i- 

IkS™. I— SwUm. tb* to 

IV n. IS, PltaUpvtt* iPAtna). comin- txn-^-.i OaHJpI Effld - ^ not 

IiotL u ™ l *t ttel Jmo o, t»t^d hy tho Cddd^ hJn^r 

5w fli/Aa 11. The celebrated VUufthi jonraajwl from C*mpA to firavfcitr by boRt. 

TitiJ.in Twf™. I'P- 115-a 

s. J.,n, P , 34 a. 
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have mention at least of a high way from Benares u? Ceti. ’ On this 
side, the route branched of to Rdjagaho.® From Vidcha to Qandhin was a 
vary brisk traffic, * It was largely by river, ami must Hava passed through 
Benares. To reach Kaihpillfl or further still to Tndapatta from Mi thrift, 4 am 
must have had to follow up thin route upto Fayaga, and thou sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might carry him up to Madhuri. Further west¬ 
ward the journey would again he overland to Sind ha, whence catno largo im¬ 
ports in horses ami asses* and to So vim and its ports. Northward {uttard- 
‘patha) lay the great trade-route connecting India with central and western 
Asia, by way of Taxi la (Takkasiiu) in GandMra near Rawalpindi and presum¬ 
ably also of Sagalft in the Panjab.® Now this was the route which passed 
through the great desert (tmnilm ntdm)— 60 leaguns wide 7 —probably the 
sandy desert of Hajputuua— n; which we read 60 often. Caravans crossed 
tliis desert day in and day out, “The tradesman,” says Fick, a <l who goes 
about the country with his caravan is in fact n typical figure in our narrativea 
and, according to the statements in these, caravan traffic cannot have been 
small, eirlter with regard to the distance traversed Or with regard to wares 
earned." Thus wn see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange of goods ( bkan - 
4am) between the several and widely different parts of India. 

So much for the inland and overland trade. 

lJr _ ^ regard* ro\erinc traffic and sea-trade also, we hove some noticed. 

Theplonnfulne is of great navigable waterways in Northern India allows US 
to assume an early development of internal maritime trade, "* Well-known 
sea-port* like Bharnkflccha [Broach}'® and the *Ma.W»l nf fln„™ . I Al> flirt 



1 5 oq tile south and cast an: mentioned. Stip^mnika might 



13, J., V. p. 77, 
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also be added to the list. 1 The great rivers served as commercial routes and 
royal roads connected the important cities. Thus it was practicable to reach 
any of these ports, from inland towns like Campa and even Benares, as we 
have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been maintained between 
the sea-port towns themselves. 2 


And as to the sea-faring activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt. 3 4 * 6 We have ample references, how¬ 
ever meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, 
on the west and the east. 


SEABORNE 

TRADE. 


In the Valahassa-Jdtaka,* which reminds us of the sirens and other akin 
creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-goblins (yakkhinis) in Tathbapaooi or Ceylon. Again in the 
Saiikha Jdtaka 5 we have a figure of a ship-wrecked man on a voyage from 
Benaros to Suvannabhumi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
Silanisathsa Jdtaka 6 we see a sea-faring nymph as helmsman bringing ship¬ 
wrecked people from ofi the sea to Benares by river. 

Similarly we hear, in the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka , 7 of merchants who sailed 
from Campa bound for Suvannabhumi, the great trading centre, to which 
traders even from Bharukaccha 8 went, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(Tambapanni) port: for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated with ports around which Odyssean legends had grown up. 9 10 11 
The now well-known Baveru-Jataka' 0 undoubtedly points out to the exis¬ 
tence of commercial intercourse between India and Babylon through the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. But the most important of all these is the Supparaka Jdtaka ' 1 
which records, though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures on 
the high seas undergone by a company of traders w ho sailed from the seaport 
town of Bharukaccha, in a vessel under the pilotage of a blind but accom¬ 
plished mariner. The story gives the names of some of the sea-points through 
which the traders passed. They were in succession as follows: 


1. J., IV, pp, 138-42. Other references to unnamed Palfanagamas or sea-port towns are 
J.,II,p. 103; IV, p. 16. 

2. Cf. ‘The whole of the sea-board from Broach to Cape Comorin was studded with 
marts and emporia that served as warehouses for the products of the whole of India and poured 
from their ample stores commodities of various kinds into the markets of the west.** P. V. 
Kane, in Proceedings 1st Oriented Conference, Poona, II, p. 305. The Periplus bears ample 
testimnoy to this. 

3. See Kennedy. The Early Commerce of India with Babylon, (700-300 B.C.) J. R . A. S., 
1898, pp. 241-88: Scoff, The Periplus, pp. 228 ff. Pick, also, doubts trading on the high seas, 
op. cit. y p. 269. 

4. J.,H, pp. 127# 

6. J. t IV, pp. 15-7. 

6. J.,n, pp. 112-4. 

7. J., VI, pt 34. 

8. J., Ill, p. 188. 

9. C.H.I., I,p. 213- 

10. J., Ill, p. 126# On this Jataka, see Buhler, Origin of The Indian Alphabet, p. 84. 

11. J., IV, pp. 138-42. GG. 105-115. 
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(a) Khuramala (6) Aggimala (c) Dadhimala (d) Nllakusamala (e) Na- 
lamala and (f) \alabhamukha. Now from the names and the description 
given in the gdthds y these are clearly identifiable respectively with (a) some 
portion of the Persian Gulf, perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia 
(b) the Arabian coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land, (c) the 
Red Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. E. corner of Africa, (e) the canal joining the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean and (/) the volcano-sea i.e ., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes are still to be seen. 1 Thus it shows the 
whole sea-route from Broach up to the Mediterranean passing through the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Red Seas. The trade-relations of India with 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South European countries on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable. 2 


What commodities were exported and imported 3 or what exchanged 
inland we do not clearly know. Of the inland trade we are 
mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
goods. Probably these loads ( bhandatn ) contained cloths 
for which Benares was so famous. Once 4 we read of rice, 
beams and other grains dropped by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by 
Subbarao, food-stufis could hardly have entered in those days into the trade 
between distant places. The silken robes of Kasi 6 the woollen rugs of Gan- 
ara an the linen cloths of Ko<Jumbara (in the Punjab) 8 must have been 
some o t e exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasauua or the later VidiSa (Bhilsa region in C. P.) was sufficiently famous to 
be distributed. Peacocks and birds must have been included. 10 In general, 
8 k 3 j^ e ^ ner sor ^ 8 an d cutlery and armour, brocades, 

an P* 31 ^ 11111 ^ a &d drugs, ivory and ivory-work, jewellery 

and gold were no doubt “the main articles which the merchants dealt in.” 11 

It is essential, for the growth of trade and commerce especially, that 

sh ° uld be fair1 ^ devel °Ped means of rapid and cheap 
communication or transport. Of course, in those early days 
i j . . , we expect much more than carts drawn by animals on 

land, simple boats on rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 


Geographical Index under corres- 


pondingl" m « ayaaWa1 ’ * °- B - 3 -> VI > P- Infra. 

2. See Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp. 82 ff. 

Lassen’s valuable treaty©'on the 'liistorutf WOuid ** warth while comparing Prof, 

pp. 229-316. history of Indian Commerce : trasnlated in J. B. O. R. S., X, 

4. J., I, p. 429. 
op. cit., p. 80. 

J.’, V, p. 500.G. 1790. ^ P ‘ 10 J V ’ P * 78 G * 230 * V1 » PP* 49 Q - 194. 50-G, 225. 

Ibid G. 1801. 

J., Ill, p. 282 ff • p . 3 37 jjr # G . 39 

11 r', H i; P ‘ 126 f C/ * The mie > Ki w, X, 22. 

Lassen’s History, loc. cit^’ Baddhl ' 1 lndia PP* 98 ff ; cj. Mookerji, Indian shipping , p. 82 ff‘ 
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We find numerous references to roads, 1 but it is not clear what sort of 
roads they were. Prof. Rhys Davids says, “There were no made roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tracks from village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never ex¬ 
ceeded two miles an hour, smaller streams were crossed by gullies leading down 
to fords, the larger ones by cart ferries.” 2 Probably, things were not quite 
so primitive. Mention of “highways” and “royal roads” (mahamagga: 
mahdpatha: rajamagga) as distinguished from “bye-lanes” and “bye-road* 
(upa-patha) 3 might suggest the existence of well-constructed roads. Still 
however the conditions do not appear to have been satisfactory. Roads 
were not smooth. 4 They lay through forests and deserts and beset with 
many dangers : dangers from draught, famine, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on. 5 The travellers, often, experienced want of water, 6 
though wells were dug by the road-side. 7 * The journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indeed a typical feature of our stories. The Apa - 
nnaka 8 and V annupatha 9 Jdtakas throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
which trade was carried on by these caravans. We are told of five kinds of 
wildernesses ( kantaras ); those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts abounded, those others visited by drought, demons and famine. These 
were in reality, probably, 10 the five successive portions of the route over the 
deserts of Rajaputana. 

Whenever the wind blew in their teeth, they rode on in front in their 
carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wind blew from behind them, then they rode in like fashion in the 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march all the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering the oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to 
lie down in the middle with the men round them. The leader of the caravan 
with the leading men of his band had to guard at night. On the day-break, 
again, the caravan started on its march. 11 If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at day time, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to take firewood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by night. 12 At dawn they used to range their carts in a circle 


1. J. f I, pp. 98. 99, 100, 128, 225 ; II, pp. 3, 70, 82, 118; HI, pp. 200, 526; V, pp. 
22, 46,266-G. 81; 313 ; VI, pp. 137, 341, 348, 380. 

2. Buddhist India , p. 98. 

3. J., I, p. 351; 11, p. 3, 70, 303 ; 111, p. 49; V, p. 106, 266-G. 8] ; VI, pp. 51, 179. 

4. J.,I,p. 194. 

6. J., 1, pp. 98, 271, 274, 283; II, p. 335; IV, p. 185; V, pp. 22, 471, the Chaddanta 

Jdtaka , J., V, p. 46, gives a graphic description of roads that lay through jungles and other 

kinds of tracts. 


6 . J., I, pp. 99, 109. 

7. J.,II,p. 70. 

8 . J., I, p. 99 Jf. 

10. Barua) Proceedings 4th Oriental Conference , II, p. 213. 

12. Cy/pUny^"account of the journey on desert on the Red Sea border: 
Schoff, Periplus , p. 232-3. 


(VI, 26): 
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toform » laage r, with an awning spread overhead, and after an eariv meal 
caod to Sit in the shade all the day along. When the sun went down they 
had then owning meal ; and so soon as th» ground became cool, they WM d to 
yoke their cart.Hand move forward. Travelling on this dasnrt was like voyage- 
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(phiy&ritdm'i and anchors JkiriiAflro}. 1 The pilot on hoard (niydmafa) had 
the charge of the rudder and guided the ship. ? 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Docs not the poor mother 
in one of our J&takas any to her son, who is bent upon gulling to a far-off 
country, that U tbu sea has many dangers I 1 * 1 3 4 S. * Our stories are full of ship¬ 
wrecks, indued. Sometimes the ship may he swallowed away by whirlpools 
(wham)* But often the timber could not withstand the terrible force of 
their surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear. s And a till, when the planks gave way T water rose and the 
ahip began to sink t the crow invoked the gods.* The pmyom una wailing, 
they had to catch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to 
unknown and dangerous places. 7 


It is interesting to notice, tin passant, that the Indian mariners like the 
sea faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of Ancient ti m ns, employed the shore- 
lighting birds [disriMht) for finding the direct ion of land during navigation* 


The conclusion is that transport 9 on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obstructing the easy exchange of gooda- 


The act of exchange bet ween producer and consumer, or between either 
SYSTEMS OF and a middleman was done in different ways. Every village 
TRAtiSACTTiO^ had Its own resident traders ITerc^ for tho most part 
buying and adling ware done directly, iU.* between tho producer and the con¬ 
sumer, probably in individual shopa, or open nmrkot-placo* A portion of the 
village produce was sold in the village market lot local consumption, and the 
surplufi, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns ami thence des¬ 
patched to trade-centres in other port® of tho country, or exported out of it. 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the same machinery working in the 
opposite direction P In this process, trade passed through tho hands of middle¬ 
men {vdnijd), whose existence cannot bo doubter!. 

Within the town as wo have seen, there wuru special streets apportioned 
to different products fbod-attilfe, 10 green groooricfl/ 1 and flow ora for the 
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towns’ were apparently brought only to the gates. Probably near the gates 
or outside them were also the slaughter-houses ( suna) and near them the poor 
man and the king’s chef bought their meat. 2 And there were the taverns 
(pdndgara: surapana) for the sale of strong liquors. 3 “The workshop in the 
street was open to view, so that the bhikkhu coming into town or village for 
alms, could see fletcher and carriage-builder at work, no less than he could 
watch the peasant on the field.” 4 In all these shops (apana )forming the bazaar, 
articles of various kinds were displayed for sale 5 or stored within ( antara - 
paw ). 6 In most of these cases buying and selling were direct (t.e., between 
the producer and the consumer): the two notable exceptions being those of 
the green-grocers and the corn-factors. 

It is, indeed, curious that we do not find any mention or clear reference 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market days, as the Hat of 
the modem days, or fairs (melds) —the samdjas 7 or fetes do not appear to 
have included any kind of market. 8 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was carried out was by 
hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for the buyers. Hawkers 
roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at present 9 and travelled 
from place to place’ 0 with their goods on a donkey” or on a barrow.’ 2 
Horses were taken for sale to kings by the sellers. ’ 3 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grew up some 
market-towns (nigamagamas)' 4 “which served as centres of trade in a 
locality as the name implies and were the natural corrolary of the specialized 
industries of the villages” noticed before. 15 They sometimes grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia. 1 6 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of the day. 17 “The border merchant served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants 
in the capital cities established relations with the merchants on the border. 18 
They would load their carts with local produce and give orders to men in charge 
to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares in 
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their shops ,” 1 or for money.® The wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest produce and also possibly goods of other countries . 3 

As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers or 
between either and a middleman was a "free’' bargain. 
PRICES. There were no fixed prices/ Owing to slow transport, 

individualistic and small production and primitive machinery, 
supply was hampered. But nothing prevented the producer or the dealer 
from prevailing by competition 5 and also by adulteration, and knavery 
(kutakdri)* and thus bringing about an equation with a demand 'which 
was largely compact of customary usage and relatively unaffected by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion .” 7 Merchants were well-known for 
bragging {vikatthanl). B 

Wc may also note some practices of a moro developed competition known 
to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” We have already not iced the 
instance of the daring youth of Benares. Receiving the earliest intimation 
of the arrival of a ship in port, he proceeded to buy it up whole-sale on credit 
and thus established a “comer” in foreign produce which sent up prices to Ins 
immense profits . 9 The same youth had, sometime before, sent up the price 
of grass by a “limitation of output” in agreement with other "producers. ■ < 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the streets be¬ 
tween themselves, each to hawk in his own district, and they also agreed that 
“one might try the streets which the other had already been into. 

Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon feature of the 
times . 12 We howevor hear of a dealer who regards this haggling as a “ killing 
work .” 13 


J. J., I, pp. 370, 378. 

2. J.,I, p.404. 

3. Snbbarao, op. df., p. 80. 

4. X, r, p. m . 
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7. C. H, I ., I p. 210. The principle by which the margin la pushed lower in respond 
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U A wild and savage cow that wo 
Had never milked before: 
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Subbarao, op. pU. t p. 61 n. 
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pavilion at the Benares docks, men ( purita ), and ushers (patihara) mua _ 4iter this 

last profit of 1000 coins, but he was 20,000 per cent to the goodaethe result-erf it [, Aftnr tl* 
the profit of 200 and 400 percent reaped by the traders (J. L p. 109)i falls a UM.S£ tl. 1. 
1, p. 216. Such economic thrills are indeed rare in Ancu^Mim literatureandm life. 
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But it is not improbable that custom and fair-play-sensc may have settled 
prmfi to a great orient. Prices wore fixed in tenim of money, though ref¬ 
erences to goods exchanged between partis are not unknown.’ Generally 

however barter was replaced by the use of a nmml currency to which wo arc 
now coming. 

Money, ns a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very early 
T**? TilR Jftatos leave no doubt whatever as to the use 
currency , of com* as cnncncy in exchange. Mrs. Rliyu Davids rightly 
^ .iscn o> p Tho BudtlLbt literal ur<? revoola a aoci&tv haviiuf 
the Wi use and enjoyment of plentiful ooinag*. The worth of even 
markotnblf! commodity, from a dead mouse and a dav at the festival, up to 
all trail, of fee*. paanotu, «xcil lu #n5 _ «<md , ln( j ; M „ 11K .Juil 

m f . «d i>* fraction tin, , ith „ 

iit&tfjrl or implied to hf? KahdpaiwT 3 - * 

Several Jdtaia** mention a specific class of coins, d,. t f hc uilkkat which 
were surely golden corns as expressly stated in some of the g&Mr* ,»kkh«* 

\ onI - V ola ® ft " f fuJll « known to the Jdtahxs \Vm frequently’ 

i “TIT "I W ! !il ' h th ° *°* U hira1iitn * m1 -*«•*■ ™sLoda' 

ted father, Dr, Bhandarkat rightly infer* that m«, rmr in this,an in other 
* r: h 7i lt “ " ' th * M W*» mmt not fur "gold" but a 

OrTulKi' XT*- I* O 50 ^ ^ StOri0 "- «*» ■<! HI ill HUKlIl- 

J 1 ( fWttWBtaon p tux,, the ^muftad-mdapfat** Ah wc shall see mdsa was a 
umttn the wmght system of Indian coinage which differed in wJight according 

ZSt 2 lTi 01 * f ■ & — or *»*■ 4 ™ .wLl t 

S^'^lL ,0 ^ standard of gold 

tv^ i u-l J ** m T,W day * ° f thf: no less than three 

h^r| g "T ^ C T^' 0f tUe l0wwt teas the ™&*,An, of a 

S^JtST 11 ™ *"* ant1 of 11 denomination, 

'IT?-' " l frJf?T W ' “ thftt ° r >* ^ of coins called 
AuJW, (,^ This bfcfpM *ppcnr 5 to have been of three 

!?*»' ncoordmg as it was ofg old, silver and ^^5 £5 

1, J„ I. pjl inn, iw, a:-.a, ii, p, a-* V1 p_ —^-- 

" ^Amfiofl IfalMwmttfiet, jin, 157 m 
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pana is very seldom referred to. Thus in the Gdmani-candaJdtaka' where 
* the pair of oxen and the horse are priced at 24 and 1000 kahapanas respecti¬ 
vely, they must be silver kahapanas “as copper or gold Mapa«as would be 
too low or too high a price to pay for those animals. 2 

On the Kahdpana, Prof. Rapson’s remarks make everything clear : “To 
both of the standard coins in question, the silver purana of g ratis and the 
copper pam of 80 ratis, the same name kdrsdpana was sometimes applied. 
This doubio use of the term was probably in ancient times only confusing 
whenever the currency of one district had to be compared with that ot 
another. We may gather both directly from the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Ancient India s ver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and circ ate in 
different districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxiliary to the silver currency; but a copper standard prevailed m some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. The word karsdpana, 
therefore, may in any particular district be supposed to mean the standard 
coin whether of silver or copper.” 3 

The Jdlaka stories also give us the various token coins of this standard. 
We have kahdpana, addha-kahdpana, pdda-kahdpam, mdsaka, addha-mdsaka 
and kdkanikd 5 —almost the lowest money-piece of the day. 6 The knhdpana 
(whether of silver or copper) and its smaller tokens mentioned abo\o, were 
quite intimately connected not only with the commercial life but also wit 
the daily intercourse of the period. Whether these instruments of exchange, 
constituting of course a currency of standard and token coins, were issu 
and regulated by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have no 
means to ascertain. 

We must here noto the purchasing power of money or in other words 
PURCHASING prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxen was 
POWER. wor th 24 kahdpams, 7 a nice plump dog is bought 

for one kahdpana ; 8 a docent ass is had for eight kahapanas, 9 a &s 


1. J., II, pp. 305-6. 

2. Cf. Bhandarkar, op. cil ., p. 78; Cf. Pran Nath, op. cw., p. 

were later called Parana# and dharana* : op. cii. 9 pp. 82,92. , 

Cdialogue, of Indian coins: Andhras and Krtrapa* : Intro, pp. °l xxix * ' .■’,^ a 

appears to have been so called, because in weight it conformed to one KaffOpOT ^ 
grains as computed by Cunningham. The Kahapanas arc also identified with the pu 
coins found all over India in great abundance : Bhandarkar, op. ctl., p. 96. l?or p 
Buddhist India, p. 106. 

4. »T., Ill, p. 448 ; Cf. also I, p. 340. . _ ... , • 

5. J., 1, p. 120; VI, p. 346; Cf. Uttaradhyayana Sutra, VII, 11. CowryshoUs 

are also mentioned once in a gdthd : J.,1, p. 425-G. 109, but perhaps not as anything bti Z 

6. Kautilya has half -kdkini as tho lowest copper coin: Arlhasaitra, II, 1-- 

Gahgamdla Jdlaka , J., Ill, p. 448, it appeal's that a Pdda-kahdpana f h _. 

than 4 mdsakas ; and curiously enough the commentary on the Vinaya Pifaka, as pom y 

Dr. Bhandarkar, tells us that in the time of Bimbisara, five masakas equalled one Pd . op. 

ciL, pp. 111-2, Cf. also C. H. I, p. 218. 

7. J., II, pp. 305-6. 

8. J.,n, p.247. 

9. J., VI, p.343, 


109. The silver kahdpanas 
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U worth 7 mdmbw only ;* a bundle of gras** again, fotoho* one wu&raitn 3 
and for the sama small coin can be had jctr of liquor ; a two poor lovoifl 
buy a garland, perfume and strong drink witli one ttidsffjhi \ A a pieco of meat 
can bo had for ftu luldhamdsaia or oven a Mfcaiti&i 1 and dead mouse is 
also purchushed for a fcf£aaijt£. e Similarly a nidmkfl i or an WtfAflU/t£.3wjh&i i* 
tike daily wage of a dav-bibouror^ OS noticed bafor^. To hi re a oarriagfl in 
Benares by the hour coat 8 kahuptnttix.* For the services? of a young bull 
to pull 5U0 carts through a rough fotd f a mcrrrluirLt. pays 2 kahdpanas per 
cart fl ; a fany T s faro across tliu rivor is 8 kahdpatum 1 * and the same sum 
eocms to have been the cost of a visit to a barber. 11 Ail those instancofl 
give a realistic piotore of the various transaotioiM or the rlny* Naturally, the 
ordinary people could not go beyond such little 6mm of md&tkas and %ahd- 
p$}tas. The nobility and tins rich people are uhutrai always spoken of in taring 
of high expenditure. Horace were highly priced -ibo prices ranging from 
lOtHi to G000 biftfijriiiti., 12 Th* 1 KosI cloth was worth 100000 faihdpanas — 13 
a wurn undreamt of by tho poor oWn All these figures mimtiot&ed before 
are not, and cannot, howoviar ho taken as quite exact. For the references am 
only legendary anti not in the way of statistical figures like those given in 
Kantilya a Arihiimtra. 


Credit must have bean an almost imli.spcunable factor in businoss 
even in those days- There was, of ciuitrc, nn bank-system, 
CBEDjt. Tim rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms. 1 * 

A great deal of wealth was hoarded in tho form of gold 
and jow cilery or even memoy and those worn stowed away in n pillow, 1 s or 
hidtkn (niiohUvd) in other, convenient placed ■ The nature and aTnount 
of t he wealth thus hoarded was sometimes registered on gold or copper 
plates. 17 & 

Feopk could also deposit money (nulfri) with their fruuubn But this 
course wa* nor always safe, for the friend might spend away and then may 
offer Ins daughter in marriage instead. 19 

1. Jh> 11. pp, 424 And 42J4J, 112 , 

S, J., HI, p. iSUj cf. IV, p, 4M. 

a J., 1 , p. 35 ft, 

I, if., IK. 4 HI. 

3. J., VI. p, JHC. 

e. J.,1, |>. 11>|», 

7. I',I, p r 475,; Ill.p.HZfl' Jif 

a J„i, P .j2i. 

ft. J, il 

10. J , T. ji. iij, 

11. J.,1V, p, 138. 

Yi. J-.U,pp, a«j,3u3-C. 

13. .Snj^rt, p, mi. 

14. J.,I*pp. *31,4*i. tU, pp, 1211; IV. pp . 7, JaJ, 

1j. J., II, p. 4-13 (1. 141 " .ViU-Iniw tn..,rjt< Iota i*. 11 

Cf. nJi&SS; n ' 131 * m* WL M, lift, aw* tv, p. m 

f‘‘ ‘ 37 ‘ 18a : Vi,p, 2ft; C/iulrrj, UI,37li !l 

15. J„ ill, p. 342; V r pp. IW-0.16; Wl-Cl Tht.t, pail*, 444. 
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Of bans and dub la wo have already spoken before,' Wo do noL know 
much on rfiia point. Perhaps the things were much simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those days. 

It Sh interesting to note, however, that some forms nf insitumc&ts of credit 
did prevail. A merchants, Tor instance, makes a purchase on credit, by depo¬ 
siting bis ring, probably bearing his ini Lints or other marks of identification, 
as security.* 

Lsuitly, wo may also note some of the notable weights and measures. 

Among weights wu have references to ewiwo, a measure 
WgGHTSAN® of nbout four bushels, 3 h£U* and paHlft ( praitha ) 5 for 
weighing grains etc., and (aJi/Mijra 5 and occ/wi'iifii 7 * for 
liquids. And among measures of din Lance, wc have #r»yuli,* vidaffhi, 9 
yafthii ' 19 kttiku," NjffiftAti 1 * ffdt'uia ’ 3 and y»j<inu,'* though the exact 
iiii'iicimniinm of tiiesu arc difficult- to ascertain now. 


I. .SlEprrt, [3^ 

te J . T, p. 111. 

3 . x 9 v, p, m ; Cf. MUM* Frih*. IV, ip 10. 

-I J,, IV. p. 07 : VIH pp, 3WJ-C ■ 39« (mid^rnAUka) Of. "The oommonm% nam* i-aronfl of tj# 
ntiallnr mpdAuiYi Lh> ptffi F which moMw *UnpSy a joint ol bamboo. Thi* niftil £ 

ibsp^flomcIhLiiySik^ wdd]* thin at tbs top*!H4 bottom. 

Cttfin I ngSiAJn. quoted by Themis, A*c**m* Indian HsipAf-, p. 25 H- 
5. J rF V r p. WL 

0 . j.. v B p. m 


7- Ibid. 

8. J., VI, pr S4l S (VO —| tilth. 

ft, J. f Vl + pp. 33» p 341; a twfoflH ™ ifl 12 V * nohw ' 

Ift. J. F IV F p. 21; n yaffil—2 F&fl**i = lS (rmhuy 
j J «T. t ITT. p. ni-H-—■.. 1 j 4 /kNUfi =20/11 *iiMi=ai 3/11 IwA*. 

12. J. # 1V F p r 21; VI, p. .WO; »n 2d pn#A«=30 f**- 

13. J.* V, [i. &6Si fvufa i lj® m - 

U. HtdmniM in many: kpqjffa&OT fur tb* matter tW aII other mtMitm, t*f™ 
ircmptm tod timu. (."■/, 11, 19-20J Prw Jiitti, op- ^ r P- 80. 
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C onsumption deals with the destination of wealth. It is, and must be, 
the aim and object of production. And, speaking in another way, 
production is made possible only by consumption. Therefore, also, the 
quality and quantity of production are only reflection of consumption. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is determined by the standard 
of life which a particular person or society fixes for himself or itself at any 
given period of time. The standard, naturally, differs among individuals as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life differs in 
kind. For the consumption of some commodities may give physical comforts, 
but may be detrimental to moral well-being. And the standard of life cannot 
of course be confined within the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right¬ 
ly ; “Let us take the term ‘the Standard of Life* to mean the standard of 
Activities and Wants. Thus an increase in the standard of life implies an 
increase of intelligence, energy and self-respect, leading to more care and 
judgment in expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratifj 
the appetite, but effect no strength, and of ways of living that are unwhole¬ 
some physically and morally.” 1 2 Thus a higher standard does not necessarily 
mean a high expenditure. The best consumption of wealth is, therefore, that 
which results in the greatest benefits to individual and to society. 


The customs, the social institutions and the religious and moral ideas 
of the people of India, no doubt, have favoured a standard of living which 
is comparatively low. In the Jdtalca days we find that the standard of living 
was much better than it is to-day. The social customs and circumstances 
like the family-system, marriage, and groupings, might have checked the as¬ 
tounding inequalities—on one side the multimillionaires, the poor and the 
starving on the other—and the people at large were more concerned with 
wealth than with the other-world. The religious and wise moral precepts 
there were in plenty, but material prosperity was, as it has always been, the 
primary concern of the masses. The “Question of Poor and Rich ’ ( Siriinan - 
dapailho), discussed so minutely in the gdthas of the Mahduinmigga-Jdtaka 
reveals the same thing. The Wise Mahosadlia’s high-sounding praises o 
Wisdom (pannd) as against Wealth ( sirimd) have no connection with t o 
Reality. It is Senaka who rightly reflects the mind and the life of the peop e* 
Elephants, kind, horses, jewelled esrrings, women are found in rich iainilies, 
wise and fools, educated and uneducated—all do sorvice to the wealthy, 
though they may be high-born or low-born ; (bahujayio bhajati atthahetu) ; t e 
world is devoted to wealth (iddhiparo hi loko) and even the Wise has to admi . 


1. Marshall, quoted by Pro!. Banerji, op. cil., p. 201. 

2. J., VI, pp. 356*3S3*GG (?). C/. Also ill, p. 326: 
Acardnyumra, 1, 2, 3-5. 
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wealth is beloved because men are devoted to enjoyment ( Kantd siri boga- 
rata manussd). Thus, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
Jataifca-people to stint themselves of moderate wants and even luxuries. 

Articles of consumption are divided into necessaries and luxuries. Neces¬ 
saries are, again, sub-divided into necessaries for existence and those for 
efficiency. This of course is no hard and fast distinction. 

It is naturally difficult for us to get a first-hand, or even a cursory know¬ 
ledge of the average consumption by the Jatalca people. We have no statistics, 
no figures whatsoever. We may, however, get a glimpse of the average stand¬ 
ard of life by reading between the lines of the stories. 

The primary wants, the first, necessaries of life, are those of lood, 
clothing and shelter. We have seen that there was ample 

FOOD. supply of food. The country was largely agricultural. The 

peasant-proprietor and his family could not, possibly, sutler 
from want of good nutritious food in face of a large and fertile land and 
cattle in their possession. For there were no big landlords who could squeeze 
them out of thier food. And the average hand-craftsman, also, was a well-to- 
do man, getting sufficient food in exchange of his craft. Of course, the food 
that tha average man could have was not very rich, as already stated. 
Rice-gruel (yagu), cakes (puva), vegetables and milk and its products were 
common. While rice-porridge prepared with powdered sugar, milk anil 
honey and cooked with fresh ghee was the food of the rich few. Food was 
both hard and soft ( khddana-bhojana ). 1 2 3 People took meals only twice in a 
day-one in the morning and another in the evening (prdtardso : sayamaso). 

As for clothing, we may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of clothes ( sdtakyugam ) was the ordinary 
CLOTHING. dress. 4 * Turbans were commonly worn.* Vatthdlankdra is 
the phrase which reveals a common taste for good clot ung 
and ornaments. 6 Remarking on the dress of the Mallas of Kusinara, Prof. 
Rhys Davids says : “It consisted probably of mere lengths of muslin or cotton 
cloth; and a suit of apparel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these-one to 
wrap around the loins, one to throw over the shoulders and one to use as a 
turban.” 7 One Jdtaka informs us that people wore undergarments in the 
pockets of which they put money or such valuable things. 8 The richer class 
could afford to indulge in little luxuries in the matter of dress. The 
Kasi-Kuttama was famous. 


1. Supra, p. 205. 

2. J., Ill, p.439. 

3. J. ( IV, p. 252 ; V, p. 230; VI, p. 366. 

4. J., I, p. 373. 

6. J., VI, pp. 309-70. 

7 . aX’Io/L Bum*, II. p. ISO n. Of. O. P. Majnmdar, /. C., 1, 3, article on food. 

8. J., Ill, p. 416. 
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In the matter of housing, there is not much to be said. Ordinarily, 
houses were built of bricks with superstructure of wood. 1 
HOUSING. There were windows, looking out into the streets. 2 The 
houses had generally two doors—one on the front and the 
other on the back side (aggndvdra : culladvdra ). 3 The doors had bolts from 
inside and outside. 4 A corner-house, abutting on two streets was highly 
prized. 5 And there were big and stately houses also, well-constructed and 
covered both internally and externally with fine plaster-work (sudhdlepana) 
and brilliantly painted. 6 


These primary wants are necessaries for existence. An insufficient supply 
of these may be detrimental to physical and even moral welfare of a person. 
We, probably, never hear of such a want in those days. 

But the people of the Jdtaku times were also fond of luxuries, as a 
LUXURIES num ber of references will show. Physical necessaries are 
not all in ell. There must be higher wants also, like 
education, sanitation, leisure and recreation. 


The people in those days kept themselves well-attired. Trimming of 
hair and beard was common in the case of men. 7 Ladies were fond of orna¬ 
ments, as they always are. 8 Flowers and perfumes were largely consumed 
as we saw before. Apart from daily recreation, there were frequent festivals 
in which the poor and the rich alike took part. 9 


* 4 


1. J., IV, p. 154; VI, p. 429. 

2. J., V, p. G4. 

3. J., V, pp. 132 ; 203; 298; VI, p. 300. 

4. J.,V, p.294. 

5. J.,V,p. 350. 

6. Cf. especially VI, p. 430 JJ. 

7. J., Ill, p. 11; V,pp. 131, 309,510. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 377, 416, 447 ; IV, pp. 00, 422 ; V, pp. 400, 438 ; VI, p. 64. 

9. J., in, p. 440; IV, p. 255. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

S O far we have, more or less, easily discussed the. various aspects of 
our study : political, administrative and economic. It is now, when 
we come to the Social side of the picture, that we are confronted with 
innumerable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound here, and from that angle, the 
subject has been probed into by Pick in his valuable work and by many 
other scholars. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis¬ 
cussion but briefly notice soma of the outstanding features of the social life 
of the Jaiaka people, with a view to grasp the ordinary life and activities, 
and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


| ^3E social sthuctubz of Ancient India was mainly based on caHta-systeni. 
It wag, in fact, the backbone of Ancient Indian society. Of cenrao, 
we cannot tixjwict. as highly developed a system of costa fmm our stories sa 
that in the Brolumuji^t Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the ordinary circumstances w e find n o mention whataoevw of caste and 
everything that it implies. But when morality gains ground, and the story 

has to deal rmh Brahman* characters, caste-distinct ions and allied matters 
da appear. 

* ** UkB tbe ttaoretioal «de «f the pioturo. The theory had 

established itself, or at least was beginning to do so, that the Groat Brahms 
created the world. 

vSw* ETICiL *** “ ***** tbo ori S in of the casto-syBtvm it is wid: 

Jjjenam Ariyd pafhavim janiudd 
Vcssd kasm pdticariya -fl ca Ruddd 
Vpdtfu paccehtm yatkd jmdesam 
Eatdhti cte Vdeittd ti tihu.' 


Brahmins ho made for study, for command 
Eo mads the Khattiyan; Tana's plough the land ; 

Stiildas ho servants made to obey the rust; 

TIiils from the first wont forth Ills high behest; ” 
and than, “We see these rule* enforced before our eyes” 

- 1 " m °“ fatt •* » f ■»* **■ 
^tonthisoS ^ *■ of «», ^ most import- 

duct is the on! v way to M declaro **“* ^0* 

sand Vedas will not raFhHt k ■ camna** yeva mccatn): a item- 

JU“wtaSR Si't'rw” Vi “ ** *»*“>- — 

Br£ h in ana as he nmnrcnt.lv - P ut ® fctth the character of a 

worldly thoughts takes tj I 8CM I 1 ' ^ t e » & S One who rejects all 

and sots up “ ho’sacrificial pit * / ater * “ wrifioM 

this conception and replies if l' ' his father, finds fault with 

«w. *l*. iS^CaZ, s:; k out * lc ** sf rirt “ ts 


1. 

3. 
Si 

4. 


J -- VI, |v 3074). Sp& 

J * lv * PP- 297-304-00. $2*7« 
J., IV, p. 802-0. 68. 

Ibid,, p, 80 S-O. 
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“KhaUiye, Brdhnuma, Veusd, SM and Cardala Pvkbud. 

S tLo ouu bo oompoooioooto. con ™ bte ’ ; „, 

Mono among ail Urn aamt, i» loan,l ubo Mat « bd” 1 

Booa ,w no. aho« <M ib® »«»in «d*»» lb. «*•*—* 

book at tbo SHuuwmii** JtUh , 1 »b”. 

caatc(j«ira »«|W ■■)«>“» «“»■* = .id PukUiP—aU booomc wpml » 
tiya 1 Brahms $a, Veafifl, Suddn, Qwddla and i 

tbo world of the gods, if they haw acted vnt**»h l* 

ogratity, obviously ntwml ftom «t * . < »bovc oil tbo most 

dihfra Jitoia I s aad other ins - t their scathing remarks on the 

wonderful verses of the Bhutto JStaU* with then scatnai, 

social conditions of tbo day* 

This is t L uita sufficient to show that, the im- 

of the society of the tim^ nught try. os Brahmw™ tlie i5npt>rt ' 

parlance of birlh, casto, tbo l -das and y u:*o clbaMe 

Le of virtue as tbn mean* to aalvatton, tbo dtvMon of aooMty m 

named above, waa a fail aecomfU. * 

But did ibis .Wdiatinalion amount 

it to-duy or eves that presented in the Br& ^ p^Bout. Wfl may only 
is indeed too big and complicated for ,JH , r- f j^. on tya point, and 

take a general notice of the data prusctl * ^ mU ch-spoken-of 

need not bother oumKs with any technical aspe 

caute-aystem. , 

Class-struggles end conflicting tfepentit day 

grafted on tho most diverse «f social con. currents mingled in 

caste-system is the outcome of various incidents and currents 

one another through the ages - 7 . 

Let UR first take the Brahmans* and sec m what, position t e> ct 
the social structure of the times- 

certain customs, relating especially to corui -____ __ 

1* /tut, .1. S03-G. ra- 
a. j. p ill. pp. uu-s oo. w-v. 

a. J,. IV. p, ttW-GG. 7 D- ^kamlii * VI. p. 100 * 0 - * 27 - 

t. C'f. ibid., p. G. 70 inO w»‘ piKu-iVb'iij, t* 

s. j„ vi r pp, isd-eu-go. soar- 
ft. Cf. Hr.pt.Hi, c, II. I-, I t p. Mfc 

1. 0/. M«uirt, €tuU t» Indio, p- 214. . ltf jm 

H, J: in. p. **! (jiti* Jumooq S*u W 1 » W* 5- ?* 

u. For innum*. .1, VT, p. 1TO-G- ®M—(tjjWtfftlw "" 
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mot to preserve the punty of blood and ceremonial cleanliness.' iJnt this 
kind of eielaaiveaoan of the Braking okas existed only in idea Wo 
see fluent deport tire, from the filed standard of life.' Wiwthor this 
QBra ™ 501 “ * Bw >S tJ '“ descendflntK of the older Brahman colo- 

W th fnA CA r'T ,C WC3t * Rd Mc,fl * nited “** completed by the mixture 

With non-Aryan Brahmaoiis, wo are not here to ascertain * Ah Kelt »&v S tha 

fZtgZ* ° V ‘'' “ h ° whA India, dL not 

naowwta a woil-org<u„ 11 „,| body will. »ohi«r»nd a council.* Tic Btih„™, of 

Ho £L“b“r“ ,' mr a <“""»« *"»■« nonW«r „ny other duo. 

Ho 1 0 to bo fo and inoit .oltoo lif, hk now UaXr .eking the 

rs**f A” ho ““ r “ rn ““ '*» <“» l™«ght, n<- ho moot, no bind 
?' ln p . f ® ' "™ “ * * tB <“«S »<«PMine signs ..,.,1 deems or pto 

^gfam feooydl otun^ .tooth. future d fS ncwly-bom pi, 

Zl“ .^“”V" no—At the 

drewL.Tho nTot™ ;T" ° f H" lto "“ *? CM1,,,i *. 1,10 '“t»kc of mnch omr- 

view of tlw Brahir ^ ^ 1 ** 8 **® 0 prejudiced flnsj rnntcmptixoiw 

ZLZmJI^Z'T \ n **“***“■ fcr ^tao Wj the BrfthmX arc 
tiviw who riTiiv T| dj ’ C ’!ir n, r T ttnd imnwi * 1 aad BOTTO as U foil to tho Khet- 
J the a ' ld n ° bJu ]l ™ianity.* The whole 

Z l ntuvutci the shameful behaviour of a Brain*** who 

TbogreMintoof thTlwSwU, - ? ‘- r tMlTt. '“'l? 1 ,h<> y 

disallow the bitter remark, ,rfj hi R } brought out,’ even if w e 

The sarcastic name &&*«« (fond of S?*?*? ° f ^ Jdiaka, u 

Tim pi/roAito's giwdy ^turn wo have f T™ t0 tliem U '^Ttsting* 

it ..onto 0 ,,« ,Lt tho “wL? tZfT* Bul ’ ,m ““ *“•. 

reflect pot hup* „„o ddo of tilt aotonl u„,,°d Lt? ™ r '*^ orate ‘ l “0 da **. 
- W U, nobla Brohmapoo. tL^ZZlZ^ " * 

Rob.* diotoguioboo cud rightly, between two kind, of Brohmuono: 
TWO KINDS, ideal sksteWM^l’ lIlt)ec * bo Corrtmpondod clowly lu tho 

ZTSSS^S* S* * Kn *^* ^ “ tber 

their Class, followed all sorU rf™' ‘ Joaform ^ the strict rules of 

* 1 a0rt " of and ropresemed the major 


l- 

a. 

j. 

4. 

SL 


Km* J., IV, pp. 

S.lTp.'m'’ f ■■ ., P . m 

t'ict. o r , cii„ pp. Ltt^i 

FKt,®p. fliL.p. Ifl3. 

»■ J-. rt T . pp, m j. 

VI ’ ■ * 11 '* *jJ/' ’ <Mf ^‘p. «, TV, pp, 373-GG. 237-Si 

S. VI, pp, 2CC J, GO. SS3-V34I, 

a. Ibid., pu 20 S-G. sas. 

10. Op.flilt.pp. I^jjf 
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portion of their class. Let us notice a little further, with regard to these 
two types of Biahmapas. 

The Brahmaija of the first kind ordinarily passed through these stages 
in his life: when grown up, ho goes to a teacher, studies the 
the "TRUE’ Vedas, then sets up a household, later renounces the worldly 
BEAHMANAS. Ufe and goes to the forest where he lives either as a hermit 
or surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics and which he 
quits in course of time to take up the life of the ascetic and live by begging.* 

This seems to be the normal course of life of the Brahmapa of the first 
type. Still there may be some differences and the different stages may over¬ 
lap one another as we often notice. * This is but natural, for we cannot think 
of all the Brahmapas as strictly observing the rules of the four aSrarns of 

old. 3 

Our stories are quite explicit on the first stage of the Brahmapas, 
vie that of student—life (ajjhenam). But we shall better 
STUDY. reserve this subject for a separate chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regarding Sacrifice {dhutaggi), the stories do not enlighten us much. 

“They only mention it , in order to exhibit its worthlessness 
SACRIFICE. and illustrate the swindling ways of the greedy Brahmapas 
in filling their pockets.” The Bhuridalta Jdtaka, for instance, 
in so manv piercing gdthds, hurls a scathing indictment upon the Brahmapas 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless creatures 
“stnurglin* to the last breath” and who “wore long frauds to beguile the 
simple and strip him bare at last.”- _ One of the interesting references given 
out here in an off-hand manner is this . 


“The priests a shoot of Butea {paldsayaithi) must hold. 
As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old; 

Indra’s right arm ’tis called, but wero it so, 

Would Indra triumph o’er hi3 demon foe ?” 5 _ 


i nr T IT t> 85_ “Bodhisatto KaeiraUhe brikmanakule nibbattitva vayappatto Takka- 

si ^msssssss^ei 

PP* 304, 411; III, pp- 147,_352. 131,232,282. we may see the Brtih- 

duties of a scholar und immediate^ 

aiter'the completicm *of ttfM? 1H P- fm, pp. 64.79, 110, 119, 228, 248, 308; V, pp. 
152, 103. 

I J^?S^m P Gcf 8 83j; cf. J., HI, pp. 215, 238; IV, p. 373-G. 288; V, pp. 

22l*G. 03247 ; VI, p. 1S3. 

5. J., VI, p. 212 G, 014 * . . 

** Jndaasu bah&-a8% dakkh\*d It 

Yannum chindantijKdazayatthim 
tail c& pi saccarh Maghavd Chinnomhu 
Ktria^a Indo azure 
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BUt thQ ^doublt^ 8 * h0neStl7 perfonnin ® their duties, did 
THEIR ap np ,^ 7 en ' 10 7/ ertain privileges.« Respect (area thev 

PRIVILEGES. f 0 k ; fr0In the peo P le - Tho «gh the stories seem 

their position inferior to that of the Khattivas 

and honour by the^peTple Brahmin 1167 ^^f 7 wereheId in resect’ 
honti Brahnand'-mw betal™, are men of upright \ifc-dhammiJcd 
And the privilege ° f the * «fPectful people. 

Jatakas enjoy in a much greater mnsnr ln ^ T pre f^ ntS ’ tlie Brahmapas of the 
what we have already noticed, the liberality^ the ^ 0nnect j° n we recall, 
the foundation for the wealth of inHiviri i t> -t° ^ mgs w ^ lcil probably laid 
and which was, if not a dutyat east if as Fi <* «W*,‘ 

tbe people in g^eral ^ ^ 

they required on various occasions On Brahmai?a3 whose services 

invited the Brahmanas to meals ( nth ® r ^ Ul 0cca . si0n 8, for mstance, they 

and washed their fae„ • in ^1® ^“'"“’“^“■»*. >»tM 

set to cool down: then the guest-water I / a'lZ IT; “l 1 ™ fto °! **“ fire a “ li 
dishes placed before them AIW * i • l ^ l ^ a ^ a7n ) was given and the 

“*>• ,he ,gifts ' 

muuity from exocutiouJJSli )^^ yeyatd ^ and im * 
our Btories. Most probably they were free f ° deterrained w,th Precision from 
ti°n is of taxes, the gahapati or the hut,, h v taXes ’ for whenever the ques- 
» taxed.’ And thougSm^i t £1^*“ “ mentioned as the person who 
was recognized, it was, for all nraef.ms 1 eXeCUtl0n ( ava jjho bhavati brahnano )• 
the oyes of the law we do not find arvrh^Ti- 308 ’ r theoretical dictum, as in 
towards them. • fiud acythm S llke « favourable attitude shown 

But a large majority of thp p r sn 

whom Fick has liked to call ‘proper’ wVorl-by’ fei>r ° 3ent0d bj th ° Se ° ther3 
The Jatakas seem to attach a 

THE belonging to the Nnrti, m / su P enont y to the Brahmapas 

-dpr^tions aysars 

C P i 11 P 2,21 iu ’ P ‘ 39: IV ’ pp - l5> 22 > a. 69, 237 ; V p 31* 

Of. Brahmadeyam, J II n lMt. xn » P-ol— 

J., I, p. 318; III D 91«’. P ,\. : Vb P- 486. 

Rok! Ip. citi, pf 212 38 : IV ’ P - 391 ’ ▼. p. 247. 

J^VI, Pj199-G. 866. 
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6. 

7. 

8 . 
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1 . 


Jitaka' w, notice the pride with «» 2 

the Candala's question, says : “I am a Brahmona from « ■■ ■ 

Mungo™ such an Wcca Brabnada is pitted 

native Brahmana. In the Mahdsupvm JataU again, it to 

„„,m who exposes the ftanda practised upon the hug by the Btahm 

his service. 

Thn.tveele.riy T a matted 

mapas settled from the north (-ucs ) - ’’ t j an( j w h 0 had deviated 

‘true’or‘proper’Brahmaoas and others of the eastern 

from the rules and prescriptions of their class and whom we nay 
‘worldly.’ 

These worldly Brahmanas followed, as ^J’f^^^^Brah- 

varip.d OCCU- vocations which ^asa-Brahmam, Jatah** gives a 

PATIONS: mapical view-point. The Vasa Bwnmunv, 

list of ten classes of Brahmanas as follows .— 

. i „„ t-Vitair v,,irks root-filled and fastened tight; 

^^etT^nTbet tWUthe aud magic spells recite. 

These are physician-like (Tikicchakasama). 

Some carry bolls and go before, and as they go they ring, 

AX* they can drive with skill, and messages can bring. 

These are Uke servants (Paricdrakasama )... • 

With u-sterpot and cooked stafi some tun tom* 

Thtough all the totvna and villages, and as *• 8 

•In wood ot town we nevet budge, until a gift you bring. 

Like tax-men (Niggahabuama) these importunate. 

Some with long nails and baity limbs, foul *«* 

Covered with dust and dirt-begnmed as beggar-men J 
Hewers of wood (KMnughatasama )... • 

Myrobolan and Mm fruit, rose-apple, mangocs rioo, 

The labai-fruit and planks of wood, tooth-brush and smokmg p.pe, 
Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too. 

All these they make their traffic in, and many other things 
These are like merchants (Vdnijakasama)... . 

Some follow trade, and husbandry, keep flocks of goats m fold. 
They give and take in marriage, and their daughters • 

Like Vcssa and Ambattha these (Samd A m batthave»seM). 


2 . 


3. 


5. 


6 . 


1 . J., XT, p* 83. 

2. J., I, p. 371 ff. 

3. J., I, p. 343 if. 

4 . J., IV, pp. 361-65 GG. 225-266. 
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7. Some chaplains fortunes tell, or gold and mark a beast for pay. 

With proffered food the village-folk invite them oft to stay. 
There kine and bullocks swine and goats are slaughtered many a day: 
Like butchers (Goghdtakasamd) base are these. 

8. Some Brahmins, armed with sword and shield, with battle-axe in hand. 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand : 

Like herdsmen these or bandits bold (Samdgopanisddehi )...... 

9. Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase : 
Hunters are these. (Luddakd) 

10. Others for love of gold lie down beneath the royal bed, 

At Soma-sacrifice: the kings bathing above their head. 1 
These are like barbers ( Malamajjanasamd ).... 

All these, in 'Vidhura’s eyes, though Brahmaijas by birth, are not worthy 
of being called Brahmauas: “apeta te Brdhmana —strayed have they.” And 
even if the picture given by Vidhura be a prejudiced and an exaggerated one, 
we cannot fail to see from other passages also “where a subjective colouring 
on the part of the narrator is out of the question/’ that the Brahma^as did 
follow such professions and that they did form an extremely parti-coloured 
society, not a body solely confined to the study of the Vedas and the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices. 

In the first place, the Brahraaijas were employed by the kings for sacri¬ 
fice ; in the Mahasupinu Jdtaka, 2 the King is frightened 
SACRIFICE: with evil dreams. He asks the Brahm&uas at once who 

readily advise him to preform a complete fourfold sacrifice 
(sabbacatukkem). In another story, 3 also, the BrahmaQas are called upon 
by the king to avert the impending misfortune, and the Brahmanas, here 
also, advise him to perform the fourfold sacrifice. The king orders a great 
crowd of victims which is brought and fastened to the stakes (imhajano 
thunupamto). When however the king later learns the true cause of the 
moan, he causes the sacrificial pit (yafiMvatam) to bo destroyed. 

These and such other instances, 4 no doubt, suggest the conclusion that 
the practice of sacrifice was still adhered to, though it seems to have begun 
to decline during the period of our narratives. 

But the most prominent of the Brahmai^ical professions presented in the 
Jdtakas are those of dream-reading (supinapdthakd) and fortune -telling 
(nemittd), which enabled them to practice fraud and deception on a large 
scale. 5 


1. For this rite, cf. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 407/T. 

2. J., I, pp. 343 jQT. r " 

3. J.,ni,p. 45/ 

4. JL.I, p. 272 ; IV, p 79,230,335 ; V, p. 211. 

5. On the modern astrologer see Nesfield, Caste System. 58 Jf. 
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° n the ofTe 

.. e saw before. The Brahmaijas used to predict the 
FORTUNE- as we saw t) Uakkhma) on the body of the newborn 

telling. future from the signs (lakkhana) on wie • (Anna- 

babe. -Also as versed in the power of Divination (Anga 

vijjapathakas) they were in a position to judge from the signs on a man s b dy, 

not only his past Ld future but also his worth and <*«*£ *£ 

dantl Jataka 2 describes, in the most charnung nurnier, Umma- 

Brahmanas who have come to examrne the extremely beaut o 

danti. After an honourable reception, they sit to partake 5 XSie BrSma^s 

when Ummadant! appears, magnificently attured._ At b« =» h ^ B 

lose all self-control. Seized with passion they forget tiiatthey ^ 

finished their meal. Some put then food on their 

mouth, others let it fall on their hips, others again throw tte 

Every one is beside himself. When the girl ~ ^ So 

‘These should exannne me for my signs! bieze ic 

them out.’ Sorely annoyed, the Brahmans report to the Ling. U king, 
woman is a witch, she is not suitable for ) ou. 

Here the Jataka is at its best in ridiculing and reading the psychology of 
the Brahmaijas of the day . 3 

WORSHIP. i U ck-briu>nng .” 4 At another time we come in touch with a 
Brabmaua who sees an Unlucky omen in a cloth eaten by rate. -_veu e 
art of interpreting the stars (nakktettayoga)* 

in such a manner that it deserved the name of a swindling trade (mccna 

jivd). 

Regarding magic and demon-worship we may, first, Jana who 

verse of the Junha Jataka, wherein king Junha questions the Brahmapa 

has come to ask for a reward t 

“Hast thou a penance (tapo), Brahmin, dread to tell. 

Or has thou many a charm (manta) and many a spell, 

Or goblins ( yakkhd ) ready your behests to do, 

Or any claim for having served me well -^ 7 


L J., I, p. 290 : II, pp. 21,200,250 ; IIL PP- 1 22 * 168 > 215 ’ ’ PP ‘ 

2. J., V, pp. 211 ff. WfnnG-telline interpretations of dreams etc., 

3. Fick observes : “To tsee m ri s are a product of their age and their land- 

only lying and deception, shows that , whose JfjgiouB thought superstition occupied 

Originating in the circles of the common P® 0 ? notwithstanding the complete rejection and 
a large place, they retain traces of their origin 

A _® idfiaa * OP. ClL, pp. 



J., L p. 373 (Satakalakkhanu, •• R 

J.; L p. 257 ; n, p. 427 ; IV, p. 231; V, p. 476. 
J., IV, p. 98—G. 16. 
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Here we see that asceticism, magic and demon*worship are taken for granted 
as belonging to the Brahma^as. Of some of these mairtas or magic incantations 
and their employment we read in the stories. Vedabbhanianta 1 coaid 
bring about a rain of precious stones at a certain position of the stars. It 
was very valuable (agghomaharaho). Pathavijuyavianta * 1 2 was a charm with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. Cintdmanivijjd 3 was a charm 
which enabled one to follow after the lapse of 12 years in the steps of those 
that have gone away. 

Magic and demon-worship go together. As Fick says, “the ancient 
belief in an innumerable number ot small superterrestrial beings, who as tree 
or make gods endanger the life ot man, frighten him as man-eating or child- 
robbing demons or torture him as disease-bringing spirits, occupies naturally, 
in our narratives wrhicb reflect the conceptual world of the lower people, an 
important place. 4 And the art of making these beings harmless or useful 
through magic practices is known. This is called Bhutavija . 5 This art of 
exorcism was mainly employed in freeing the “possessed” of the evil spirit 
dwelling in them (< amanussaviddhassa ). 6 

Besides all these 7 * which were no doubt “crafts” which could bring liveli- 
ood, there were many other civil professions in which the Brahmaijias were 
to be seen engaged. 

The medical profession (Vejjakamma) in general ‘which among most 

proffsstov P eo ^ e 8 e P ara ted itself from the beginning from the spiritual/ 
seems to have been principally a matter for the Brdhmanas y 
as many a reference will show . 9 


The land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brahmai^a, i.e., one engaged in 
agricultural pursuits (kassaka-Brdhmana) is, in our stories, 
™ UL - - m ° r ° ^ ennanen % recurring figure, indeed. In the Uraga 
dtaka , 10 * for instance, we read of a Brahmai^a who goes along 

ii x 7*^ k* 8 SOn t0 an d pl° a ghs it, whilst the boy 

coLects the weeds and bums them. In another story,»» we see a poor Brah- 
mana aimtr complaining, as one of his oxen is dead, that he cannot anymore 
vc t e P oug . Elsewhero a Brahmana peasant (Kassaka Brdhnano ) is seen 
imyofaDg b. cm after ploughing and beginning to work upon his land with 

P ■- metimis these farmers were much more wealthy, possessing 

1. J., 1, p. 253. - 

2. J., II, p. 243. 

3. J., Ill, p. 504. 

4. op. cit., p. 235. 

6 . J., m,p. 511. 

0. J., II, p. 215-Q 155. 

and also the Jaina ^ *** Buddha < PP- 15 ' 9 > 

of such professions. > * L aiu * £ittra krt&hga, 1, 12, contain a long list 

natii vidu). ^ ahmano) ; VI, p. 181-Q. 793 ( Vejjo math Brahma- 

10. J., Ill, p. m 3 . 

* J-. ,9.98 (khettam kasUva gon e vie* ajj J vi tuidHa Icammam kaium arabhi). 
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as many as 1000 karisas of land.* The Mahdsala Bruhmanas are frequently 
referred to in onr stories. 2 How such great wealth arose and how it was 
employed we cannot now ascertain. 

Trade they also carried on, both as an ordinary hawker 3 and as a big mer- 
traDE. chant prince. 4 Other callings adopted by the Brahmanas 

are those of a hunter,* a carpenter,* a shepherd 7 an archer and so on. 

Thus we see that the vast majority of the Brahmapas, like the rest of the 
people, followed whatever profession they liked and which could gi « 
their livelihood, unmindful of the Vedic studies or sacnbcial rites Thpoor 
Brahmana farmer of the Somadatta-Jdtaka, of whom we spoke ai while ago, 
is able to commit to memory a single verse with great difficulty and at 

decisive moment says before the king exactly the opposite of what he warns 

to say. 9 

In the words of Fick, “with the Brahmana agriculturists, merchants, 
hunters and carpenters, we leave the solitary height upon waic is er. rone 
the Brahmana, who is raised according to his own theory ^oje all other mem- 
bers of society, and descend to the motely groups of people where the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste. ' 0 

In the Jdlakas, as in the general Buddhist Literature, the premier posi- 
khattiyas. tion “ societ y is g eneraU - v assigned to the Khattiyas instead 

of the Brahmaijas. 

A Khattiya has always an air of superiority about his person. « P'°^ 
‘ ablv never hear him addressed by his name or in the second 
CONSCIOUS- person by any person belonging to the lower classes, n 

SUPERIORITY. O^aJu, W ™ - the ^ 

the barber Gangamala has called by his family name 

(kulanamena), crying out angrily: “This lo.Mste stompoomg 

barber (hinajacco malamajjaho MhapitapuUo) does no 

culls my kiugly high-descended ^uUam fathammmm Ja M im») 

Brahmin Even with regard to a Br.hm.ha, the 

conscious of his superiority, so much so that king Ann ama, o 9 j 

Sonata, the purMs sen, a man of low birth (BMm^ 

himself he calls asaMmnaUaUi’jamm^ of ““ 


J.’, S pp. 237,325; V, pp. 193,227 ; VI. P- 32. 

J., II, p. 15. 

J., IV, p. 15 ; V, pp. 22, 471. 

J., II, p. 200 ; VI, p. 170 J J. {luddaka-leamma). 
o. J., IV, p. 207 Jf {Brdhmana-vaddhaki) 

7. J., Ill, p. 401 (ajapcUa-Brdhmano). 

8 . J., Ill, p. 219 ; V, p. 127. 

9. J., II, p. 165-6 GG (?) , * at like the theoretical Brah- 

10. op. di, p. 247 ; Cf. VI p. 214-G. <89.whettfortte sake of broad. 

mana, condemns the wordly Brtilunaua for following va i 


1 . 

2 . 

ft* 

4. 

6 . 

6 . 
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nobles, i.€. , in a family the members of which both on their father's nod their 
mother’s aide were recognized na KMiliya^. 11 From this it mart: amt appears 
cIcht thst the Kbcttiyos too attached great importance to purity of blood nnti 
would not regard even the son of a Khattiya by a Brdhtna^n wifia aa a lrm>bom 
Khattim' 

j\nd in the enuinoration of the castes the Khattivas am ulrafMt always 
mentioned first: Rh&ttiifd BrdJtmnnd Tessa Suddd C(XM$filfrPukku&d. z This 
may be due partly to the fact, that tho Buddhist writers wore ill-duspu^iHd to- 
wards BrahmanifljUt and partly, perhaps to u greater extent r to the actual 
superiority of the ruling class in gctinra] and the degraded condition of the 
Braliinu^a^ in the Cfl&t, 3 


ALlO, Lha Khattiyas of the tinso seem to hHow as nutch Eca 1 as the Brah" 
in the study of th* Fc<fa* and other Suxtrox und, :ls we 
SPlRtTIJAL l'* y * man y thanj wont to stay at the famous 

LTFIJ, University of Takkiinila, Hence thn superiority of their 

tliias appears nut only in the social and political domain 
w . . 'J 4 Jf 11 “ Jiur5 ^ to them Through their material power itself, but oven in 
spiritual field they worn not inferior to the BrShma^as. 


Ifow, what constituted this Khattiya class ? As in the Epic," and prob¬ 
ably m u somewhat narrower son*, tin, Jdtakas aiidnr*tnnd by a Khattiya a 
memW of the ruling claaa which includes the king, his great lords and va^nls, 
along with the higher portions of the array.* Jb euc h the term Khattiya may 
well correspond to the Vcdie JfrijVj jjpo • 


The Khattiyaa had perhaps the sole or wain duty of defendin' 1 tho honour 
of their c^tryand so far they could U looked upon as "warrior rxtd 
W. But like the Brahman, the Khattiya uho could and did employ 
hunsclfm any occupation he liked without any restriction of class-conscious- 

IlRhLH. " 


The EJiattiyus did not form u compact whole. Titov only represented 

SoSocpng^ »K *7?* * *V*. ‘Wain customs ospeci- 

gmoGEHOUS oily those relating to connuhium and die prohibition of 

I j upLinu m.ty be noticed in certain mlirg Jaaiilius which 

popubtian, bul 71,,™ did 

not 6MBt to bavo the anhhaity of lags oa i„ tho Bpibimwal theory." 


Ip 

1L 

3r 

4, 

c. 

e. 


€LDl$ha Xil^ m 114 1 , 24 + 

C/r£w : I P , f , !P 4 i 1V - P^HJS.Sn*, 

’/■ t-lrUlmi-ra, A. A. A* A.„ 1^34^ n 34 ih 
tfoiitUifl,/. A . 0 ■ sS. i 3i p 73 P ' 

'■ 


Fiflic, ftp* ei, p r 79. 
v , Cf, VwiiG Itkl£x H n fl lil ti* 
rojansfit m dch^miwn for Ibt-'mimfl Kfatrij/n inter normally taken the j,)l«e <st 

... 7 ; i* n*«I M ft Bjncmvifl fr,r RAi^ .* t t¥ „ 

11C ; Jot tarniim m mijj, 

alfo J T , IVd pp. 30Q-.MI.I. 

&o See ftir insiMLa. J rfr U, to, 87 - tv m. «j ™ 

C. op, ciLj p 0i, ■ p a ' 1V . l>p. S4, ICO: V, pp31)0-3. 


i gtitunl P,‘ : Pi* - iWi 15+! j'P' 

bsa ^ tla p - 3W J Wta (L p m : II, p. 401) an f/. 
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Voxv seldom doe* the word Vma (VaiSyu) occur m the [***+?* 
When it occurs it is used only ui connection mfo thoonti«*l 
TIS AND THE discussion*, mid not to mean any exist mK sow , u ^_ _ 
KVfOMniKAB. CTonp. W A caste, in the sense of the Brfihm»*MCO] the J , 
the Taiiyaa never ’became even in the western Braiimaoicai lands,” sav* 
Jfiok' "Originally, in tho oddest Ve&ic age, a namo fat to© 
SSL class of MtUo-bmading, and laud-cultivating Aryan settle^, 

MENTIONED. it scrvc( g [ atvt the purpose of the theorizing Urah.manas t« 

bind together the unlimited number of social groups’ a 

If any social division of our period corresponds to. the tra^on^ 

order, and has n similar meaning, it i* that of the Gahipab 
0 . 1 HAPAT 1 AM iQjkapati) or the householder. The JulakaS mahu US T" e 
familiar with these Gahapatis. In these Gaha we 
can sec the land owning and mercantile class ranking 

just below the Khattiyao and the Brahmauns, The ^ 

importance and played a significant part even mtbe enurtofthe ^ _J 

appear permanently in the retinue of the king, along Wl H 

the Brahma^ ; (Amacci f ft* Hrdhtnam-gakapatikcelayo. > 

Lik« the Khattijaa and the Brahma^, these Gahapaiis 

dialmguisli"d themselves from the great mass ot P - P 
A distinct b _ a ^rtain wa riousneas »f position and perhaps also &> 
CLAS ^ pride in their higher descent. Them was also 

not a rigid rule, that the Qahapri parents should !»«**» Sl^Shf * 
sou a girl of good familv, of their own doss, as we shall notice h - • 

%* tSta*h» •£** i- common with the other cl^aoUhe 

people. Moreover, the JSH or caste of a Gnh*ph ,1^11, ( to 

Lmlitarv, for though rained through the loss of fortune ^ 
maintain himself or ignoble professions, a Gnhapah still remains ! 

of on. ouct ****** J* 
fruiis fannkagatap*,-).- Another poor CoJopoi. »>mnt«m. 

Lis mother' with difficulty by "orWne o» 0 Liml Is'^oor- . ' 1 ,.„"' ltero pt 
the two higher clnsse*. the Qahapah*, and the SeUfo*, had p 
for the jwioplc aa will &ppo£i 7 


l. Op, £tL, P- 252- 

* M*t *V- V€dk Indrs* Tip FP- X& & M*kfomi+ h 

ihaaai2K«^i.^stsVp> , «*» <* 

•^“aSTSSiliS SoSLffi »—»•»* WOL 


а. X. Ill, pp. 21; ft3» tv, p. 446. 

б. J.. 11. p. I3U { iaL wi m, p, 395. 
7, Jn Wp 37S- 
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Th« fJuhnpatt eagagea himself in whatever occupation he likes. And 
oven !W the term denotes, the Guhapati class embraces in its bid all those 
traders and businctamou, the orafwmcn and the artisan* whom wn .mti^d 
“ tho wime of ouv investigation of the Economic life of tlmriav,' in fact the 
large mass, a conglomeration of differing group* of F «pl e following different 
profession* and diitot rules of fife. Though not forming northing like a 
oIoschI rank, with a social ewslasivcncaa about them or with rigid can to rules 
b.mling th I all, the GaJnpabs tuo he differentiated from the Khattiyas nud 
the BraWyu* on the one Land and the Rudds* and other lower strata of the 
peujib on the other. A distinctive atmosphere docs, no doubt, unround this 
class of the GaJuijiatis. 

U ia interesting to note in this oonnection that these Gaiutjufb arc also 

THE ttBiiAS. k[,ov ’ n ** lbbh\i (ifiApos) m oor Jatalaa, Thin term Ibhha 

- t . p . 'vcolthy, ooonmabioin oneoftho Upanisads* and in 

Md mhniff ^°fAdoka;* h y ;t «> ao doubt, designated the rich upper 
and middle class of the society ,,f the times. 1 

OF these Ihhku, cuts of the gSthdx in the Rhuridtiltn joiaka* says, 

i fit hit pi Ibhhd dh/inttndha-fmaJtciu 

htmndni Mrenti put hit pnfhavj/& ..." 

«iss? 7 1 u ' u r*‘ <* a. «*?-.• .*■** 

and [sncli™ “ * "* ’“** " l "“' , - T M “ l “ tm “t his poaili™, status 

Almost SAMyraoiu with tl.o word Vubapati i» the word KufuMOti ia 
. i **.. m ' T ^ nn ^t*a members of the citizen doss, r<4 
1™A - ' Lur-h M **£!wealthy citizens at the head of a 

S^ , 1 " **-*M»** ta towns and villages, but 
sects for his so- the*JSi»*’¥”1- * hMb 'Z IntQaMrin hffopntta) 

32 Mn^ I. ? 0fn living i« U village. Tbe Kutmtl 

a sSSStSf” H * '*5, m l - al ” r 


1 - P/I- Sw*rt T i Tnrnarki * Tbs V *i J n j. 

On|tiV5|lqp*ft,i h..r BqddMst IlWaTiJ” S™*?- 1 " tnkrlsl ™ *W"0 t wmh 

fej?y . I,r| "- r - th “» -™\v iu:.. fin.. WfVh Ui.- h u^nA?^ ' , ' ,,, /T r,l,1; ’' -h- 

rfajjL ci( r| i|7^_ o( th.^ Irinim mU-£«ry ( 

-■ E** l p p, so. 

si R, V, f5w IM]aj k ilarkar R p ^ 

nwsteuMl e«riL”' ‘ U "°‘ ** togtim liroU]M«l OsmlaU pmoito h 

a. J„ n. p. uffr, 

a. J., IV, p. 370 
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During tic to™ of OUT i*udy of Ho Ecouomc life o( tho tMLW 
uotieod tho two main twdo-»»-oo>ution.. to.. H» 

GUILD Cof tes. union, .ml tUo OToft-guiliu' Vfo«w Hot nmicliouto onou 
rocmi into u union busing tho C l,OTOC.C,»,.« 0 ■>» '.Mdl- 

tatam of memhurublp »u,l Ho motion of ^ 

(he rraduul develop-meni: of trade relations and tn« 

as*" 1 mupUi... Of JR. tho oigiJfamo. ond 
^olnoss of Biol the <au» of .olidoiitv among, Out ““"T *»*?“ 
ETuinllur to thu Milt, on «uo~t of Ho tnulition.1 orimmunMon. tb-t 
^2^.t»™oofto.,c^nd-«douo 1 .o B .fH M ow„ oud 
tended to appear a distinct order in the soend Bt.ructiuo 

Tbo diwinctivo uppootoum. Of . d™ by iteolf' T.I muoi umoo pronounurf 
in the oafct of the msinuffteturcra and the li undid uftHmem Here, 

A UTSsan (ia niwuadv notai, we see three cireimistanccfl: local (li vision 

CL ^- ol jifcrmt kinds of work, hereditary character of branches 

of profession and the existence «f an cider. These indicate clearly a compact 

oX»«oo Of kriMta tab. m M wore Ho £ 

potters of smiths, carpenter*, ivory-carvers and so on, Wnh Kgnn - 
these,Fick rightly observes : »....the more in thecoowsf of conturis^ 
& iRte theory obtained currency, the greater the exclusiveness of, and 
for, the leading castes, the more did the manufacturers onrpemtiOTB beoomo 
inoorpnmtedk tho disorder. After the example g ^ 
the JMhmapieal casta, they surrounded thcmwlv® with limitations by which 
a common bed and a common table were forbidden ^ members ^ 
who on account of ike lowness of their race occupied a lower stage of hm.au 
society thiiii l key thenuuilvOS. 

Between the guilds ofi^mcn and most of rb, ™nn< 

before and the despisedolaasos consisting of ibe CayMssi and 
THE UK- others there lie, in tho social structure of t ho day, a 'mult ifarm 

gSSBSS* and chaotic’ maw of the people which resists, Tn.in.oi less, 

every attempt at dedication. In this nr* included the grant 
number e,f manufacturers standing outside their corporations, the wandering 
dancers W musicians who roam from village to village, chilg out tlicr 
livelihood bv e howinil thcii shill, the tramps who consider every means good 
which helps them to earn their broad end then, the herd,men, the hunters 
and the fiahemum living in the country, in the forest ami in the mountains. 

Apart from those artists who are exclusively in the service of the king 
or the rich tradesmen, wa see a large maw of these people 
TliE T RAMP - earning their iluiiv bread with difficulty bv twtarmg or T *< 
amusernmt of poop)* at festivity. Wo wad of a .Wr 
(tio/u) who lives in* village, not fur from Benares, and goes wsrh Ins WiM iw o 


l, Slfjni. pp* SIM8 f. 
£. Op. cd.* pp- 2 S 4 - 6 . 
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the town where he gets money through dancing and singine.’ Elsewhere 2 
a dancing family (mtakakulam) maintains itself by begging. Other acrobats, 

'Z ,? anC \ 3 and exhibit “g a wooden puppet worked bv 
f an . d L;t b ^ ble f sro ^ aboQ t^ playing on the ground 5 and the juggler's 
(mayakara) deceiving the people’s sight with their sleight performing on the 
stage are some of the representatives of this class of ‘tramps.’ 

chaj ij!^ h ? f me of wandering jugglers, are to be placed the snakc- 

exhibitinv th ^ U \ * ' 1C ^ arc 8een roa ming about from village to villago 

tr^sTfo 1 “ Cba T, aad P° Wera o™ the snakes. 7 One such srAe-charmer 

Sn aUows^o 7 ^ 8 T ““ ^ antidote (”*** gdhdjyetva) and 

Si So has tinJdT a ^ ^ “ tUa «velihoS.a An- 

hc kceDs it with a m*' n ^ wben a ^ est l v °l is announced (ussave ghutthe), 
Jjiffii bln”' ^ t f VeIs 8even **■ then lets L snake 
££ & 0) Thes® snake-charmers were clever in their business 

3*-2**** JdtaJcn '° describes in nunute details 
StTflLr^lt ™ er i mb f 7ana first anoint8 bis b °dy with some drug, 
mouth and spits into!! c . snab ® b >' tbe taiI . and holding him fast, opens his 
Enmowan^?h thathe “ten. then presses him 

The story also des-rihfs rtf ***?"* ^ mt ° a basket of creepers ( Vallipelam). 

of * hom * ° 


Md «“*«o-artists. Oceans 
enjoyed „ Je andW — Wd “ d 
often made singing and olavinr. L C ‘ meatl0Ilecl dancers themselves very 
dances. And there were nrofW e i “usical instruments accompany their 

and earned thoir livelihood bv their f ^ Wh ° caiue t0 the festivals 

in a village, goes with his son A d « (bherivddaka) living 

on the drum in the midst of the gatherin Jof rtf & fest , lval 18 announced, plays 

money .' 3 Elsewhere we meet lath a corlbu PC ° Pe and gets a good deal of 
__ a c °nch-blower (sankhadhnmalca) who in 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

XO. 

XI. 

breath. 

12 . 

13 . 


J., Ill, p. 507. 
t ’ II, p. 167 ; also III, p. 61. 

I, p. 430. r 

J » V, p. 16-G. 40. 

J-, l£ p. 142. 

t m 5y5tari raAgana ^ taronla itohentiCakkkinijanasn tdvacU 

|jj. P- 198. 
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the same way earns money by blowing on his conch. 1 And there were master 
musicians also like Guttila 2 and Sagga 3 employed in courts and by pnva e 
persons. 

411 these artists, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Yet by 
reason of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of com¬ 
bination, which eventually marked them off as a separate class by itself. We 
even notice some of the characteristics of an organization. Some ofthese 
professions were hereditary. 4 To this may be added the feet that these pro¬ 
fessions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men e 
forced to live in isolation. Still, however, the Jdlakas do not make us feel 
that they in anyway formed a strict caste ; nor was there in them the feeing 
of race-community, a factor which, according to Fick, 5 is of great importance 
in the formation of the despised castes. 

Li the concluding gdthds of rhe Tittira Jdlaka 6 we witness an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant people and of the sphere m w ic i 
their destiny unfolded itself: 

“As pedlar thro’ Kalinga land 
Rough roads he travelled, staff in hand; 

With acrobats be has been found, 

And harmless boast in toils has bound 
With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks has fought, 

And gain by measuring com has sought; 

False to bis vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood away ; 

His hands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 

More settled than these wandering and restloss people were the herdsmen, 
the huntsmen, the fishermen and the foresters. On account of their work, 
they inclined more to lead a solitary life away from towns, d ies an 
villages. We observo such people in the Kunala a a ‘ . 
c gopdlakd ), nethords (pasupdlakd), grass-cutters (tirytharaka )> 

(katthaharaka) and the foresters (i vanakanmikd ). These people no doub. 

to visit now and then villages and towns nearby to sell the 

and gat their livelihood. But in general they led an isolated life. Sometimes 

1. Ibid., p. 284. 

2. J., II, p. 249 Jf. 

249 (gandhabhalcula). 

5. op . ciL p. 299. 

6. J., Ill, pp .541-2-GG. 110*4. 
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however they were in a sufficiently great number to unite into a village com- 

muruty and then they might have formed an organization similar, for example, 
to that of the artisans. * r 

It is interesting to find that among fishermen there were different desig- 
na ions w le appear to coincide with the names of modern fishermen castes, 
us the fishermen with nets and baskets (Jdlakumindni) were called Keiattw,* 

nd heuat is to-day a namo of a class of fishermen. 3 The fishermen with the 
poles were called balisikd. 4 

lurnin 0 our ejts again to the busy society of the villages and towns, we 
cast a glance over another class of people, that of the serving 

classes' IXG meQ \ . e see them ‘composed of all possible elements of the 
classes. population differing in point of race end professional work.’ 

And though we meet with men of higher and aristocratic 
c-s es engage as ay-labourers (bhatakd) in times of distress as is the fate 
of the poor gahapati of the Sutano Jdtaka 5 and of the three Brahmapa 
girls of the Suvantjahanua Jdtaka* they formed a small fragment of the 

srs; T the ni T rity 0f these 8erviQ g W 10 from families in 
which the profession was hereditary, as we find in the Kurnmdsapinda Jdtaka. » 

waTn i w the *»y-bbomeTs might have been, their lot 

? tte S a , Ve8 ’ as W0 ,iave alread >' s «on. And as regards 
here onlv tv,’ 2h° m We ^ V ° a ^ ead y become familiar, we may repeat 
stan m 2 • i f 4 * 0 67 vvor ° drawn from all classes under various circuni- 

2s 2 3 mi3eraWe : “ StatUS 10 * ; but in spite of their low 

22ft? a 2? m S0Clet7 a P ° sitioa m some respects different from 
that of the despised classes to be noticed shortly. They could not be regarded 

hoi2ow’J2 la 5 i fce . r> . for the y had to work for their masters in manifold 

i2in h ? d dU e8 f A k ° h r P . mg thm masters in dressing and undressing, assist- 

Z W C T ^ Piepariug aEd ^ ^eir food, and cl ansing 

lacLd 2 w2T; 33 th6 J t0g0tter “ their master^ family, the? 
lacked the local isolation and external f*nmVnr»a 4 -* , * 

co^ntly, they were not boond up“,!toT^T, . * **" deSI " Sod CaSte8 ; 

now bwg strata of tho social struct™, of the day. 

THE DESPISED orohahl ti a ° f V *? 0 oasto to the Epics Hopkins says, “It is 
AND THE UN- f < >babl « at ad times the third caste was an elastic term 

ioucHiiu *- ^ v 2dtr” ot , s r M "™ : 

sometimes higher, but more oftenkwertbanX u"“'\ ' Vhich 

of these people were the hi,1-tribes «&£££?» fof^sZ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 


SttST''--"-"-'"* 


Cf. Nestield, Caste System, p. 0 • ]?:, 
J.,I, P.4S2; iu.p.52. ’ P ’ * 

J., 1X1, p. 325. 


Fiok, op. cii., p. 302 n. 
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such as leather-workers, fowlers, etc., all those useful 1 butandjLs- 
aareeable people whom tho Brahma^a despised and the Buddhist aSected to 
love and honour.”’ The distinction between the bright-colonied^W 
and the dark^oloured aborigines is to be seen as old as in the T edas at a period 
just following the Aryan immigration into India.* The Aryans as they 
spread throughout the country, could not but assimilate m themselves th 
natives, MiSure of races there could not but occur. But the progres of ht 
was very slow and was even retarded. While preserving the tradiaon of here¬ 
ditary customs, the fragments (of Aryan tribes) were reconstituted under the 
action of necessity and new interests, topographical or otherwise. T ^ exc u- 
sive rigour of the genealogical bond must have been somewhat^ impaired by 
this. The way was open to diversified principles of groupings. 

But the conquerors were evidently at a higher culture-stage than the 
native castes. And in course of time, as the Aryans began to settle in encl^cd 
villages, they, dominated more or less by an idea of real or supposed relation- 
,hip formed a corporate body. Then religious considerations intervened. 
Scruples of purity did not allow the Aryan settlers to follow certam profes- 
sions, nor even to receive into tbeir fold compatriots who fol owed them. Nc* 
only this. Even among those thus excludsed, the same fastidiousness tended 
to multiply barriers by establishing a scale of impurity among various trades. 

We meet a number of these low races in our stories, ™e lowest of 
these, and so frequently to be met with, are the Canolas. 

. They are not aUowed to live within the walls of a town or a 

CANDALAS. 5 e Thev Uve outside (oahinagare),* in a village, by 

themselves (Canddlagdmake)* Two Cabala brothers who 
know how to blow a Cabala flute (Canddla mmsadUpana), -^ow their 

« — »• «■» ** »*v f with 

caused impunty. In the betaketu Jataka w u . von’’lie 

proud of bis caste. On the way he meets a a- anxiety of 

asks, and tho latter replies, “I am a Cabala. And then the annetyof 

atmospheric purification arises in his mind. He tries to run aw r 
for fear lest the wind after touching tho Carla’s body might touch _ his own. 
He cries out loudly : ‘‘Crnseyou.youm^ Canda^outom^ 
and goes away quickly to wi ndward. 9 Inth q Malania » * > __ _. 

1. C. U. /., 1, p. 260. , L, V ma d© the first distinction— the 

2. C/. K. T. Shah, “The the aborigin-the Dasyu- 

first ancestor of the modern caste—which c r® ato< ^ ^ nC e of their lighter complexion.”— 

and themselves, the proud conquerors sweUing with arrogance oi ineir g 

The Splendour that was Ind. y p. 195. 

3. Senart, Caste in India . p. 193. 

4. J., IV, p. 376 : C/. Manu , X, 51. 

5. Ibid., pp. 200, 376, 390. u ere ^ rendering the term than the 

6. Fick, op. c it., p. 318. is probably more b ut see Coomaraawamy. 

Cambridge Translator who gives the meaning as art oi sweeping , 

J. A. O. S., 48, p. 281. 

7. J., IV, p. 390. 

9. J.! K Lf (Lea cantata, Kdlakanni, odhooata* yahiti catva vqena to.,a u pariMam 

agomaei). 

10. J., IV, p. 388. 
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Kow Sixteen thorn*nd Biah™^ lost their eoste (abrdhmane kiriwu) 
™f w ? they, unknowingly though, took food which had tma polluted byoon- 
taet ^ilh the leavings of a C^la’a meal (CahfdlucctiyfabfHilU,). And in 
the Satadhamjna Jatata,' a Bralium^ commits suicide because he haa eaten 
the k*vm& from a Casin’* dish. The fear of pollution la not confined to 
the Brahmans alone, A Cmtffila is on his any to the gate of the town, but 
wwouDtem the daughter of the Se#hi and, attracted by her beauty,stands 

S?f< JJ* ?* ou * thc culLftiQ of ier palanquin, sees him and 

»Bb. Iho is that l and as the answer con.™: “A my lady," 

she enes emt, Lah 1 l have w,- m something which brings bad luck 1" and 

Candida and mil- "r fle “ ll: ^ wnter ellc tur,ia ^k. Her eaoorta strike the 
[Sf£, -rh I 1 ”! ', M " leW * Jind fc '° awa y- 1 Similady do we find i.. I ho 
CuttrSambhXa Juiuha the two girl,polluted bv the sight ofa Chriik Both 

the gllb—ono a Softhi a daughter and tho other tpwkUo't dough for-come 

T»T' Tl » T '-V h0 tTO C&mtl *»*» : "Si* ^ avil onmn to see' 1 

^ and wash their ^ with perfumed water 
11 Li ^ | h T‘ 11,0 ,™ ltltudfl Cf ying, * 0 vile outcast™, you Lava m,ide 
the Two cLd/daT^ dnni, | VT 1 tioh W0lM kvc 00Et U3 nothing,” belabour 
t“er thi!^, ** " U1 ! lCt , ,ktt ^ When they ro- 

dfSf rn t i ° *t r: , “ <iu *• -*-* *- ««• up^ M 

" bLrtJl f «W to ThhkMili. "0^^ a cS t 
bt.come a proverbial expression, us it is even tonify. la the ,W« Jtituhi ■ 

^ n ,Un ; f *"** *“■ maJt * ■ ,«Wl of «£**. 

man oflow aasfat Tut ^ ****** ilD<i lLke a 

A Brahma designates his adultLj^ ! 

The iw™ not only despised and kept isolated from the «»l of 

TEEtB DKEiSL also. Thlu\^ b f ‘ te “ ‘™twmd appearance 

mufar-.™ ,, " ^seribed; olod in » bad red 

{hdijabcuidhfxnath), abo^T S a l,wvil *« u M* around him 

and an earthen pot in hand. 7 J uppen*urm*nt (pi m vubQhmntghdtim}, 

TL, ft* mn. , M «,, ., ad h to ^ t - TOH 

tUXBMt. from the met or tko mmiriatnii orj prwronl 

“ ssssssss ^•’»ourcss 

■Wirt stu^-there.’ SS"2 Takkaaila, dressed as Brab- 

— - —_ 1U ' ° u f iC 0cc *sion of a j9raS»kj navdcanalurn 

l> -—- - ---:_ 

12 . J-oJV, p. 370 . 

a. ;wi, pp. an>.|. 

/l ^ *- 113. ms ^ pmwii u™ la u lR 

Ok J-, IV, p. 2 UJ, 

AS Jrilaw Ox^ andppt. 
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(invitation to the Brahmans), the students are having a feast at a villager s 
house. One of the two brothers takes up a ball of hot rice and bums his 
mouth and asks the other in the Cabala dialect (i Candalabhasa) : Hot, 
is’nt it? The other too replies in the same dialect and both are us 
detected and driven out from the University. 1 

4s regards the professional work of the Candalas, the stories tell us very 
little. Excepting the mention of the two flute-players, 2 of the 
OCCUPATION, m-.ndcr of the old rubbish jinmpafisamkhdrako 3 and of one 
who burns corpses, 4 they do not say anything on the pomt. 
It should be doubtful, indeed, that their sphere of activity was so circum¬ 
scribed, though their low stage of culture prevented them from taking to higher 
professions, even that of an artisan. Their low position is thus summed up: 

“The lowest race that go upon two feet 
Are the Capdalas, meanest men on earth. 5 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Candalas, are the 
Pukkusas, 6 the Brahma pical Paulkasas. 7 These Pukkusns 
PVKKUSAS. were also most probably a non-Aryan race occupying a very 
low position in society. The Jatakas give us very little 
account of these people. Probably one occupation of theirs was that of 
removing dead flowers from the temples (pupphachuddaf.d.) 

Another non-Aryan race standing at a low stage of culture was that of 

, the Nisadas, the hunters in general, whom we saw in the begin¬ 

ning of our survey of the Economic life in those days. These 
Nisadas are, of course, the Naisadas of the Brahamauical Caste theory, which 
regards them as descendants of a Brahman by a Sudra woman 8 and assigns 
them the work of killing fish and the like. 10 The Jatakas, as we know, also 
give them the work of hunting and fowling. 11 Though this was t eir 
professional work,” says Fick, “they fell into contempt, for the occcupation 
of a fisherman or hunter which represents in itself the earliest and lowest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could not in India come to be held in respect, 
for this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the killing of a living being. 

Their low and despised position in society is indicated in various ways 
in our stories. In the Culla-Nandiya Jalaka * 3 itjs said t hat a Brah ma n s 


1. J„ XV. pp. 391-2. 

2. J., IV, p. 388. 

3. J., V, p. 429 : Cf. Manu, X, 52. 

4. J., V, p. 449-G. 335— chavadahakayh : cf. Alanu, Lc. 
k r tat „ *mv? n on . ta*; «/i r/i nn »'i nAJutmA iamne 


s. 

R T TTT ™ iqaT* __nn fts ft • tV dd 205-G 7-9; 303-G. 72; VI, p. 142-G. f>36. 

O. J., Ill, pp. 194-0 UvT. W-y * I*, PP* , j ltAnL-a n. PIlLL'UXCl IB A 

7. Cf. Brhadara nyaka Upanisad, 6, 4. 13. According to the Law Books, ft 1 

*” W“v k S mS OlwZv. Them SunTrn ,in S .i ”01 In. 

•»£ CMiw uip* 3“ ijf- at s* sera 

faded flowers (from temples and palaces). 1 was despisod by me , 
fPnrnvA^ OblAnlrfmr RtnLlAfl- I). 159, 


reproved.*' Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha , p. 159. 
9. Cf. Manu, X. 8. 

10. Ibid., X, 48. 


111 Lior Stance, J., II. P.132 ; HI. p. 97 ; IV, PP-3«4, ^i^V. PPj HO. 337 

12. op. cit., p. 322 : Cf. for Greek hunters, Zimmern, Greet Commonwealth, p. JJ 

13. 3„ II, p. 200. 
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youth, coming straight from Takkasila, takes to the occupation of a hunter 
as he cannot earn his livelihood by any other art. Similarly, the words cf 
the king in the Rohantamiga Jdtaka' asking the hunter to give up his sinful 
occupation (pdpam) and advising other means of livelihood, such as agricul¬ 
ture, trade, lending money, indicate the low estimate in which this profession 
was held at that time. Elsewhere the son of a Setthi makes his friend- 
hunter to give up his profession.* The Nisadas also, like their fellow-men 

e a h\ a iv e outside villages and towns, in a village by themselves 
(mgarato amdure ekannin nesadagamakc). 3 

In the same category of despised classes come the Sapdkas, the £mpd- 
SAPAKAS. ^ as Brahmaflical theory whom Maim 4 calls as the 

, ... . descendants of a Ksatriya by an Ugra woman. A verse in 

the luatanga Jdtaka 8 says : 

You know we live on what we chance to get 
Rise! let the low-caste churl enjoy a bit.” 

Besides these despised people whom Fick likes to call ‘‘ethnical castes” 6 

LOW-PRO- , * y Were lield to gether by a common race, we meet with 

FESSIONAL ® . S rou P 3 of People who, by thoir mean word, were also 

CASTES. despised and isolated from the ‘civilized 5 castes of the 

< • 1 x F e0 Jr' Tteso are characterized by Fick as Tow oro- 

inTtWref 5 I r K r ““ 8 “"Ting on manual work 

and, therefore, low and then deepieed in the eyes of the more refined and leie- 

Se "» rt «y>: ‘Nowhere in antiquity have 

if-^ 

n'oS” °t *1 h0USch ° M -. T !‘ e A >'““ s settled in villagTnnd’rt faTcom- 
ok S! Z m n C r n ’ had CVen less need ‘0 follow them in India than 

the aborigines or of the Peebles whose hvbrid d^l *? f emain thc lot of either 
to the same level... .the fear' of defilement do T ^ felegated them 
the Arvans • tho okr,' • 1 1 n cnt °' ose d a number of professions to 

condition of domestic slavef and drivenhTd^ ^ ^ *F dividuality to the 
of manual trade, were led both bythe J«t° the Mind alley 
the Aryans to form themselves into1 by tbe influence 

to be the connecting link.” 7 ^ ps m the P r °fo s s ion seemed 


L 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


J., IV, p. 422-0. 112. 

j., m, p. si. 

J., II, p. 36; IV, p. 422 . 

X. 19, 38; 51. 

6 . utt !^ a pin<fr* labhalam eapdko. 
See Manu, A.I, 45. Among these are also the 4 a ** t * lese into mixed cast* 
Ugga, in J VI pp 3 53-G.(?) and 490-G. 1714 wh^" F P ‘ 363 G - 248. and tl 
Bnihmana by a Vadya woman and of a Ksatriyk bv t Iff . C< “ lod by Slanu Pendants of 

8-9: Senart remarks: “the explanation of’ Sud ? woma n respectively. M - 

flagrant imposaibilities condemn it at sight’* T m. 000 never ^ deceived 

7. op. ctt., pp. 202-3; C/. Fick. op "cil. p^ and m 1 ' 


Manu, 

anyone 
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la the Rathakdras and the Verns, we have to see 
VtNA8,RATHA. despised professional castes. The prince of the Kkatfahrta 
karas AND Jdtaka 1 tired of kingly life longs to be bom in such 
OTHERS: 

low-classes: 

“0 had I but been born from courts aloof, 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

I should have lived my days to the end in peace, 

Nor died a victim to a king’s caprice.” 

Similarly do we find in the Kusa JitaTca * the term Vena used in contempt. 

Here we can see the low estimation of these castes. As the words them¬ 
selves indicate, the Vems are bamboo-workers and the Rathakaras the cam- 
■vre-builders • professions bounded them, later, into castes Other such 

or Venukara) 3 also the weavers (pesakard : tantavaya)* and the barbers {mtta 
pita). 5 

Such then wore the social groups in the days of the stones under consi¬ 
deration. We have deliberately left out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included m the social structoe fo^it h d 
renounced almost all its relations with the mundane world. This i.the, class 
of Samarm, the recluses of whom we intend to speak later ob 
the Religious conditions of the times. Here we only mention them n 
not to lose sight of them, for they influenced a great deal in the social wor gs 

of the time. 

We hope, it will have been sufficiently understood from the feregomg dis¬ 
cussions that, even though the social structure of the day was, theoretically, 
based on caste-groupings, caste was seldom an index o -ocatimi « «™1 
relationship. On the other hand, love of society and Mow-ship^t ^Ung 
in which aU consideration of caste was completely sunk, we» the pre^mma^ 
characteristics of the social working of those days ^nomicrfly-and 
economic considerations are always in the fore ron -ic P®°P ^ .... . 6 

into three main classes : upper, middle and lower-Ht«am M ^ta#t^ 
Tliese were the proper classes known to the ordinary people, who did not care 
to see to what caste a particular individual be onge 

” 1. J„ VI. p. 142-0. 636: “ Van nunaham ^yeyya Ra&akMen va Pukbuakuletu 

va Tenetu va jayeyyath." , „ 

2. J., V, p. 306-0. 57 : “ Fen* tvam an ca»tfaU... 

3. J., IV, p. 251. 

4. J., I, p. 356— “l&makakamma" __„ 

5. J., HI, pp. 451-2. ''^^J^^^^vlagada^o. p. 36: “Uccani- 

fi - h’ 248-G > 2 °i ^'I^’aivea detailed groupings as: Tayiuaratalavaramafambxya 

yamajjhxma" ; the same work, p. 8, gives detaiie gr p e mavors bankers and merchants. 
WuZbiyatem saUhavaha ; kings, princes, nobles, governors, majors, bankers 
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CHAPTER II 


KTJTUMBA OR THE FAMILY 

The unit of society was, as it has been till the present day, the Ktdumba 
„„„ * _ , ,°. r the fam ?y which comprised a patriarch, his wife (or wivesh 

s unmamed daughters, and his sons with their wives and 
children. Marriage in this period was usually monogamic, 
“f »*»>"» *»»t limited mainly to the richer 
master n-iii, e i a °i V ty * j.v Q - t ^ e household, the patriarch was the head and 
and KorT S p + ° ^ 0tl ^' V ’ v '^ e was mistress but dependent 

fZIl ’ the the position of women per se wo 

shall shortly try to get a clear idea. * 

Children were naturally the happy comer of the household. Prayers for 

children' JR?* C “ Wero not uncommon. 1 On the birth of a 
REN- child, neighbours and relatives came with offerings 

was a dav t0 parents of the new-born child. 2 There 

were usaaflv or Mming the child (ndfnagahanadivasa.) 3 Names 

Tr tlTSs Z 6 ! 1 t e i those of the ancestor, or from the mother’s 
navatnim was nerfom /° f. m tlie case of a gul a sacrifice called the 
of difference was mail T • ^ i after . tlle birth. 5 It seems that a feeling 
ances of the kina in fh e _ t ^ ,e . ea _ a gul and a boy as the following utter- 

laJca Jdtaha 7 suggest ^“Ifft i*?? ° f * hc P Urohita m the Uddd ~ 

it be a bov hrina *• * i ’ s P end t^ 8 r mg on her nurturo; but if 

sii&s tips 

ment have been the verv life-breath ofS h ’ “ err y- makin g and <W* 
Unando ca pamddo ca sadd “ * U l 0Xmt ™ 3 and “ aI1 ageS 

making hills from the dustbeaps < o ?h fi S , ^ ^ “ 0Ur 8t ° neS ’ 

ing basket (nice training for their laS v * T” 

foot of the banvan tree at the ! * f ) ,’ the urchins playmg at the 

ride o„ ,-o.u.g bells of l rtwflT, f ,1 ". '“T" “ * 

refusing to go to the field -< "ideal iaxaS3ing the P oor mother by 

*■* *****- 7 ' 


a. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


* ‘*98 • VI * 

a&peUika*ombhamri,P~ 485-G. 1700—“no mahyam maUitam 

, VI, p. 522-G. 1958. 


1. J., II, p. 328 ; V, p. 312. 

2. J., V, p. 127. 

I 332. 

nurruim , no 

6. J 

J-, I, J* 

J-, IV, p. 298. 

J-. II, p.127; VI, p. 513. 

J-. V, p. 330-GG. 177-8 
J., VI, p. 559-G. 2235. ' 

Ibid., p. 64. 

J., Ill, p. 202. 

J., I, p. 194. 

J-, VI, p. 377. 

J-. IV, p. 428-G. 132 "puad tviala M • 

10M... pannajavtna tampanna tammodanti 


tato UUo. 
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DOMESTIC 

LOVE. 


Of domestic .ffectioa sad happiness m have a ram representati on in oar 
stories. Folklore, portraying, as it does, the real itomestm 
life, has always been highly prized, lhe ]»in ■ ami y 
system was, in those times, it seems, free from the vices 

that attend it at the present time. 1 

The relation of child and parent was clearly one of affection, as a rule; 
for the father is regarded as the type of all that is an • 
are recomiized as god-like. 2 * 4 5 ‘Brahma hi mdtdpitaro pubbacanya ti vuccare. 
so we are told in the Sona-Nanda Jdlaka, which deals beautifully withthercla_. 
lions of parent and child. Supporting parents in their °ld age ^ considered 
an imperative duty, enjoined by religion and, more so, by tradition, 
have, in the Vessanlara Jdlaka* a noble and sublime representation ot . 
parental iove, that precious bond between parent and child which is se 
evident. We observe Vessantara and Maddi respectfully mabng obeisance 
to his father who with his hand strokes them pleasantly. 6 7 Elsewhere wo 
have a vivid picture of a beautiful girl “like a nymph of heaven fanrnng he 
father with a palm-leaf as he lies on a little bed "o allay discomfort after h 
early meal. Children sitting down to meals with their parents, instead 
waiting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decay of respect 
towards parents. 8 The relation between brothers and sisters wa3 also, as 
rule, happy. “The name of a brother a strong link is found, to join those a 
to each other” : So we hear in the Matiisa Jdlaka 9 and in another we hea 
that sisters surely are loving towards their brothers. 10 And it t ie 1 e 
prevailed among the folk that: 

“A father’s, or a mother’s pain or sister’s to relieve 

A man should never hesitate his very life to give,” 11 12 the utterance 

that: 

“A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the cry of ‘Dear Father’ to bear”* 2 

is as true and sincere as it is natural, since this human bondage is eternal and 
all-pervading. 

1. Cf. “ But India aimed at the sublimation of the institution of the 

rately connived social and political purpose.” S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through the 

Agee, II, p. 280. . 

2. J., VI, p. 364 “Pnbbadevatd nama mdtapitaro. 

4. *276,325: iv,pp.45,90,280-G, 10; 417. v, p.492-GG.433-4. 

5. J., VI, pp. 479-594. 

6. Ibid., p. 584-G. 2407-8. 

7. J„ UI, p. 283. 

«: p. 50-G. 58. *Ahgam etarh manussanambhdtd loke pavuccaU.' 

10. J., Ill, p. 165 “ Bhaginiyo nama bhatusu sasneha.' . , WA . n 

11. J VI d 587-G. 2432: mdtula — maternal uncle- was a term of affection used bet oe 

men and men :’ J., II, p. 301. For the importance of this mother’s brother in the Epics and t c 
Pwranaa See Siddhanta, op. cit ., pp. 125*6. . .. „ 

12. J., Ill, p. 50-G. 59 —''Tata ti putto vandamano ham pet % hadayam pttu . 
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But the iitaMt aublimity lm in tho udootion of a mother towards h«i 

MOTHER, AND - ' 4^^ T ' 1 ^ s ^° r ^ full of pathos jiiuJ happing, 

i'ILLLI 1 . 1 aQ| i sorrows J hopes and faitra, pretoruing thin 

f ., , r ^ 5peot °f hlinwn lovo > they may veil stand out w one 

of the subKmcst pieces of world’s Folklore 

<“* *”• »"“«"« before l*, in nil sob- 

nmtj, the Inina of loon tint always i, between potent. „„a children. Tf „ 

“• ** «».. *m «d Kan,In, living 
in.hemut yonthe IfawloyM. The two brothers tender their parents, do 
evor, linns for them. Later on tho elder reproaches tin yuurier for not 

" ni “*•«» CO .way elsewll. 
-?£ **” "»™ ‘bon seven ™,r s hi returns, tho 

tttsxzzsssz sr, r t *"T ,a 

heart at lost, on,I then soj,: («»*'.*» he, bond, and keeps her 

"Just ns the tender bo-tree ahoot in slinkon by tbo Moat 
6o throbs my heart with joy ot.i e htofK.nd.cou».t lost, 

Kondn, mothnde, o, in , dronnt returned I soon, ,o 
Half mod and jabihwt I ery, •Sondtt comes bwh to me.’ 

But ,f on wak,„g I should tied rny Xnudn e ono o.nv, 
lo 8 -tor sorrow then Wore my ^ * . * 

Bmh to ht, parents dear to-day Kendo ot lost Ln, oL, 

ZZSZrSr**'*'*-*'**-. 

lhou to thy rather s Wonts attond-Knndn shall mine fulfill.* 

Tho Mowing gaihas, a HI] morn oWT* wt, r 

tinnato raothur with uj] her ipys otul u„i W Ul ° of an aC “- 

Words worth could: ' nineties, taoro sublimely than even 

"Croving o child in prayer, she kneel, each h„]y abrino We 
ibe ehonomg .morons .w, „„„ , ffi| , > “ ,, 

Progaiutt m course of tima ski Ikfe ilM 1m 1 , r °‘ 

And 6IB1I tbo nncocsdoua bah* 1 ■ ! d °* In nffmga grow*. 

Her treasure for o Z;“!, h “::r £ri00 ' 1 '» **"■ 

Thm, briu, it Jh and - 

Wr^p^ 

W.tehin g.,rhdo, P on 
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Mb fostering nurse she may be called, to cherish thus Ler boy ^ 

What gear his sire and mother linvo she hoards for him, ‘may >c, 

She thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thee. 

‘Do this or that, my darling boy, 1 * * the worried mother cries, 

And when lie's grown to man’s estate, «ha still laments and aig * 

He goes in reckless mood to sec a neighbour's wife at night, 

Bhe fames and frets, ‘Why will he not return while it is light. 

Oat of the four ridilc lik* questions placed boSuio the wise Mohusadha 
by the king, the two are wurthy of our attention here. The hist is: 

"He strikes with hands and feat, ho beats the futm, 

And ho, 0 king, U dearer than a husband; 4 

and in solving thi» the wise man says: "Whena child on the mother slap 
happy Lind playful beats Ida mother with hands and feet, pulls her hw, beats 
her fie with his fed, she says, ‘Little Rogue (Corapum) why do you beat mol 
and in love she presses him close to her breast unable 10 rostrum her auction, 
and kbscs him; and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father. 

The second question Is * 

“She abuses him roundly yet wishes him to be near; 

And ho, O king, is dearer than a husband. 1,1 

The solution of this is thus beautifully given: "thu child of seven years, who 
can now do his mother’s bidding, when he is told to go to the field or to the 
bazar, sap: If you will give mo this or that sweetmeat, I will go I she says 
•Here my »n,’ and gives them; then he eats them and sap :. J os. 7™ *' 
in the cool shade of the h«ust! and I am to go out on your business . He ninhis 
a grimace, or mocks at hot with gestures, and won t go, She 15 j y i c£J' F 1 ■ ’ 
up a stick and cries: 'Get out, may tho thieves chop yon up mo _j 
{gactha, cord lam tittinfakhon#ikam chiwfantu): So she abuses him r™ r " - 
as much os oho will; but what her mouth spooks she docs not wish at a Li, ana 
30 she wishes him to be near. He plays about the livelong day ( ant at, even ^ 
uot daring to come homo he goes to tho house of some kinsman JLfl ' 

motlicir watcb«s like road for hi« coming, and him not, an , t n * _ 

he durst not return, has Let heart full of pain; with tears streaming from her 
eyes, she searches the houses of her kinsfolk, and when die 6008 her son, she 
hugs and kisses him and squeezes him tight with both her arms, and love* hi 
more than ever, aa she cries : “did you take oven my words in earnest ? M 
mai?mp:tso,£a?!(ini Jiadrit/n fhdpexi} 1’ thus, a mother ever fovea her son more i 
the hour of anger." _ 


l. Ibid., pp. 320-30-00- 166-172: tU. p 323-0- 11- 

a J.. VT, 378-0. fill art haiirhi pbbhi wstMl «a wn#ii witon 

So Vf raja piya t»nl«ianioWipa**ii». 

Aklrvoii jrilfcilaBWW dgooiai ea‘ wo w-Aoli 
So vt raja piy» Mi tprtMM I. 


3 . lbvL t $.3 77 - 0 , 
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And, then, who can ever forget the slim and tender-hearted figure of Maddi, 
wife of that Prince-sage Vessantara, pining for her dear children Kanha and 
Jah, for she has been late in returning to the hermitage being obstructed on the 
way ? Her feelings are hard to be reproduced here in piecemeal. They should 
be experienced from the story itself, the Vessantara JataJca , ’ the noblest and 
the sublimest in the whole of the Jdtaka collection and, to our mind, in the 
world’s literature or folklore. 

We only quote this verse spoken by the boy Jali, bereft of his mother : 

‘‘How true that saying seems to be 
Which men are wont to tell: 

Who has no mother of his own 
Is fatherless as well* ” 2 


But, are we here all along playing upon mere sentiments and poetic im- 
agination, and have no basis on the realities of life ? The suspicion does arise 
but we cannot share in it. We cannot for a moment believe ourselves that all 
ese are mere ideas, and do not reflect real life. No piece of folklore can ever 

“foir wit ieai We: if ie d ° es ’ is s ° metting eise > bnt not a 


object to our contention that domestic love and 
famih tio were in those days on a sound footing. 

The son, after marriage which was largely controUed by his parents as 

JBTTEAEA "h tU TO,, house and under 
JETTBAKA. the control of hi, father. Bnt clearly a, the father', years 

theeUestaan.- Xte^ry ht’^r 10 ;?* 110 " ‘ he shouldMS r° f 

familv orrmerH- * ;+■ f tbe son looked after the 

hands of the mother.* Brothers^erfeSS'^t TT^f T f* T 

estate.® It seems probable that tU d ** l / baMB ° f the famiy 

to break upas soon as the « ST tendenCy .*?** 

the vicinity of one another tot mutiiat *' S °f WOuld then st3 ^ m 

way, the little knot of houses of the ^ a f ,3tance ' In this 

together form the nucleus of the second st JetttT \ 5* 

minant feature of the sociology of the times * PIC 


1. 

2. 


3 . 

4. 

5. 
ik 


J * VI » PP^ 4S0-593, specially galhwt 221% wqq 
I tid., p. 533-G, ^W^SacJ^T^f^ 

nara lira evam a harhsa 
yaem n atthi tala mm 

rt t FilA natt *i talheva to." 

C/ for motherly feelings, ibid., pp . j^on cr „ 

J-, V, p. 320-G. 1«: Jtffhakai/^^ , 

J., I, pp. 226, 337 ; HI, pp . 50 3U0 Ji h ’ e ^ or brother of a woman's husband. 
J., IV, p. 1. VP ’ dW • °f- Subbarao, op. cil., p. 9. 

J„ III, pp 67, 300, 302-GG, 106-108. 








CHATTER III 

TOE RELATIONS 


Throughout Llstory Man hi* ruimmerJ a *xml bemfb^ “u^g 

Sociability h indeed a common mstmct m every 
HAT! OR THE - 


Af’lJUAlOT- 
AJJCE3. 


ity is mcioou » w“““™ — . . 1...1 

being. This is hminoualy clear from our to which dai 

_ JSfaim wd Animal alike. To keep J««K S^SSt 

by ,d.tion. i. nn MM of oJf pr.~rr.tioo tto ^ of tbr 3, ■ 
SlhmJiMh,’ amb thi. in .marled MM>- *J*”• ^, t 

c.rpcntor, think. to himself, whan grown ■ ?P* L ^ ir midit j 

io to, fore.; what if X to»h out uf ^J™ 1 ' “ i J 1 ” ^ , ivM amid* 

£ SETSTSSh ££*? their common to. 
£“JfwS-l SST—— for the .ll-ambracing 

maxim : 

"United friend*. like forest trees—it is a pleasant sight . 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright. 3 

Of C0U ™ there always are gradations in relationship from the family 
oowlToiTf. to -« of intorcta: 
a aiiwgyo— fatter, nutter, fdato. tinman and 

tb( , D w™s which (rives some of the prominent circles of this reUtiousmp. 
Bl S7LJ Adri appear* to be an all-embracing terra and * 
be met with in tho Stories It is a term U**d not so much m 
relations {«fchfta> aa in the much wider sense of an acquaintanc^r^h ^ ^ 

"riu-L- ns 

out taking one's into confidence, Hfen rta kin^, ^ 

hia OV*T :uk 1 above hi* officer and subjects. ^ 

bv hi< *»>.« Tte Mti (totters togotter »n.l ternento over to 

3 its memtera. 7 Tho wealth;-, if te h -M .0.1 

bi.vtoth.long with hi. AW in orrim tot te nap orn fan. _ 


i. J., IV, pp- -mi! 

»- Ibid,, p. S44-Q. 101. 1C8-^I tn rftW&Ki KunaAfti tkato ; 

— — —■**• “ 

“Tv, m. .<* n. a 

r,. J., IV. p. 131-00. M, 103 I i V, p. l«bO-*'*?■ jaM 

6 . ,T, ( B, p. »3—G. 081 4raWwA‘ ttro «***» k*’!'" w* 

7. J., IV, p. 51. 
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heaven. Maya tvam samanuftftdto sotthim passatu ft a take.' says a fowler 
while setting free a bird he had caught. The liberated bird expresses the 
wbT fZZS.lTJ E i mm luddaka nowhssu saha sabbehi ftdtihi Ho 
{ uT iS M° faU the Uat > 3 kingdom (rotfa), relations 
wealth (toam) are the three things worth consideration by a 
^ ^ a Qt n P f m , Ce - , A widowed queen, big with child, arriving to an unknown 
city was asked as to whether there was any ft at aka, relation of hers in that 

“One mortal dies-to kindred ties bom in another straight : 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is on this associate” 6 ° 

ZZ nfnl * the D * saratha Jdtaka - To have a respectable position in the 

of his ftdti! pw e T TT ° f the hlgll63t aim9 of tb e people. 7 Blessings 

safe 6 So intense islr K JT T*- ’’ ^ SUrrounded b ->' them he is always 

f tht.h a deadTul °f ^ a parrot never its t£ 

tnougn a dead stump, because it is its ftdti and its sakhd . 6 

had mMt P"> b »bly. » circle of relation, whore oaato or oreed 

tracted in such ftdtis* ' 10Q ’ ** marnage as we shal l presently see was con- 

Earn more wri ud atrongor than the boad bet „ om on individu#1 
MITT A— Numerous a ‘ ^ W83 tbe tie friendship (metl%). 

high value of friondsuS To? ° f e “ m l’ Iif J r ,h ° 

and dearer than his ftdti. “ P ‘ T a man » a fr«end was nearer 

ful appearances. TherTfore'cautio^i? ?* th ® WOrId is ful1 of deceit ‘ 
have friends. But if they be sense-lackin^^ eVeIy 8te P* You may 
min you, even as the son, i n the Mnl- may turn out y° ur foes and 

while slaying the gnat, or as tho !,TV deft his father’s skull, 

drawing the flies away.'*« Unthinl^ * a * d ^ ow her mother, while 

anybody and everybody, share the'fftTn? S C ?. ntractin S .friendship with 
of the jackal Giriya, 12 orofthe sia r a *. 10n ^ an °ja at the hands 
pet elephant, 13 or again of the wlml ndasamana gotta at the hands of his 
- - 1 ^ Wh0, ° famd y of the iguanas (godhd) at the 

2.’ £’Iv!’p P p. « 2 8 -G? 98° “*** adhigamma ~ c/ . IV p 127> G 92 . 

I] nadubHati. 

6 . J., IV, p. 127-0.90. 

s' £ rv! p. S& Jej? 

9. J., in. p. 492-5. GG. 23,28, ,.amiUa nappasahanti." 

10. J.. I, pp. 247-G. 43 . 

11 . Ibid., p. 249-G. 44 . 

12 . J., HI, pp. 323 and GG. 10-13 

13. J„ II, pp. 42 ff. a n d GG. 21-22, 
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land, of one single ehanreieon ““1 tX 

tendered by a father-an eipenenccd man-to h» growing 
susceptible to a woman’s seductious charms: 

“One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient pro\ e, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend— 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey kind 

And found unstable, be not thou inclined, 2 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin d. 

Great stress is °"i°Tthe SmdwtamL Amoses for himself 

"d^Tb^ 

constant intercourse affects his e ow, a become the friend 

as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the ^ a 

of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a is intimacy with a 
band of Kusa grass, the grass wdl acquire a p i ^ aQquire pleasant 
fool; but if a man binds up myrrh in of his 

odour, so is intimacy with the ™ 4 5 6 7 8 ®- t of ^ let not the wise man follow 
own actions like the ripeness o ^ « Sukho b have sappuruseU satigamo'’: 
tbe wicked but follow the good. Punnaka the Yakkba 

friendship with the good bring, happrness so sa y . tom * , 

general. Counties indeed are the jT^Ltely felt by the 

from any outside danger the need of a friend w<.s 

people. 

Mittam sahdyam ca karonti panditd 
Kale akdle sukham dsayana .* 

,t was through his friend's help 

could his home in safety see, an , was savc d, as he him- 

however small and weak he mig t e, ^ Mahdukkma Jataka* where we 
self admits (si gala mama panad ). k whether he had 

hear the Hawk proposing a marriage to a she-hawk wn 

any friend-for they must have some one who her words are , 

ss °hirw 

4. J., VI, p. 314-0.1379. 

5. J., IV, p. 291 -G. 46. 

6. J., U, p. U2-G. 78. 

7. J.,1I, p.29-G.14. 

8. J., IV, pp. 289 -B- GO. 44 * 61 - 
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ship-m the minds of those who might have heard this story or among whom 
it originated. And people in those days, as even now, must have had to pass 
through bitter experience m contracting, and, all the more so, in maintaining 
heir friendship; and it was from this experience that they learnt for 
themselves, and tried to warn their fellow-brethren, that to the slanderer’s 

Me J? i but°L*° Uld ° eVel le,ld * *"• f “ ' sl “ der P-* 3 “ 

“On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mother’s breast, 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord—” 8 
a great psychological truth indeed! 

the < t0 ^ 0lUK f * n a true fr' CQ d are enumerated in 

tenee of tli a • ° a ° d are simple and indicative of the early exis- 

Thev are • he ^° sc j ciet y m a strange land surrounded by unfriendly people.’ 4 
at his return 'T/l” °v nd when i 3 away from home, feels delighted 

wisWs^ a Tw 1 ^ ^ geQtIe WOrds when aiI ^> » ^ong his well- 

en f mieS ’ restrains ot bers from speaking evil of him, is in 
S3,,T h h0SC Wh ° PraiS6 him ’ extola Ml ^sdom and praises his works, 
Prosperity and feels downhearted at his fall, open 3 ^ secrets 

fCeUat a ban <^ want o hS company and 

expresses the desire that he might also meet with the same. 

., . without reason, such feelings are constantly expressed “Adversity 
it is said, makes strange bedfellows and th« w. j • 

a small statp nnt , ? and the limited circle of acquaintances in 

them lar<relv ,1 i P ° SI 10n ® lve adequate protection to individuals made 

alliances in which 

consideration of caste or creed had practicaUy no place.” 3 

P P C ^ii^ 3 , 6 3 . rao r 60 ver were, as they even now are in remote 

HOSPITALITY, was also o^n to ^ ° f friendahip 

i j f „. these strangers. They also became 

of friendly motives ResiH n< j t Ilcl3 ’ u P on som e practical demonstration 

of a stranger by accepting from 1dm food^d 5^’ the ho3 P itality 

bind the guest and the host in Ho, /•’ 8nd shclter * was enou g h t0 
expressed to Puppaka, the Yakkha f " ends J 1, P- wise Vidhura thus 

attitude: “In whosesoever house’s maf^/l^^T ° f ““ unfriendl> ; 
receives there food and drink lot him “ dw ®“ 8 . ° Ve “ ^ ° Qe n ' ght ’ 8nd 
him in his mind ; he 

1. J., Ill, p. I51-GG. 189*92. 

2. J., Ill, p. 193-G. 64. 

I “m*. 899 °- 
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* , r_,. m wound** 1 Such a hart-friend was 

badd that hitherto f or a little while the refuge, who 

likened unto u tros that shftlterud e 

sought u.. A. ho,t a July it ■> *■» 

n#MM) by washing and anointing his “f ^ 

(wannm). ■ Rightly says the merchant in th« P$U 

“The custom of our family-’ twas so 
Received by m from ^'-' a ^ng ago— 

Is to provide the arranger with a boat* 

Supply his riBcds, bring water for his r«et. 

And every guost a* kinsman dear to treat. 


Aim evctjK 

The same word* might Still be heard in some remote village or the oLaer 
of this ancient land. _ _ 


*»j sHJj.'i ! -ff LS «-«i for: i— uj-^pbi 

pound): J., Hi, p, 440 . 

4. J„ HI, p, L20-G, 1478. 


» 









CHATTER IV 

POSITION OF WOMAN 


Having had a cursory glance over the structure of society, the various 
classes of winch it w*b comped and then the units of Society. U , the family 
and the relations, wo now pass on to examine the diffident ospucU, the different 
fields, into which the manifold activities of the people in those days revealed 

“rT* A" 7“ ° bj 'f here wiU be to depict reel life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general ma*s of the people among whom, for the mast 
part, these wLuries originated, life material as wall w spiritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in Ancient India, if the family was the 
uuiL of the social lab™, domuaiic or household affairs centred in no less degree 
round the woman. The picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeble, has the lady of the house in the centre of the canvas. 

In order tu underjtaud and estimate fairly the position of woman in those 
,, ^ a ‘ Vft W , T Lwr> t H MS of evidence in the stories : the ono is 
i C • ,k tIBot statements about her, scattered here and there, 

^ X j l ® tbe other is what wo obtain from the actions 

f t pski P b y >7 the ictLLjlu cfruactersm tha stories themselves Tho 
former evidoucc,a a . wua l J should be JmudM with caution, for such p^ges 

p. ° r t * vov " u y P^J^cU-red m tone and substance. Moreover, they are 
often contradictory, as is natural, and it may not bo possible to reconcile state¬ 
ments found in one place with those in another. On the other hand, the 
sunplo stones, when outstripped of didaotic garment, give ns a firmer ground 

^*3 bh * abstratt Id not be whoU> Z 

atmoanhere with t k° U f t0 bow fjir ^ c >' hannoniae with the general 
lT»htZ L th M TOd * d m lhfl 9toriefl - % doing so we shall 

ua w * n as J Lk Bld * of 
1¥lu P™w thRi we ata gouig to see. 

0U aT“ •"* tie ** -*- - ■» ■■ *£-• 

l'k> licit “’S® “ “Kuolly "poet in Inr fetter’, toma. To lh» Biodn 

id. nuuoai u ." 1 ^ 1 ^ i “ I 1 <rtI,wn,for - w i ol »wwirlaiideci)nDmic 
to asvfl hiH^f tin * ^ 33lne93 tJw *’ho haa bean considered fit 
in old age (in practice) ' jet Iind to Alport him 

cannot bo denied; it i against human £7 “ *5* tte lUlturit! * tiC>E 
tion between a boy and if gul ^ U thw *«* 30,110 distm ^ 

__ _ ’ ** * abova . ^ was only outwardly, A 

1. The birth oi . , . , "T" 

t u * a t*&**t> m pimi iOjifl™ tn J Vo va Jfr* Mpo ° ■* “ *'8® Ul-ludk i C/. r*i> 

m «V-U. i*- J y 1 °J9naiR jwocAiia/wUivi na^ihd nori nrjiihvr J., 1U, 


CHILDHOOD. 





POSITION OP WOilAN 


ST? 


b* sod . girl reooive care »d **“ *»* t™”' 8 ’ “ J5li “ ,ld 

Kah^aiio^ do* ^ , , 

— jSaisrJiswaras 

tures and in symbolical language. e ™ r shall be (Immortal: 

(i»Kiro);” m reply to the (plastron, „ , k( vi ultout her father’s 

aha answers, “Fur the god of old time (father) ^ ;i ,ked 

occupation, ahu says, Ho ina^s ,< . w whence those who 

about the plate of in' busineaa-lik* dealings. She 

gp comae not again (cemetery). » uJCnAand by the four wicked coun- 

discovars the treachery porpetr. c . - causing a breach between 

caters, Sonata and others. These men dM«'JJJJJ and send them to 
the husband and wife, steal ^ing® ^ ^ ^ at u ^ b(3 at ,, eTlget i 0 f theft. 
Mahosadha’H house through u A ■ fe * iiJfcftir™)—day, month. 

But Amain writes down all part-odars onPJJJ^ b £^f t fc she 

ib« MnK 5 ofii» “ ri ^^ udtoibarl. Sts abo IBM*•*• 

Uut tts gill's tomation was, evsn fairly, attend' . ' even »t boms tbo 

built arsedj for l»>y» ' *SS» to™ »•> “■‘tiUM ‘tore. Aad 
ckl hardly gets any education.* 

But it is very probable that music and ^.^^^l^Vhcnever a 
jit* in which women held sway i* t,a ^* ” - bl 

£» is made in pmisc of i*S?£2 

referred to an skilled in amgmg and dancing (Ai«ain 

aoBesu}. It is Kapha, and not Jili, who can sing. 

But beyond .hi. tb« fc »o*i“S -«• » to add .tout tor 

Tta neat stags of» t-onnm » you*. '*'*? "* W ^ 

tnariiage. , 

^ jsctTarss; 

K^nnob- tSTsS .?£*. 1 -**■ 

AllLE AGE: wlLa *“ ^ 6DCl|i „ u 0 f ^ grown up, and fit to he 

age when girls aro S P° K , , - 2 ker twentieth 

8 ^-_ t A-, tho other head & gi rl F 6 " 111 * OB _ 

given away m nmmage. 1 v __———-—— 

***** “ ! »“ 0l8, 230 G ' 


MUSIC A 
UANCDTC. 
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jofti or more without getting married was a rare, quite *n exception^ caw. 
In the Arriba Jainka, one of the four daughters of a merchant of Beared 
thus totes an oath {wjxriAo} before the false ascetic; 

"Let the maid that robbed % tree, vainly for a husband sigh, 

Past her teens though she may be, and on thirty verging nigh,’" 

This, inter alia, suggests that though the girl getting married at 
sixteen or so was the general cuatom, circumstances did, sometimes, for™ 
them to remain without a husband (appotika kwtrfnio) for some time more.* 
The son a age at the time of marriage is also genera Uv given as IG; 1 but if 
seems probable, at least m the case of the Khattiyus and the Brahmun ^ and 

41 those who went out for education at that age, se we.aw, that twenty arte 

wasi the age cfmamage, After all, there cannot hu, as there never have been, 
such hard and fast rules *9 regards marriageable ago. The bride of equal 
age, (tultfovaya) for instance, in not unknown." 

Similarly, limitations on marriage imposed by Bralim&nie usage and 
___ injunctions are conspicuous by their absence in the stories, 

nrjJffte' MA ** T- T*. sk^r-marriage is not quite unknown- In the Utfayi 
*““•£ leaving aside the doubtful case of Bam* and St» 
_ D . ln the Jataho* wn find Prince Udava marrying his 

Ul0 ^ l, bom of * <lifiotc “ 

The marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both m 

the Asikkkhfiw and the Mudupdfii Jatakw , 7 wo see a king 
giving away his daughter in marriage to his sister o sou 
It was thb form of cousin-marriage Le., mat- 
or the con of STSTi daughter of the mother's brother (mdluledhM) 

ZXZJZ VS&S:tt?* , !S» -«* «■ —t -j 

‘ for “ t “ dt * kine * ^ “">* * 

devoted wife. Sd vhon wtedhv f 1.™°°®! d ‘‘ > . P * >pk ’' ptstcnding to ta » 

proud tone aavs* Ilr krk ? the people what the man ia to her, shaUl a 
prou d tenia says. Her* th Ba o n of myfatWfl ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. j., m, p, tss-G. jjo, 

J*n »«?«,* ri 
Vnatimiwi) ta piityi 
Ttdtrtpati* mta&ua 
rs U ariiU at-ahm." (j m a 

*> J-, v. pp. ioa-o. b*mo*.q, 17 1 ' t 

Vvifofadat&o, p, 72 , “ji 1 }," 0l ? d ^- v Ablmyidspi in bin Cottinniury « 

prUi#, mmya ifyahhuSAiipilr ■ Viu vagi, n J pumiu: arntgarnir^vA 
3*n « men tlmo tfa« grom , A’imliSra ,,i£ * h * t tls " *Wd be junngw bv ihrw 
4. J., TV, p. 7S-G, 431, rf fi.L-i iL' 1 JT 1 ' 

UokviiQ ttmri «», Uot. 1834, p. i jg.,’ *«• who UIcm SiJirl la Urn «m at . 

6 . J. t IV, p.105. 
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tty own tob-d."’ PA»V^ y j- 

unde's sister. Princes* Maddl ( ,M ®\ . *{,* dauirlitar of tba motbeff's sister ox 
Of cousin-marriage i.t., WttW ^ th * «?*" * 
the non of the father’s brother ww not ml. 

Marriage wa* usually of three forms : 

of Wl—* 

Klims OF commonest for ~tftblisW between two families 

MARRIAGE! of both tha parties, nod ea tab Lib? ia „ e within 

or the same caste {j&» and rank qgmhj^m 
* * 1 , ft -into And it is probable tJi&t trio ja.is 

one's own jetti wa^ the cUie * A rvii ,r„ notice the effort tn 

the stories wnru endogimiOUB. Almost e1, - . , 0 f ono’a own 

keep the family pm* it to degenerate through mixture 

standing aud profession, and not to allow h Brahmspas. 

with lower clementH.' Stub is luurt: Uil '‘ J . . express instructions 

tw b»h™«,. a «" J i rrt2£ , jr-h m* . ««.• 

» lira people who™ Hicr “”d for ® Tllu ot( ]i„,r 7 ooWM, howovor, is 

mow, fill (BrataopstoW"!'™ 1 1- tsmily of tko «•» 

thrt -f*-jSffl' f iS f* - » mfo Ot». tyw.» ■ j-tow 

(iamd»aj«aantuM). elC cpt bus leguwling caste and rank 

frequently occurring m thoffflffaw. - £«rtka married a merchant’s 

are not unknown. Thus for instance am?*- 

daughter, UmmndantL* 

*«*% i»« “aw-j- - ggtafiSS 

or no weight waa attached ^ ^ tte ?f;’ nt .J n in this connortU>n. We 
’Much against bis will' IS an oft-ownmng t inform 

always read that the elders consult „ . ^me- 

thoir grown up children ; but nfeinmtxlj P* chief ^nnnibcrs of two 

.hiss m*. d. K -»v . dsngh*® 

“h.rl", 5£ »*.— t»—W 


J„ n, p. liy- T _ 

I V n , . .Islft - im ilIaa LV . t"* 1 



unifld in uttwr EilefAtUR ora 
IWVr: |itrLtJ‘ B 
. iiiil Nandi- 
■GBU [.'ikrt^; c'./. 

Vrtta cltfcr Wher of SW^™*J, in ?%£ 

P.nHafa.*, I, pp. 2W-0 s »Imi iEonHuSW, p. 

4. CJ. Fu&. op.ciU, p. «* 

6 . J„ 1, pp. 199, 47*! Th W-»l the ffiwlu 1-W Bcwta. 

305 i VI. p. 72. Thi* IH idlin ^ j, ^ kn iadlmtiW* of »1» that lh» 

TV, pp. 21 } *2 *-0130. Jr V> v ZZ» ►hfrtilU b* oJ diSjwat *1^*1* 

...-arsresss ssa 
£3L^„wjsiis: sssacs *•. «. /«. 

& J„V r p,21l fVL _™ 

U, J..TTI.P, S10; IV.P.3W; J. Vl.jfc*2- 

10. J. r IV, p. 310 i V1,P -11- 


IV, pp. 7. 22.37,323; 
* -El. 

. the taw 


So - 
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In this form of mamag.i a wife was, fur the most part, obtained for money 
FJ* 110 “* fati,flr ' a *™lj' ^ Hie husband or hia father. Passages like 'kilo 
dhanrna buhnna (spoken by n monkey who dot* not differentiate between the 
bn$bond. slid the wife),* ‘Mariya dhanakklfd* or ‘Many* y# pidhanmafoti 
, ' sufficiently testify to the prevalence of the practice of giving daughter 

m mamage in exchange or money. Thus speaks Udsrabhadda before her 
former husband who has come to test her: 

Men that would woo a woman, raiao and raise 

The bida of gold, till she their will obeys.* 

Still however money was not the ade consideration in these matters: the 
diameter and wtuas of the bridegroom, and the bride worn of primary import¬ 
ance. It may sometimes be considered rather preferable, in the wise of a 
father having more than one daughter, to have them placed in the hands of one 
groom of known good character and manners,* The dearths of a family 
advises the father of four daughters an to the kind of the grooms ho should 
for tlifsm : 

"Good IS beauty; to tha aged show respect, for this right 

Good is noble birth; but virtue, virtue, that is my delight.”* 

The father give all bis four daughtere-wooed by four different peiaona-to 
tiia one nrtnoas wooer, ^ 

Tbe usual practice in this form of marriage was that the bridegroom used 
to come to the bride's house for marriage on the filed days. 7 
Ll foed for the ceremony! Once an asootic is 

consu tod as to whether stars are favourable for holding raarri- 

”« *“* a»r b k»»-v»r r«,.i ™„ ap ; e i ou , Li a. 

bod.8K»“dc« not«m.totl» bride'. how, for marriage and tbe girl i. 

r,rlr?i *■“**•:. n ° «**•>•• u. P «j-«. 

I I * mmr ' an Uer ° P mr idcJ with lodging and other requisite- 
fflriMd., Perfume,. wmeaf and .he V. do not tool meet 

ebout tie eeremo.,,™ timt wore to be performed et tbe marriage. Whether 
tbe er a Brahma*. ie general had any thing lu delrith marriage 

celebration,, a-o ere no, tot* the preanmption is u * t to dWnotningia 
th» conucctlou aa amrm.g. „„ yot inelnded { „ eoniidorad a 

W “""* hear of the father of the bride pouring water otot 
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» Ub W tie -J ** k " *"L ”r^ an A "’ " d ° '“ t 

tnoTr wbftt the nature of this avahamwh*faa*whr» w ■ 

Wo Ut. «™»l W--ta^T 

(rfayojiyoJ,* thoUfii ^ ^ to : u ape from the 

dowry- commonly pw^Jwit m^oacdf t ^ty. It is of 
sybt&U rafertmces to it which ate, to say ■ . t ft 

oo«r» nwlta, *> ™ l«n ™ *””■“>■ .a_”^ J 5 L, 
ffi*™™ of ills question u to lM> « H™ «“ *“' h * d "^' ' f “ ’ 

was the property of tie bride* 

no .0*00, of oeMnotinq «... ^agc noth 

though clear references to tlita are Ul king. 

We hove several instances and referenda wh era (pfk «« chocee 

of suitors, xxu . Her f at t & r has an assembly 

woynmwiro marrtaga of ptmeesa. J^Dh ■ u<wt arrayed in all 

flowers in her hand, stands 
their splendour. K^yha with ^ ^ fiv0 sona ofKing Panda, 

leaking out of na upper lattice wiwh , 8 flowora on tlmir 

A. MU in loo. will, .11 five .ndthnm. . .*« ^ ^ 

to iav. tkeso do. of Dtanpadi 

widantlF a *«»'»» of ™ go..^. .to, .e Sod Bnjito. 

(Krsna) of the Great tpic. T " th - . s ww* husband after her own 
the daughter of the Asnra ^ jjjjjjjj, b 7 tier father (Sujdtam 

heart from the great assembly of • ... ■ ganha 'ti dtomsu). 

t,mtoritv# mnmpiUaffUmm anetva « to acot a capable hus- 

The Naga princess frauds goes, at her » coloured, scented or 

baud for herself, gathers all thn flowers in . And performs a pleasant 

tasteful .fipiaada a couch of flo we r-»(p'<pp <AS , Yaftha generul Puupak^T 

dance and sings sweat thus fasomaW the alI E* 

whom she takes by tho bwsl At\d utd^ ^ ^ that this bind of marriage 
exaiuoles. .nd do not justify our “ ' ^ iheid.nl .ndthechann 

stfflSd. It M alreadypmoo"* °< to *“' __ 


I, p. 255. 

?. p. 323. 

I, p. B: VT, p. +Si t„ i n PP. “311 403. 8» J- n * 0** IT " P* 5i<1 ’ 
^ulrodiwtoiy portiQM n> ■*'> u > PP * 1 * 

pp. 425 ?- 
dp. 205-44. 

pds 204-W20.11«, a. 
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of jH« Mto fbr ever . 1 to tie J^fa, So**™-**, e bai« of. 

fith^wirtr^, e ™7T °r 7 "?• b ™".* «J«fcrad 00 her by lei 

father with whom the final verdict might utilj remain. 

Wo may oho onto th, third W , f ^ lhe 

„,„ M ,„TT- which the bride and bridegroom 

£S'' 7“ dwi “’ th * ^^ledge of their 

to hia pleasure ra-d ° K1T ,n KtffraMri Jamba*: a king has gone 
sticks in the groTo, LViTlot* ™ t Th “?*’?* “ nd . P ickiu « U P 

woman conceives: tlm king giveB her the ah*, t"**** lrit:ira ^ tfl It ® r i tl18 

*‘If it be » -rirl flfin n .a ok- ^ 98 , ®igtt«t*zing from hia finger, saying: 

hf™.” but if it he a hoy, brinr him 

viceroy ITiis lUM n i« ' ' ^ W ° m ir ‘ ^ "''de qrtocn-consait and tho son 

fefi^ir#J33B^jSas «*• * 

betrothed to a rtrP, mD " W Jataka, we read of ft girl who, though 

b££E£SSL'S"*• »--** W™.ho»=v«.,h. 

Into mb .tin a tH ne , ' ^ “ l l t h T" ?“ JdM “ lLc ** rth ia " * 

UaUwwup jS?; /f H u 7r , . , ‘' *f bhtwtlmd husband. to to 

others—bin ai«cr Udnihbarn for ; M tn Mad ^* th« idna liint 

he himufilf poes lasidaW * “Wtaime,—should choose a wife for hini; 

on the n-ny, bn, a long T”* ** E irI 

and finally entries hei nssiy^ 1 l “' llv9s for «<>"» daya in bar boost 

by «tst 52 l !S555fitS. fc - y — -» — 

ohargo of Otoling mantoa^Iif “ *^"6 <’■ °«h the M» 

waiting in Beareh of their bveJ' ' ia ^ uUm tte «■*» of ttikiaintos 

She that thy ripe m&ngow at# 

Weary path ri|ftll ^ ^ 

Aad at trysting place too late 

Grieve to find b w lover gone."* 

as when a king slew^IiL^cne! ^ l al,dllctl01 * mu *t also have occurred, 

_* *" ^omy-bng and boro off his queen to be 


•Mhku'y^Mn!? 1 -fOl-Wyto Kmnito. 

P Hm itW> i w ,._.o » 

LDir imanuu ■ I_ Ip. J XKt«{ Hr.ri.fl !_ _ _ 


" 7 ' fH > PP- J .. B ™ only f 0 r th* Ktatriy*. 

I T -- -P H. . ™ 


2 . 

C’nidLHK ijiuiui-n l ruQj^v. i 

thpm «JI i.i-nr the »«,(—. j t,V ™™^cnJd 

*■ Jto I. p 134 ff. 
ft. J., It, jip. ES-O-G, lu 
0 . 3„ VI, p, 3 fl 4 Jf. 

7. J., m, p, I3J.Q 15 ,. fS 
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H. own wife,* o. ,h,n . ******* ^ «“ t ' P ‘ 

hat an hk wife** ! 

Toco™ now lu Ob, action ££ftp wii 

We should M note, tUtsho may rde. people 

C0 - WI ^' co-wives aU fcCtsrof U* 

wore no doubt mon^amo^-J-o^ c ^ Only once, as far as wo 

bringing a second wife while the lust . , * receiving, two wives, 

oangatlier , we read of a ™*™*£»* K0 ^ 

and that too as a boon from with a rare 

polygumOUE, considering it a privdag +t, n W yal household, 

axeeption of o Prince Surod . 4 And 'L" ^UTSl « w,v» : “«*» 

thnt wo can hov. « sk "™ “™f Ain's of bin q«»n wM, in «»«"8 
is the worst misery for a woman 1 . ft ftB already promised, 

to give away bis daughter m main y- j ” 30 answtrt the 

ss-iatssaiSuRtS - - 

ai?££S3M-« «-» ^ “ Ato - 

queen's requests, speaks out that. 

••No l» than dxMcn *o««d iw ■» ^ mTO b4 ” U “ 1 
Yot, Biibmin, never jenbwey (i:j i wiser era, between, 

Tbun, « polTpony - * - 

wen n* b» -0. *““»“£“■ whole of tbc 
POLYOAWT & stands out -■ •-“«£■* *J Vlo 

fuLVANDBY. book; but this to* does * ^ of iQiMlt «ior period, 
Mahftjauapada period. ^ particular form 

^ the Epic s^Andjvenjn tbe^Pic_P«io^_^- 

I* oeAlwi. 3fiS-0-C!0, S7-0-- It ia 

sasssc^^ 

si? *5^ 

3 **t 5 p£*E*r &*. - wui * ***- 


ijSW. r a*yi tiw : "NV f 

L CcuctnsMuv *!» 1(0 ™*l°y *h *• 

1 . J,.V p p. * 3 &- 

a- '}', PP‘^^° 


4. j. p rv, P . 317 S- 

e J 1 w * »U. 1070 - „ .„ 11B , nr Ejnn .p^Uj*H» •«£ 

J^’SSSSBBSWSA*** -‘ - “ ° " 

rwije. 
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W£k8j 1C " aaid ' 1 oon,t * ctwi witb tke principle of Jfffefe 

Jltld P ° ljandi y Wflre antnow11 « 

time, nor could a vw , d ^ J ^ t not * *““”7 more than ono woman at, a 

“ b “V t.ic. W. W .M, 
of thu Hrat Bekctwl hriri ff^anawaj to aqothcr man on tha foiluro 

appointed day m,..,. i.^PP 0111 ltl cumiD g to the bride’a house on the 

£U?t£-J2r E^baTvM “j£*■* Lh * ** — b ba 

wife may not take another m t % ■ °° fc ° V ° d ^ lj er husband, a wedded 
j not urn* another mate: it ib against custom.’ do also ; 

' Wudded, for others’ wiv«, Wo do noL sigh, 

But We are faithful to the manmgo-TOw/'- 

It may ho ^^PP^ that a woman may bo forsaken, or allowed to go 

itK-HABiUAGE. and' that both ly ^ ° r *“*{ & ° awa 7 of h flr own ooooid, 
loam W l fT T y thmi ^ «o ™wer **tw. W« 
aa he was, believed hie wife* u rA '* tliat ® Brahmatia, simpleton 

the Lofijo-trappiags on himself went i,fn5df hao like a how, putting 
horxe-fa&hioQ, and when brought co kiT? 11,10 tho street prancing along 
became wroth with his wife j mv . h * “““* b *' tkooa laughing at him, 
Takiola Juiaka* inform^ m/ r k a t v*- a . Wa ^ und tCH, k another wife. The 
supported his father in his old a,,* i WUa H 7°uag villager, who 

want the old man m h or b [}[l3( , t , d 11 w,ck ^ wife. She did not 
rid of him by treachery. But tlmir r*! l £ * IIIU “ dfid hor simple husband to got 
this thing to be done. He brought- h" shrewd ay he was, won’t allow 

augr/, gave her a sound dmbbW r 'jf 0 ^ Vasiftkika, now 

doors, bidding bar never darken hi I lL[1 ' Bed b*i head-over-heels out of 

jwmtJ. The woman dwelt for u f«w i U ^ ia (*** &**&&$<* imam gahan nut 

pretended to bring another wife A if “ ailt>tlier hou ™> VasittluU» then 
told hk wife, "Lave you heard thaT-, 7°V* “ the family 

Wife m such a place t” “Ah " H ai t t£ r bujibauii h(i3 gone to got another 
there is no place for me kf t . " u "thou I am undone; 

that she wag taken buck in her form f beseeching* on her part, 

shows the utter helplessness of u woman wl° ^ T ^ a Joo S incident, by the by, 
——— — —- __ u bti forsaken b y iusr luiBb^nd. 


2j ^ L> ^P- SGS—iiLini 

J-p Tv, p. 35—0, fiiL ,b Im J C , 

’T**? “•“Contend Intiii. «« 


3 * J., 


tad. ua &a££Z~Zr m *' 

“himiid baJiUvt card mi .. “ 'J-dli./Hy Hdtua hb inMnia- 

4. Ji, IV. p. &3-G, 8af ■> w I1M . tmiotta jifua&ami tti 

5. J.,U,pll$uilO. {q. * w •«W«,i4«j i " 

a. J-, IV, pp. 4&0. 
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Otico a lord justice boldly *lvws a q™ 1 ' “ a Brahmin 

notbvsW. At another tu» » ^J^fSLSpw wife 

SS^'JXtyE LJ i- 4r v -“—• 

3£££* ™> unltotoin#. ^ «* to to a-UB. 

«Ba kind, 0 Maddl, to thy sons, thy httiband'a parents booh, 

Tu him who will thy husband bo, do service, aotb.ng loth, 

And if no ™m should wish to bo thy ha,band, whoa I m 
Go seek a husband for thyself, bat, do not pino alone. 

**sr«= rs^TSSwri 

"* *T l "^ lf iLoT^tU »f FabbiwU point to the some thing, 

ZS£SZ££**-> "tootbovo I-*-*-*“ **■ ^ 

one husband l If 1 live I wUi liavo wnudior husband. 

Thus divorce was allowed, bat it soems without any formal decree 5 

IDEAL WUIE. tol/t 

ttSSsus: 22£? 

*4 - —■* 

general, leaving aside the abstract state menu. 

to „ «» thi. piotoo. Tto m.to« tot tnU bo ^ “ w - W,U ’ ” 
hope, uooblo on to boto on iMijbt into to «*.»! life of tbo d y. 

— I- 

bo *» to oZr. L.S Jss 

ZZSXttttSZ** * •-•*- ■* *■ “ 1 


1. X, 

2. J. f 

*. X. 

juriyuii,.. 
4, J.p 

6. C/. 

ft. A, 

7. J-. 

el»vtohk« 


ru, p. Iu 3 nul a. 1 S 1 * 

ill, p, ssh 

VI, p. 4astiG. 1161-®'' 


. jto v» taA BUM tjmM 4W»- -•»«*«• "**«*'* Hurt*** 

Jh ■h*dow- lh 136^^ 
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j£, , "' ia “‘'-V““ r ">™ <*>» if »t m.,W, cU.d .0 « 4 n»m»lr P 

£ ■ hn ? , ‘r ™ •» * «*. bfa. attentively. 1 

£,£’““1* to «*“ “ ,1 " •"*. «l» toms on iat.imicy with ho 

" h * ”»*”» rtiood, the nib aloe, the- streets, ota blofe. in 

S£7', s! “ *”•» *- »Ult diaapooi. ,ho tngtti ItossU 

the door .L.oft CT lS.tmi,,,d 

“ fit T^LT , * -««Ph*. »f obomtion ? Is it merely 

ft itftt of imngiaaLion ? We do not think so* 

™^, 0 “*#?P°“ d f»dapiu. ho, hushwd: iltlo trnsbsndb 

KEYSET* l -«5!l*'*^*4 or rootfeos.ordun, or ««U 
bromi ' bosroost, or disobliging to ha,. 1 Further, on oine Boards. 

■ h 1 - ft w^iMu inooi bkme f + ff elm .□ f < r * . . 

ExMss? r - rt 

stores .bob her »,rh ulle^CTs^Ifbefo"'£££,*° d ’’" 1 ' 

(Otb^S* S^nlS 1 "T 40 * ™ different «>rr 

together iit-f fin pert im r I > Pi j. H ' nds down, frisk* about, looks coy, pressm 

a *ti ok, dances her boj'up ^ ^ *?***“ tho * roMd . ™ tb 

and mftkto. him kiss i^r oats imf . P ” d “**** tho ** kj5 '^ 

tnJmica everything, spwv £ R m tt }l ;„,, P < ? il,m eat - « ivf5a nr hogs somettiEgr 

distinctly, nppeaU Jhira with ST n °* 

or with her fury, lining fjr 5 T d music - mth OI coquetry, 

reposes or cover* up } K , r | urrft _ ' “ bab ™ 13(51 flrf33 or her jom-eI«tb» 

doscehoreyes, d.ivntcs f.er evT f®, 1>090u \ h <* P*, liar nfivftl, 

out, looses Of tightens her clX-dre^ h f iip * ^giin Joil 

pervurne set-mentality, tins but a tm ° F tl ^ tons her iwad-geM. 4 A 
deep insight into eox-phenonieua, too* rfiprffikint:ati011 aI1 ttc ““»■ ^ * 

*** i a ^°r “ - - *u ^ a.poot.. 

KSST festival T ff*, ** “ 

h^ ia d in toonoo^r, “ftfflow or*coloiirod cloth, while tie 
ond does not hear kor huabaud's ,,1,,,? ^, But til ° wdo *“ obstinate, 
husband to risk Ids life i n atealii ^ ior P 0 ™^' nacl 30 oauics her 

Tho man is caught hauled no »„ i !" Cr ^ roin the king's consorvatorks. 

I *1*11 mins going tsj thfl ^ 1 !aat T "AJad 1 

cloth, with your arras twined round ^^ arra y tt l “t atifliuwar-oolouroc! 

: ‘ nd ^ not J" her household duties iv ^ ,othot K '" k * 

tike tho present day, of howtrfrif j ‘ " u have a vivid pieLure, much 

- i_J^£^*»ootBU pro.il fa , Irul^id uwiu' 

rMrlwdr^rs'sjpni}. 488 ' d ' 8 ‘ < ' 
a J., v, p. 43 a.G. aos, 

3. Ibid , 0. 39S-J, * 

4. J., V,ppu 453-t 

&. J-. T, fi r, 40S.a«J Jujrj (J ,43 

t>, J., 1 pp. m-L 143 


^*>4j cj- Vntgjajj^ tfSka* 13, 22 Utd (i 
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tw TTarcanT' Old and feeble and innocent, 
to the young wife s treachery. through ear-poisoning by 

ehe is driven away from the ho^ ^r o^son^ as 

the young wife who does not Ukc pregence of the grand-father 

the one, noticed before, who d ^ carr i e d on shoulder by her 

in her house. Once a wife thirsty that the man at last strikes 

husband. In course of the ]°umey, she)UoocUmd thus quenches her thirst, 
his right knee from which she d Qnco the husband notices 

Afterwards they live on the < ofi drifting down the stream 

a robber with hands, feet, nose and c an d cures 

with loud wailing. The ^d tatos P*y ; brm^ bun ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

him. Now the wife falls in love ungrateful and treacherous wife'. 

husband. 3 What an appalhng instance of n ^ lofting is spared 

Numerous are the instances of this n y d And the harsh roflec- 

.-bile burling a bjttur *» “ b “ 

tions so frequently to be me . the course of fish in the sea. 4 “Frailty, 

understood : they are as perplexing as opinion, expressed centu- 

thy name is woman” is the; experienceo rather ttie opuu ^ ^ 

ries before the Great English Poe , * Q jj er mind is as changing 

Fickleness of mind is an inborn uistmc height or depth around, 

as that of shifty monkeys, as the shade ^thfulness 

and as the tire of wheel rev olvrng sw £ik e f ue l burning in a blaz- 

is scarcely seen (saccam tom ^ desired The selfish, 

™ "ntd by « ^v e e 

caught in a net and at the fisherman’s fire, says . 

« ’Tis not the cold, the heat, or wounding net; 

‘Tis but the fear my darling wife should think 
Another’s love has lured her spouse away.” 9 

The poor man’s wife who wanted a f gon^ want to go at all. 

‘If I can’t have them d>ed «i with vrou M0 It is once stated that 

Get some other woman to go tote 031 ^‘ intercourse, adornment and 

a woman cannot be satisfied with three tnin 0 s _ _ 



sheas ner lovcum^ 

Hindu Tatar, p. 204 ^ 94-G. 295 ; 448. G. 329. 

i £ I’l^TvaL divase diva N tucchahatfo agacchasi, ann*m pi^bahi po,UMatt * 
atthi ma88«.’ . __ 1o o.mi m uat J.. V, p.91-G282. 


iam atthi mahhe. 


9. J..I 


911.0 M 


the words of SambulS 
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child-bearing, Insatiably and Incurable is lust ia a woman. So paswinnaty 

arci women, that no guard can hoop them right. A daughter stood holding hot 

father b hands, and escaped with her paramour without her father’s knowledge/ 

A girl was brought Up entirely by women from her birth. She S&W DO 

man other than her husband. She was kept in a seven-storied house with 

a Strong guard of women only., But she manage to bring an outsider into the 

lions*), bj her designing waiting woman, and corrupted herself and then took 

to various trn-ka to prove her innocence.’ In fact, corruption is the rule o! 

their life, Given opportunity, all women work iniquity/ No woman find* 

* t i v 11 '"ci. uwn . | ^ c>tl3 ' ! ' A wife forsake* her hushAnd though strong 

h^ihnlder'f^f 1 ^ Sin T? 0thCT m!lT1 ' 0TflQ with a powra - 5 A 
householder a wife plays tricks with her husband, in whose al^m* she carries 

rfr h ,r w<t ** ******* a *™*,. b^. 

Zl } ?2S5 0d l h " ,, » tf - and «ww was no end to the stream of her 
S“ “ au ?, 0llt °f thB LotUO J A ^ * hil ° in a closed oarri^ 

/™ P t lU f h l “J*W* 0Bcurt > nusconduotffil horst-lf with King Kandari of 

otdflr to bn'eon** ^ ^walisd by his minister in a rent shaped screen, in 

^l^lTc ViaL ^ 0i tha d9pra !^ of woman-kind.* Passion in woman 
kisstliu vroimdea l i? 310 n<ltlir0 - ®wy will not let their pride 

bfw 1 y J 7 JT n Wh * m tM * 7™™ A queen hod. 

hi wonLlTr| Cd L imp0rtUlllt : 1 caua!d ber Ka8tand - tb * Jong, to promise that 
“*** an l ° thec W ™ W[1 ** *7«* «f love, hat she herself used. 
" t ^° f th4 ‘ «■*’ ’ Bit with such a corrupted state 

-jji (rv tu ,»+ ° I'* king we have already become familiar. Hero we 

imoole VTi,itij i A r ! 6 - a * !l * 0 among the genera] man* of tie 

,t. " , ’ i v?- ^ , v lucamato {tUhi/oasatd ndtna). * 1 Passion makr-* 

p I ., . ' y: ' “^oApi toova no atom unturned to prove thia- 

Y"f o $7 Er “ "’“‘"t Mk hour hi..«7 oud from 

tSZ w ***" tk “* **' «r 

of tto whole dJLZ t; «h.w*E« d ■ ” ll, S 

, truwL. aauitery and corruption did exist in the 


i ***** 

euuTjftg*:'l, pp, p.'Ysrj :-JL '“' l ' r hi* eiauglitor'* ioaacvnw bvloro giving he* is 

4- J., I. p 5«».G T 
0. J., V, p. 11&-G 30ft 
6. J., n, pp. 13-l-Snad Q, 0M. 

S<i 3 ^S raU-JSsT n ' ^ IM a S1; 12 ii WiB. O. 46 3 ; IU. pp- 
ft. J., V, p. 43S. 

J , ii. pp. 33fl iy r gg. 

J., I. pp. -Ui jffG. 11 A, 

J., I, p, 168 - 0 . bo, 

13 UluTh'tllf^Q P ' 3411 "tJa* kronuu) emy Ji*ve 

l*diluting Isrtlie bj^dSfk) H t5j ' ^ **" tlnbriiil<,d laat ' 


9. 

)0. 

11. 

IS- 

h»fllHUkdi5 ynf, 


to 
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mm .» -*•. ’~ZSS*2Z2X St 0=9? 

to .tort.' *u , j^v-oro p»y to flaahy 

lto, brt ttaon 8 h hono«-»«o.o.^ ctoL^ ^ Wtoto «™I- 
A,d tltis pracjaoty a* tho k«5' '■ heeamc sorry toe thau sana 

tion was certainly there, vM mo , . ^ om0 - Q tirao » the situation 

visiting neigkbourer’s wivoa and 11 ^ th ~ Ht aties would mako us boliove, 

could not have boon *> ^torly . ‘ Ttn purpose of the «***»*. 

with all the emphasis at the,. ««*»» H ^ dLtwra »t the 
•jsfclly ia this direction, s» from. end for 

tirnii in which women nro refenod t«. T ^ *„<! desired 

the uscfltK^-flpfiW "•!,». Zm . end 80 ii. if.wnr-Ls-.i 

of their failures, want ^run } ... inia ■p a &xyita*& mete** Ttwo 
ara a stain to the iW^ L £ its in the eharartor of the 

people, you boo, hwing g * . - TA&noafcfui feeling fcowiar&J women* 

CL £ in m !com 

they aru apt to oborjah frig 1 ' ■ _V ' ou s ^ iUlinomtioiia to budding 

fmuimiio charms that ovnroame a ^ ^ ^ of tllu people, on the 

ascetics like TaUihfi 1 *, go to » ■ inwards or nquonmishncsa about 

other hiiiid, had [l °t the least ft 'orai j corruption, hut we must 

wom«u. We may not deny the ^tenco oi ^ wcro n ot 

emphaic^Uy bold, ttmfc tho pcCTewo the mouths of 

tta tortJrt, »r I ha paopla to tliia W*H, «* 

those who, through roto tto«» " “Sad p^on.-” And 

whom Yarihamihira. a fow centime* ^ ^ lnV0 towards wives, 

in the of their preachings, F** tl J J,§h,few themselves we can 

s-r*** -——- 

happy lava aad attartion batwoao hatband and «if ■ , 

1 l'copla navat lava othurt aa thay do ^ iodtolnhlo :" ia tho 

W- Siffl V^toto^. - *»» gannro. 
Ihmuaka, who won tho hand of IraudntL ____ _ ____ 

„ a,v,►«»«»,vt,fr«to>.«a.i».*«»■ »■ ^"** 41 
2 JT t v p. -& 2 - 

;■ f* .ISSTh. p- - i ™. -*■**'■ v - * 280 : v1, pp ' 041 ^ 

' Yi h™ 

k 5! hyBWuitom pwM 

- eairttyminuiivc?'! ■ 

It &,<*&* SSj SSL—BrSflUoWWa- 

^ C<1 ./«• u..„ OvnHMUt A»y. - , « nm tfc " 

A n the siamBeint remarla.i In Jaltuh wof^*■ ;-”T j. •• btthis ^nrldniiirt * 

vr,( 5 fU cl Wputnu. but ; ■ ■ ■ JL ft Ti-i njitndmWJ tl»M. w “ l ““V 1 
natural ILkiilil for wonipa . ™ f | ,jj 

TsITd: fjuatiidhwo*'***- ^ 

9. J„ VT. p. «8 V 


5. 

ts. 


mwinu T .-a- v ■■ 

J„ VT. p. «8* . . ^niaci^ju iwwiJta •ate*’*- 

lp, J. ( VI, 523-0/rWC"«« Ad * ™' W ’ 

57 
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Fmcrtf? ^ W ‘ th Wreath u P° n her head 
Fra 0 rant with sandal oil, by me was led 

a ppy bride within my house to reign 

These utterances of a mother give us f»,„ . , , 

custom, as to-day, made unrelated Ji piCture of a ha PPy household. The 

cited above we have the following S1SterS ' 2 ^ against th e invectives 

r: “ thm th “ * »'*«• * 

They for P° TO ' “ <l *“>• 

Seeds within them J0J8 of }ove for tbem ordained, 

They from whom man dTa V f""® fr0m whence a ” ,ife ’ 8 sustained, 
m whom man draws his breath scarce by man may be disdained.” 3 

to : there did arise, from time 

bhadda, Udumbara, Raja and other- « Ujata ’ ^“hula, Amaradevi, Udaya- 
virtuous and dutiful girl p ro 1 , Sujata ’ fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
parents-in-law. Both h’ushaS f ^ h , argin g her duties to hor husband and 
and oneness of mind 4 Sarhhnlo ° 6 . together in joy, and unity, 

followed her leprosy-stricken htblnd TTi.* T* 0 * ° f 8 devotcd wife ‘ Sho 

exemplary devotion. 9 And thn +k , * or63 t> an d served him with 

bhariya parama sakhd—wifn „ ° WOr< ^ 3 tho Samyutta Nikaya 6 that : 

rpL . , * a 8Upreme eomrado-come to be true. 

These instances, no doubt confirm f k • j 

of worship was hor h ^ !? Ca a wonian ’ s highest object 
AT HOME. has stood the ravAtr us an( *> Meal of a Hindu wife that 

tim.!Th3 i TllT t, “ i95 J WeM * «“ 

noticed, show that she was un for +h C Utl ^ 3 8tatus °f a wife, as already 
his absolute property, for Vessanf* ° ^kjsption °f her husband, and was 
who begged her of him, and still ^ ^ Ve away to a Brahmapa 

On fb . • b e d not frown nor chafe or cry.” 7 

Un the question of seclusion a * ^ 

SECLUSION. But the evidence for evi denee b°th f°r and against. 

indeed. It is f 0r usion of women is very scanty 

termed Orodha* Only the queens » j S part *ho royal maidens who are 
-__ __j^queens, and prmcesses, and perhaps daughters 

1. J., m, p. 512-G. 103. ~~ —-- 

i - J -» I, p. Ill; at VI. n w „ 

woman a helpless woman-l^ili™ 038 a caTi °^ scene a, if i* 

making a load ~ ca **mg an unknown man •»’ were a custom, of a 

^&^ 0M ^ D ~n aha,h to "‘ MagintiZn, * ’ “• feet * nd 

3 - ***"» bhc-ikali mam 

*■ J-.n»pp. 121-5. 

*• '?■ * »**• 


a husband abusing, bJtinz^d p ‘ 305 »* while on^th^° Pk T’ A ' °' 8 ’ 13 ' PP- 363-4. 
striking the back of h^ hnf “ n d°^ &,ing his *e a^T nc ^ u 0 Ee ? at J ‘ ’ “ r * P- 165 

because he left earning his livelihrw!^ a 8 P°° n which she used f nrt ihe . otilor hand, a womai 

8. J., VI, pp. i 8 .Q 25. 2 , and l^gan to talk of nco (vihibhajjanadabbi) 

m, 2, 38. which yields the t,™ °- 66328 'Q- 1*47- : J/VI, p. 177 

yampaiyd r&jadara • Qf iyu , a f Ur V < ^npaiya and hw > ‘ : Cf. Panini Astddhyuyi 

c U. /., I, p. 293. C/ Bha »d"kar, Aioka, p.T 82 eXI)aincd « the Kaiik&etlur 

* 10 8° V01| «I is only a court custom." 
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of noble families, went in a covered carriage (paticchanmydm ).' But even 
there the custom does not seem tohavebeenrigid. often queenly 
moving in the palace, and talking with ministers and other offices 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They day 
places of enjoyment. * * 3 * * Daughters-in-law were not foibldde ^., a \^ 
to talk before their elders, fathers-in-law. ‘ A man goes vnth fe 
through the bazaar freely.* At public ceremomes, or feast ° r ^ 1V 
women are seen moving without any fear, 6 as we saw a woman im^tmg 
going to the festival in a aafflower-coloured garment with her arms twmed 
around her husband. 7 8 Still howover we are inclined to believe, tht PP 
tunities were very few in which women could develop their capac^es. T 7 
were, for instance, not supposed to be knowing swimmmg as the men 
were. 6 We are elsewhere 6 told that women are natural tun £ 
bhirujdtikd). And cowards are compared to women. . 

becomes wroth with the robbers for offering im raw m » husband 

“What, is he the only man, and are we merely women ? The husband 

drives the cart and the wife sits behind.'' 

Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ld ^_ 

“Women,” says Manu, “were ordained to be mothers, ev 

MOTHER- ’ J v>« fathers”_a statement of the 

HOOD—THE as men were created to be tamers , 

AM- principal purpose, perhaps not quite in harmony w,th modern 

notions, but none-the-less significant of the hidden «m rf 
That is why a wife is caUed Pajdmtl or pajapah) m our stories. AU 
w^en Ither rich o, poor, long »««■**) a nd beg far sensed 
daughters, and offer prayers and gifts to heaven. 

to a woman.’ 6 She was less respected for this reason, so much so that 
hear of a woman pretending to be big with child up totheJ ast ’ ^ 
the help of her good old nurse who instructs her My « the 
Here we fortunately have a glimpse of a woman in this state. The wo 


J., V, p. 439 ; VI, pp. 31, 33, 107, 493. 

J., VI, pp. 293-4, 300. 

J., I, p, 296; IV, p. 390. 

J., I, p. 453. 

J., IV, p. 114. 

J., VI, p. 328-G. 1447. . . . r d{ ^ oidenbeig, Buddha , 

7. J., I, p. 499. On the freedom of woman in , freedom waa allowed to all 

p. Ib4 ; 44 It is probable that while in g pic f^d come to be written down.” Sid- 

women, things had greatly changed by the time the epic Had com 

dh&nta, op. ci*., p. 160. 

8. J., Ill, p. 221-G. 123. 

J., VI, p. 29. 

J., UI, p. 220. 

J., U, p. 122. 

Shah, Splendour that was Ind. f p. 197. 

For instance, J., H, pp. 6, 305. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 


14. J., VI, p. 150-G. 694-7. 
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f2°t™ liOTT !’ to hot to,, parent homo (prf r talo»)> 

to rfTZt ! ” ^ - *^“8 -I »othly L, S1 , (, Jki w th. 

S.I .* ?r? «"■» “™™»- n. im««l Urn Of tho child’. tin*, i„ fc 

il ’ f " r“ l18 '* “«*« «* f™M ftm. i» . *™« 

_ hm, uiT?fh ’ Tff' <fhtdb> *‘ lli ‘ :h ™nt 1» fnlffllcd, at any cost, >nd 
. bsure of haabondu „„ thin Loo 00 ,o- 

of tbo cai]irva7ta&M^ i L '7 111,111 °* 11 woman's conception for Eli,, protection 
of Tho embryo (joiMoponto,,).. T i, ^ 1 „ lLo , eUtl , 

k-iooplytho i,*, 1 booty «, 

Aii to mm's inborn lov 0 for finery and omanwnt.s (Ffl/lMariiir. 3 ), 

©KBsst .'■ 7'° at ' ,po «™bmcu. Woman woro in tlioau days, aa 

WKAMHITR ««>■ hovo olwy, boon,- fculor of th,,*, thing, tho,, 

thooo «„ „.-,o.V77 7TT at, " D - **“1 'inton wo*, won,.- How 
two iinpoi uni f M 11 ^ wtbovo no clear indication, to nliow.® Tin, 

thoir toiWta I f’ b gh WOJne ' 11 seem to Lava further elaborated 

(JkytJra) fnmtlotDifw'rt frA k Bfmzz or p&Im leal, bracelets 

Tlni^ and othor n^' W(> m ™”f bfl ' u Ll 

in time of rain (cvxtffcn * < p„ " P JJUp w Ilk<; JlttJo bir,ls thlli cliirrup 
mutoan i).w TlLsmJLl o.™? 0 "*™ waro 

«nd»i i. ■»is EStSr“*5 nTUlH nnd ^ 1!f tb » b ^>' 

and tipped with gold, added to tWhi' Wltl T^' ^ C ' trl ^ irUd bl thfl IIli,lHlb 
dyed the jwl* *tto SL^ ' n<1 Lcai '* o£ Thayako 

g ^ * tb0 * «** foei, crimson-md, like co PF r with 

f T P ' 323: V ’ F M1 ‘ q/Buldflr - in 

c 7 tlon Un»* uricicat pwpEa put forth 
: tun u t of mrtukind wJ tho imt 

f !, K4-7--J* . aJantei plMi ; J - Vx 

x.-i-tu'tix Bt la. ■' th ° !bii - IVi 3 * 2! v, w, Mi 

l t vi.V^«. S «. : ^ 51 

S&Sfr *■ , a> r< 101 ff - ^ 

**$: ■‘srrTv', 
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lac . 1 The toilot of course wmoinod hioomploto without iTa 

in tb. oa» nf liijli-otaa ludkc, *»d 

Ircsco^dnlins «t U» cavsc o! Aj.utc.> ^ “* 

(pudukd) wm also used by the ladies.* 

— ~ Trtrt ~ 

sr -if 

«... w», «. m' -g- 

awrsr s "•« 

its tribe ill the forest that human society was vastly amo 
view of the following : 

•■TliOl. nr. t«° meters in tb. hm»: OU. lw.no bwd to' «“■ 

Hi, uric. >»U« counties, gold; b« pl»S«“ » U P M ' >1 ' tl “'°- , 

Ibis ,W vividly, end id » It-**™ **. h “ P Mit "“ “ 

—SE-sariMSSSis 
*" as^saasKts-jsfs 

ns a ;; ra "X^ 

in bctotu... ■ii'*»o|«|' 1 ™» 

domestic service as wait-idg-wunion (j*i f t 0TT1Ji i u slaves, wo have 

—? »;■ *■" £ rxl X dotics.-- cud tb. 

a Cave No. 17. S«c f tbs P"* w . . .. 

S* sSS3fesnri'«s ss*&ar • -»v - 

7. J.,L [.p/Lll, *21; P- m ’ 
v. j., vi, p, m 

lh J.. Is P^ £®ii fy- m n » w* 4^4 ; V| p. 21% 

a JSSsTsfissBii*- fc ,tW * ”• 

p. 877. 
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fiOCIOLOnrCAL conditions 


ns-* » — — «.o ^ 

PIIOSTJTU- f , ’ was a recognised institution, We are 

°"‘ *!“ L d “ cb * «» rto forarf 

Tliem wot* ImuiUa ,i > ' la , r01n ,llt ^ toto ** become familiar . 1 

ot-MWb s r;3 “ dr?, ,4 -* “** 

the common householder w ,,v.v 1 ^y tto torat]Cf inside of 

Tbaaa *«. **—" “ f *■ 

bneSyre!^ tosa aourtwiM, «» cb.ll 

th« irorth of a^tel^ulWo^; 8fC ? L g81nB * but ft 'b«"anlc she did not gat 
IW. for ihi,™ t “ ‘STtST^? ?■ “° d n,,bwiy to. Tbe 

band of one, and not toco with n *1” t0 toke ft price from the 

and that ™ S XsLu^dTol "f^ Hh ° ™ 9 UR Vith him Of*** 

maurer, and without leave of the Sw^h ^f^rds she had changed her 
left forsaken. ■ k ** ^ «■* ^ the last, and bo she was 

only one© J , P& ° m >’ outh ' wio b« r 

toot not ao ranch ak o pioro of i r.l l ’ " r !0 ‘ " ;l " 8 8akft (ar/ohAo/oWrajurw), 
toama poo,. “The nC»,™ “° ,h “ ““> ”» d “ to g^tiahv 

•to. yoSra; and nowTh.’^™ ' * “T **™ 1 h » 8 «* «•» «*» 

thousand pieces ofmon^” of Benares. liar price, as usual, was a 

of five hundred TeSiav^,^?*^ * th * ** -d ^ . suite 
who was enamoured of Sami D J-, A . y0Uil ? wealthy murdiaut, 

of money. Odo day while 6 ta n r I!sr every night with a thousand pieces 
of her house, sliB T» ?*>* « the upper floor 

Sima fell in bvo with him at first sicM !od aIon S 4be b* 1 **- 

m & a thousand pieces of money to tWitv^ ** 1 robb “ r,llcft3cd b f rB0nd ' 
robber was her brother and SSut^XT 0 ’!* * ^ "*** thM tkf 
the young merchant was aiecuted a - .. ! ^’H^ oxcept m Soma, and 

OSDtfld nntliinrr , .. . * MlIiBfcltllto. TliftnrrsforfcPa Xiirni no- 


oopted nothing from any other man’s kh/ v?^’ Thoncofbrth i&mL „ 
pleasure with this robber only The^ Sdl^ S“ *” h ° r iimo Ukin S bet 
woman should fall in love with n,™ ft , tbou gkt, one day, that if the 

So he took her with ah her ornnmvnK Sh ° W ° dd c “ uso hhi dflafcl1 afs<? - 
— —-- - - n to a gHfcieiij sqitiS’tizod hof till sho 


U Supra^ pp, H7,n,3 
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became insensible and then deoamped She fasted 

When RSnifi recovered consciousness, s ic . -p^ple she 

a^rjaraws^*-^- 

cmee more to hot former course of life, fall of regrete, 

<1 i . it, ■ „ about another courtesan (itujflfoso' 

Practically the same till g , : H described ns one — a 

hhanii of Bonutas, Sulasa by iim'xi- .^. on j —urtjM. The rubber, after 

woman thabtoo—•Who posae-au 1 * uk ; .n« aw»y ftorco ‘d hoc jewellery, 
three or lour manthe, dmnvd to leave h«, totoog »t^r ^ te had 

Ho toll her otio day, that while bein g “'“"p w Ml hi, 

promised an offering *" “ tre » J “V ™ “ m ""‘‘,l, B Wp..io mountain. 

LiM.pot ,,o all her atoumaots, a„,U C »™ 1 ,^].. m » tl^P ^ 

^hewa-taU by the robber ^ 

tor kdhng her and depriving her of fl h r^llft a rich roan’s sou toe 1““. 'P“ l 
•haaband, why wnld »M “ | *’1* a thousand pioee. a day, bat I look 
largeaaaiandsavodyoarW"- . " S bo kind omiugh to spare 

afc no Other man, Such a benc-fnetroas , m[JV „ Then Sulasa’s 

-a 

burning heart Mass returned home- 1 

In tlmao two instance. • to » J-^UEEi «S 

always like to tot With many She yoa ned o ha.e a m 
nnd then to Uvo happily with him *nd wdh nobody «!*«-• 

Anothor lady of the to™ ( P' wn3 
prn^rous. A yoimg nitirch^ n ? _ ■ , WO nt to 

and took pleasoxe^th I do not give my femurs 

nut money. She said - toir, i am o , , m >» guo did not how 

(Wi> without a thousand to drive him away. Being 

the young man’s entreaties, and i friend of the ymmg 

She drove in a 

atan, knew this, he at aaat oidi.ru ,„A Wochod hint to return. Bat 

chariot to tha plate where the man |,«k.< 

the rasa setting forth the utter impose,hility of this, aao c 

Then wo hear of Kdfc 

Tapdila by name, a dabanotoa. a dm h wM hazard 

wealth. She could not restrain Him. One a y, _ 


wtolo ton* fll tl» ttnriw: 8«* , P 3J 

t. J-, in, lip 475-S, GO. 77*7- 
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it"’; b. an.. clad in; capping abo.t m* 

rag of loiQHsbtli, bo cams to hia stator's house. But slit) had onnuaanded hot 

At,cl8nt %^ Ho stood by the thresHnld (dm- 
*Zf! T .^.r 0an - Now * ™ h y° u "S etchant. fr—tiug Kali. 

£5 JJ? ^ 1, ; 1 1,0 ms c ™ng. On knowing tho rLon, ho ono- 

£“ “P er *V !l " h V at> ’ an<1 Kill why she treated kor brother 

strn Now fT flr t ? f hir ?'- fiiv ° - " nr clo,J,i[ 'S yomsoU/' oho lulled in 
loon r ■ i ^ the fushion was this : out of OTiry 

1 OU rccoiml SOUwore or tho woman, 500 for olothoa, perfumm and garland; 
tho mnn Who Uprated the house ^ ^ fcw> 

wa _ n H iIB fI dilT pllt ° S theHft ^ nutn ^ ;i nd put on their own ami went Ihdr 
EL.553T"? r n PUt 0,1 ^nnonts provided for him, and gnyo 

atZ,n ,1 .hetj 110 Sr - «• And the ™,L lj. 

W43 froiiio out nrt f r ? +s° 1 3ur ™un(M the m^n when be 

lemcttcTupeatoaS, * Urn and tad. him off. Tic man 

lad intboa« C fhv..V ,:C -fjJ 1V j' L 0l .** rwl “fcic picture of the life tinwo courtesans 
mluTLb^ ,5? ‘ lr "f T." * Wl "»»• Mr tbo rich people 
andlansiea oith'a £ k, " es .* t *' lb " ra in iaraiir.a Tlinv lived in slate 

5 ^\<S?^^“ 53 £ 

ffi SSmSffE£ K r?. lradc 'a bouie of ill- 

(iurOMiuMladdl'r),’* t“ t '" T‘^r Mj “ low wonm 

not Imt sieht of i- . fc * moral aspect of the nccuputbD was 

“at th^bic ^ “Tnf ?*■** « E "* W 

they, B nhiai, San* n r d others lik- il W “ y hA ™ lh * “° riliaJ ^"dard, but 

nsBtfffi higher standard thruiih ^.*11“” A “ ba P fil1 ^ Salavatr”, 

___ ^ heir Intellectual and arLlatin accomplish 

t *f-, IV. pp. Z4fl9fl, loo. 

woman (J(fjjnn'irA;> J ' r TV ' PI*- 4 ™ : A ™ tohed 

tn^ P’.'.L nnil pldtf fat ofMjltinr, onn m> , i„ i . ....- ^ “"Ul pfrTM) '»ms, hill ajiiI Fiftitrty ; imr* fmld- 

fiiU" hnlitinj^ A finjnjir pf Insr t one giftin'> on | l* »"(l one fdNdwin£ IicbJnrl. 

thBir (stl™. ihfi ^ “ttojad.; ""'I <M- m. I«T Jihiiiildor, WTasn stout 

F««iysn tnen (AUwb™. Umtv. .h. . “* a, l frjr V ,ftJ1,rl «'»1 [hiimfl td a 

Rueuwi wew nlil Ui to mnrrini to curtain 5“ ^dnsi. CburtojAlli in Jmlia, a»jf» 

OhwII, Jut,ikn k IV., v . 13J4 “ ItaHl tt ^- t^^pf litis TOtmu. tolou^e to ttut otow, 

3, CJ. iT.. V. ji. 134, »ifonj pp c |h«r.-. jM -g* i 

wud .0 hMoiwL t04r a ^P««I Irotn tor tuition f, y s Mftg sad afwr- 

4- C/. JfoMn^o, Tilt, IB, U. 

J,, I. pp. 384 .( 5 , 

J. t n, pp. 

j., m, p. w. 

J. t IV. p. 249. 

.t. fit, pc m 

J., VI, p, 220-0. JUJV. 
s« ifdMKWd. VI, 30 ff; vm. I. 3 . 4 . 


0, 

a, 

7p 

a. 

UL 

la 

li. 
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— «- H,ei ' by pMpk “ 

■Wtotmw tho icoaoiis fci tic oaraic* n»»- 

TTUiy be,® <f is certain that it an imp acraght the company of the 

OVOT bo »id with *ny■°® nd k ™ 2 3 or unbwmbk t bufc evidently 

j^Oiirtabfwnusotlicirlife aL honui ohvsieal and intcUootufth 3 Wa 

th«y warn dm™ by hor nccon^hrixm^t*. pbyw«u 

hear: 

"With wives chaste, faithful and of hiph degree, 

A own tufty nifcumspoot and piudem e, 

. „ 

Mom 

B«t«. **. .t. «nw — . ^ 1 J2 , Sri5S5SS2 

M^UudBIUOMb.’ A»a 

state, are worth noticing in this connection . 

"Fur terrible » widowhood...• The n^anost. t1i baif 
Knocked down and smothered m tho ft*. «J“£V b} 

i”iT^rrh^wSt :s.av«^»ut.ud, 

y rsriTKaSgS? " ■ 

Thcwilo *l.o ihutct 1»U liu.ta.^’1l»rt n.l> ™ “ ’ „> 
i“ *™» Z wy god. a» Pgo, ip teu tb J.0 tt oun,._ 

■ ,. w *- -* ■*■ * 
m* i»™ *• ^ssistss^m tE* 

in ” J rf «»*- >«• 

t.oJ.k oViiSwiSher 

t*. 4 *ft; tv syss-V !>p 

Klfituu ln hilt iwtw tl™ ClBW« « 

VHjprt, t ilj, iV.jjp, 302-3. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


It seems however that widow-remarriage was allowed, and widows, if 
not grown very old, did marry another man and there was nothing abominable 
in that. 1 


About the legal property-rights of woman, we learn next to nothing. 

We once hear an old man, complaining that as soon as he 
property* wss dead, his wife, being young, would marry some other 
man and spend all his money, instead of handing it over to 
his own son. 2 Pettilcam dhanam, as a dowry given to her, 
may have been recognized as a sole possession of a woman. 3 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men, and lived by begging, 
away from the mundane world. These paribbajikds 4 were 
female generally wise and learned like Bheri of Uttarapancala, and 

ASCETICS. liked to form company with the learned male ascetics. This 
sometimes actually resulted in close intimacy, and it does 
not seem quite improbable that some at least, tired of this ascetic life, again 
came back to householder’s life, like Saccatapav! of the Kundla Jdtaka. 5 
Sometimes both the husband and the wife together took to ascetic life, and 
then they lived in the forest abstaining from any worldly connection, having 
their own separate huts (pannasald ). 6 Public opinion does not seem to have 
been in any way against these female ascetics. 

W e feel, at the end of this discussion, that normally the position of womau 
was happy. But it was not quite satisfactory. Freedom to enjoy light and 
air, the two blessings of God, she no doubt had, and her personal freedom was 
seldom interfered with, but she was accepted more for meeting the demands 
of the male-sex than for any aspirations of her own fulfilled. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


J., I, p. 225 ; VI, p. 159. 
J., I, p. 225. 

J., VI, p. 494-G. 174S. 


J., in, pp. 93 4; 383 ; IV, pp. 23-7 ; 306 ; V. pp. 427-8 ; VI, pp. 73, 467. 

pp. 4*. / , accatapavi is called a setasamani, possibly a Jaina nun. 
J., IB, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, p. 23-7 ; VI, pp. 73-520, 
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“t" ;r." vl . ^- "sri as 

of l^iDiary edition **« m[kUll > “,“ C On™ wo ketu: whom tho son of the 
uitd and oiafts—wo know 'or? ' K ftt ahn ka tou wont with hi® carry- 
SrMi lea ™ 1 writing (Iditow*), th" * 1 ' , -. toanrt writ! i Il S- * ft 

W 1 h Li sU-tei {p/udahim mjumdiw tjutitH), _ ,j Ht)Uiew hore outside 
would seam from this, that tho boys uso ^ ^ vrcrd “ptatafei ^ 
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b ’ !1 ,„Tt, iLioilOf* toU» famous University town, 
renowned. Om stonos a , , ■ ^ iutollocLuftl (joiitre ot tho A 6°< 

It wan, as we have already noted, theohwfm^ te of the 

:r^ gsaSS^ 

FOR UfauKlt ^ for beginning tho higher atudi ^ student* 
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While doling with the education of Princes wo have, by reproduce a 

v on ? Dr ' d ^haractenfitic passage from the TikmuUhi J alula,' 

ADSOSSIOL. noticed practically all the principal feature, of t ho educational 
w* 4-3 6 J' 5 J ti ' 1J1 ““d organization of the times, spwMy at TakknailiL 

_ ,lX ; h ! 5W , tfr« HCudo^L, coming from abroad for learning, was 

fnnji tl’m *vi < !i >° , llu ®*®tT- l dually the students paid the out ire tuition 
j f * i u,r :t " * i^* aTitjabkiitjaiuY- *in advance, which was JOuO pieces 

aiZr j^rr ^T 05 -; -» 

tLum « tL “;Wo <4 «nfe» to Ui toucher. Such student, 
attended on thou teacher by day and received instruction by night* and 

*%£S£3£ mH ; Tilu dQtkB of 5w b£E»£ pupi of fXt 

hZV^tnd f ' T : fi * WMd *»- tb * *»«■ for their master.- II 
imTiTforwr whwI ° to studies, without .paring 

in advance, ho may be to o^th* 10 ” ?* ^ f* 1 ® to piJ f thn ^ 

|- xir - f ' l to pay thorn nf&or Llio completion of 1m oduc^ 

after completing ^^ nt -P’W <>» the foes by begging 

provhb^afreo ri»<^bY tJtZltM ^ ^ ™ > 

the “Beaarea folk ’ 1 used ,' u JS? 1 * < ' t>nUa0nJt ^ F " r uurt * w;o - °“ w 

lads, and had them fouS free • T! * ? <* food * tbu T*™ 

«“* «*«*. taken over from 1 to J^Z T?£? ““l £*?*“ ll 

invitations to dinner eluded to tl^!' pUplk ' b ? tho M<iaswilfll 

the latter thoinsdves bringing to pLl li ° thxop ‘ 0 houadw * to or b { 

milk. 7 Another oh «, J* T r , f ™ n * 3t P roau nta in oiuii And rioo afld 

companion. Of the prince, 5™*^ b >‘ tLtw * w|i ° J,a 

Looking to the h-nnh of tin, oonitnes at State expenses* 

the LU b “ ■*»■*■. and to 

charged does not a*™ to have been ^ th * 0 “ OUUt ° f ** 

Though were mainly residential, ****** 

i)AY.SOHOfo J 1 , 11[ 7 ^ J /' d *“ '^truotiou* Prince Junta of Benares 

ak " s-SJssssir?; ^ ^ ^ — « 

taftoW« hoiLSa in the dark Und \ P h0 •»»»“ loffe ^ 

ware inoludod housctoldim or n^rried tin hoiu ^/ B ln tho d*y*nhfibw 
t>l mvh d^-Bchokrs l maitied man Uo hftva wve»l izurtftnc» 

going to ihw m&rtet'z honker and Ikr - f° !? °?? tni0tlrf tlieir * ivcS fr<>ia 

_ _ ““tenintf t* hie teadungs. 10 
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P-™°“ of mun(3 y “ tl ™ "L' w«i also tho life of fcho students 
b»% Mt for private iwe. In oth ^ J . ^ hM R0 mU ch . «> tbs* they 

,. llu University vraa under KtrlOt ^ I;ul „ of the 

were not cvonfrW to go to a nvar toi • m tho forest*, and 

teacher. 7 Thoii standing duty was t^ b WU(V also simple con- 

also puisontil service to tbe teacher. . .. . ^ papered b)’ a 

**£ wS of tw«) «.“?£ r r £ U not Lfroquont, 

maid of the teacher’s h»" 1, and milk 

they wore given sngar-c.no {**•). ^ 

((fadAifcAtram). 10 . , 

»‘ T TmTaS'nWI K tl» mwt tJv»,c«d or 

”«™“' “T.r!' ^SSSJTSS .fe» JE*i w?»*■*** 

work. W. J»4 "f » wto «W *agtt “ u^ a “ 5 ™ aou» 

I am i^waTj you aro to matruot ll jy J P P miniLs ** By bon® oaao- 

monitors ™i0 W«* ^ *’* ' p JJ tca^era tlwm»lv»- 

ousted with teaching tta- «*«* ™ ^^to ^noy in teaching 
Prhiutt butasomn being the senior pupdfloo nsttamsa to p ^ 
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(nijrpAaUim pdpuni) and becoming Llm privet, taachur of his comrade in 
™ 5011001 6t ^ n nd,MJ1 *wl bbn, while tho other* only gradually acquired their 
Esflrntixg- Uu may gLmi noto, in this connection, that tho teacher was not a 
single individual but bad a family of his ow n (dcor»scd'uW), 1 having wife a*l 
u j Ihje,, * And it woh quite usual lor the teacher to give his daughter, if 
he had any, in marriage to ilia eldest and advanced student, * and he might 
ttbUibliili t\ wpotsiJil tosi lor the purport. 5 

The study hour seems to have commoner! very early in the morning, 
^ him the InjyH were routed from thoii sleep by tho omwin g of a 
STUDY ITQCRS- u<M:k ‘ Tli0 c0t,li - ^ ^ems, was domusi jeatod in every school to 
serve as a clock, it was a necessity. Once, when the treked 
, cock died, the students brought a second one width, however, 

iuvd been bred m a cemetery, and had no knowledge of times and seasons, amt 
used to crow casually— at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by his 
crowing at, midnight, the jouog htilunjipg full to tboir studluai by dftWu they 
warn tire out aud could not for ideepiiiesH keep their attention on tho h abject 
already lean.t ij/ahUaUh^tuamipi ); and when in, foil arrowing m broad day. 

* 4 . r ” >r =tl ' ' | ltinc!j °f quiei for repeating their lesions {sajjhfifft). 

And, as it was I ha cock’s crowing bolli at midiiight and by day which had 
brought their studies to a utandrtilt, rhey took tho bird and wrung bis neck, 1 

I lus passage shews that there were cerUun hours lor private rfudy, when the 
studeur. repcated Rcw l^us nnd revised the old ones. The two things 
had probably to be hushed before noon. 

lust ruction by the teacher seems to Lave boon imparted at times uuuvc- 

ivHTHnirmv ^nd light and lucky day a wuro obsarvod 

XNBTKUCTlOJv. m giving It.* reminding in. of the unadh„ system of the 

i . . tiEtoa, Aa pointed out before* fcfiu poorer sku* 

drills performed mouifejiJ work for rV ■ ■ * ** j 

JJ ," k lor tbe achuul during the day time, and 

sintos at mnht »” *q , | ll ^ t '- J ^ OS5 ^%* *l» duy-scholars also learnt the 

aoiainthe hufise an 1 ”* a ^ ri tf a ^gBddj/aka* were treated like the oldest 
sons m the house, and were given schooling on every light and lucky day.” 

]?rom the frequent use of the «***&* ^ pfajk vdlxsi; u ^ wblg n, 

TEXT liflGKS. lt 50aia * oioftr tbat Hut Student* 

rjifr- r j u . - , ‘ i “ ,tl ,u tbo instance already cited, tfoi 

standing (lit. mmz-wsaanti] thOnW the «tudcut.a from under' 

y ubjocfc abaady learnt, afoo indicate Lho 
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of books. We have also direct references to the fences 

‘preserved with brilliant, coloured ia PP“ - j 0 ( t h Q use of writing, 

beautiful staudish.- Moreover, the rop»«d me^on . tkis . 

both in private and official corrospondoaco, leaves no 

The three Was and the eighteen 

COURSES OF tion of th curriculum The Vedas wore of course 

STUDY. not mchrded rn ^ of what did the 18 sippas 

learnt by heart. We do n individual arts and 

consist. Wo have bow.v« «»Mn ^ sp ell lo. 

sciences: elephant lore (bullbisu IL , . l m , mt damV hunting If uiioka- 
bringing back the dead to life (♦ i sa bbardvajdmnamarUam ), 7 

ta-SS- speU *» <«%»»•»«>.’ 

the signs of the body, ’« and medicine {tikiecha). 

. . ,1 „ Jatakas point to the students taking up the 

Most of the references in th technical education was much more 

sippa or the science course. seo , • i stu dies It is also evident from 

cdThe^^^s, 3 in^addition^o or without the iiterature of 

These soienoeaweronotsnnp^ fodowedby itspracticadappli^stions^P'or 

ssr* t 

In other subjects, the P ractic ^ , . collo „ e3 They wandered 
pleted by the students and under- 

far and wide, acquiring all P» lta J , 5 rrinces had to demonstrate 

standing country observances ^ returning homo from 

their technical knowledge before th turn was indeed given to all 

Takkasila, as we have seen before J P ad t dition t0 theore tical lectures and 
instruction as a pedagogic principle. insisted upon for those who 

practical training, nature-stut y was Au interesting example of this is 

were intellectually weak among students. 1 m - -— 

l^S 6 ***" 5 ‘ ,aK,7 ' s 

1- J.» II, P* 47* JA,) 

4. J., 11, p. 100; also I, P- *02. 

6. J.,1, p. 510. 

J., U, p. 200, 

J., Ill, p. 122. 

J., IV, p. 457. 

J., 11, p. 200. 
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urnished by the Naiigallsa Jataka ; 1 a world-renowned professor of Benares 
had 500 young Brahmanas to instruct, one of whom had always foolish notions 
in his mind ( dandhabhava ), and always said the wrong thing ; he was engaged 
with the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of his folly 
could not master them. The teacher was at pains to consider what method 
of instruction would be suitable for that ‘veriest dullard’ of all his pupils. 
And the thought came to him, that the best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and leaves, as to something he had seen or done 

m., and tten t0 a8k What h was like - ‘For,’ thought the master, ‘this 
will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, and the continu¬ 
ous practice of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me to impart 
earning to im. But the experiment in the end failed, for the boy compared 
snake, the trunk of an elephant, sugar-cane, curd and milk, all to the shaft 

of fi -nloiicrh • 


“For universal application, he 
Employs a term of limited import. 

Plough-shaft and curds to him alike unknown 
The fool asserts the two things are the same.” 2 

This at least shows the earnest desire on the part of the teacher to use all his 
intellectual powers to educato a child. 

Next to Takkasila. Benares was the most important as a centro of leam- 
^ wa f however largely the creation of the ex-students 
o akkasila who sot up as teachers at Benares, presumably at 
ot or places as well, 3 * and carried thither the culture of that 

cosmopohtan educational centre which was moulding the intellectual life of 

o \\ o o o n la. n course of time Benares also produced its own alumni 
as educationists—teachers of world-wide fame with the usual number of 500 
pupils to teach. It m also probable that Benares had, like Takkasila, 
specia e in le oac ing of certain subjects, specially music, 5 * as it has till 
the present day. With atl this, however, Benares was still a growing 
umversiin ioso c ajs, and did not attain much celebrity which it after- 
wards did sine, the dechne of Takkasila. The movement of students 
towards Benares is, in the ddtofa, vety „ low anJ k witU 

the other city. Even the students of Benares had to seek resort in Takkasila. 

, „, Fr °n th ° IT 8 ?"! dis '“ ssi »" i‘ ™U have been apparent, that there was 

hil al T"1 . ‘k™ghout «■» count". And it will have 

become also evidont, that the demand for the knowledge of the Simas or for 
technical and sciontiSc education was not less keen Mian that to, general 
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this education directly. . 

* tm „ * n 

poitEfit^EATB, forest-MsiWH *h«o uoEtSw 11 . having renomiood the world, 
imported i^tmSto 

philosophy naturally omanated from thjw } ^ tho Himslayaa. 1 * 

tiom thu haunts of mEsn. ® eTl “ fft ■ ■ ^ y establish thoinsclvcm M« 

Brnrthm howevot the fend, of rn*m* r <*ruita.‘ 

the centres of population, and *ou • 14 . u _j| at a Buneres school 

a.Uk«« i» «d >« *»” ’“f°*r“L JTS on oompht!™* •< 

Hi then wont to Takkaaila t* u •*'* , ; a ii uti, and 

which ho vrendared through the village t^iO after crJuiiimg 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES 


■p A R advanced fawn tho primitivn stag* as the Jdtaka society was, it nattt- 
ra j haw the development and prosperity of various arts and wtioium 
People in that ago had <'omo to jkksoss refined taistOS and aesthetic poreep- 
tions: they strove for tic joy and beauty in life, 

Reading and writing {vaeannik, hkhanam) wore commonly known. As 
lANnu^OK; Just a while !>nforo T nujiU'irmm aro tho reftfrw:ias to 

TL'kE 1lTERAr t ! ltl vftri&us nud ^dwpraad use*; of writing Li tlm Jdtakas, to 
t,ho wining Df cpistlia,* to the forging of letters,* to inscrip- 
tnjns on gold plates,* to iMcription over a hermitage, « inscription in letters 
{akkharam) of vermilion upon a wall.* to letters of the alphabet engraved on 
gold necklets, to inscriptions upon garments and oeouutrutnaats . 7 to the 
^ mu a sage on an arrow ', 0 and to the scratching of a writing on a 


u y. *’ ’f 0 0rm ' I 11010 0r k s *» i |J ’rs'hiob those stories are written, was most 
£ TO , ^ in common nguage el the people, though Sitthskiia may have boon 
jj*2 i 7l!l ' 1T! ’® 1 f‘ T - lC . in>ro lifomte and cultured elans, and thorn may have boon 
Jia<,L:t8 ^ 0 - &it W ° discur11 the specif it: mention of the Qstnfib- 


x, iw *n addition to tho various works of antiquifv like 

!nn,lfTr n - i U,ld r^'" tha ABM **or Lands’* and stray gStMs 
rC ^ SaL ? 5, L*V\ fel ™’ ,a JTotfUM or the treatise onofephants 
i j' 1 ' . \?' Uia ? ^ this Jdtofcj* Themselves, indeed, reveal a highly 

d L, ridl Wltl ‘ imagination and beauty of stylo, ,a and 

deep a ith thoughts and observation alike, ' * The ABAShM Or the'ballads in 

ftasyr*' • -*• 

a. J*,ii,pji,ae, 372 . a "«- 

r itt « • 4hi i ■ 


■ T I jj 1 iT. " " 

4, vl'j: w?c1“ i Y'W ». fl -> tsa vt, p, &. 

- -^moSssraef-. 


quoted by Danin, 


,i. j.; iv; p, Ma-SJaaijyl S? " fiftSSSf *3i£ 11 

12- J., V, |l. 'Ll!! ‘ _r.i l 

If J.. V p. m. The AitmZa of th' t 7-0- 

imaiLinAiti-R, tLn jna;t o i ilia- n. -*“ i four kind*of poet*; tho poet uC 

u. J,.„ n. |i r 4U. * IlfCp anil tin, iupnvimtaR, 

Itk Tin- Irtiit njununtQtiri f,t ■ 

J, p JV, |i_ Elfb, p^ 4 L > i ilu * l 3 rT l r, a| pertly njiy Ik- [ otul{ i fn Cflrtdb- JTirifn^a 

it 3 r ■■* - wm_^ „ „„„ 
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pM , *„a-* - ^ w-7 

set up the stage out of which the fu P ft {utur0 drama m the 

also discern the beginnings, tli * ’ mus ic and dancing before a hi 

varied productions of shows wOl scenety, ^ ^ the mmjjas of which 

concourse of people on certam festiv 7^ reference to ndtakdm, which 

we shall presently speak. We - ag distinguished from pure danc- 

were, most probably, dramatic peri ’ age 0 f the Jdtahas saw the be¬ 
ing and acting or pantomimes. It ^ ’ drama-in the ordmar y 

ginnings of literary actmties-of prose, poetry 

language of the people. 3 formation from the 

Of mathematical sciences wo o no doubt that thoy were far 

mathematics. 8 “ rie5 ' vSiotimes'.•' Th.numericalsystem must 

astronomy- advanced from the guess from the stray 

astrology. have been well established, as w ) r 8.procoss 

references to numerical figures, and o^deTto^rt th, kU 

for multiplication must have been m for each of the four dogs 

instance: 4 X 500 =2000: five hu ^ c ”^ ftca sunakhasatdni parivdro* 

would make the total two thousand (eUeUassa pa 

-*** I “" Wr ‘ ’ m ^ well advanced, though 

Both astronomy and astrology see available. Of courso various 

no information as to their sclQ ^ G ^ hatta j dmna kas made forecasts on the 
nakkhattas were known, and the ml > J' , ^ the popular belief 

moving of different constellations uboratioil from the jaws 

of Rahu covering up the moon’s orb and^ters lenfc . 

of the former,’ and the idea of harem the moon, w I 

Medical science seems to havo well ^heiTprofession well, the 

Vejjas and tikicchakas who knew tne^ P from thoir 

D—ari ‘(Dhanvantari !)• The 


MEDICINE, 
ancestors liko 


t •*« nalhae virtually constitute an epic -• J-» VI, PP- 4 ‘ 9 ff- 
1. The Vessantara J.» its gatha *, 

“It shows a curious contras hore, as to style, only rugged beauty 

incapacity to expnss them wMl. »• ithaa ,.... there more successful 

of the Indian mind. But wnas ln a£tertime s we have evidence o virility, 

both in the b ^ ad8 n ^^ 1 o^ ^rhetoric and poetry. Buton the one hand, with a 

•< «v »“■”* 

* •*“*""*' 

8. J.’, Ill, p. 52 ; IV, pp- 85' 8 G> l44 ‘ 

9. J., IV, p. 496-G. 340. 
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typical figure of a doctor eon bo discerned ft,. t A n • - . * , . 

quoted before :— wrncd m tlie blowing gaJui, already 

"S,™ 0 «y auto up™ ttoi, hack,, root-fiH«l and ImW m - 
H«J- t-Aor laaj my W b ,, tlmy >nd ^ ^ 

And the, »„™ rayal-physki.m. .I*,., of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ft sfioma liiflf. tka Kcukc ms i-| lw j 

bUck^oote (kanhamppo).* 'hmirnk^h B P wW ^ ths 

(ndMi.Bioj was believed to h ° brwtll . ls ‘ ,,Ill0 6 iLfl 

the eyes . 5 Whether thi* ». »i ? I oisGnaqa, cauHing blindness if it foil on 

family of the Ambtt Jalula ".xivTT ^ ^ by which the whole 

escaped, was destroyed w e ha^n ^ ^ wL ° brolw thrus, Gb «*i 

cored, 7 ' ■ no means to ascertain.* Suaku-bites wore 

Ordinary wounda hiutiTw n ^ j 

itda^l and bandaging the SmAvJtot T? b? “PP^ 3imfl oil 

of a tree on u stone and rulbiir thn i f, ^ tkaka \ ir ^* Pounding the bark 

wiiioh holes were made for h3L rtrj ^ r " oundLd 

mtiuig struts hoakd tho wounded parts.® 

U raggaeted. 1 f Xhu trevm' (J f jaundice {pa nduroga) but no remedy 

mode of millet and ^^^1 ^pakkhZm was a broth 

wait and spices. Irregular foo'd «-, - u Wlt “ 0!4Vtta sprinkled with water, without 
And it was also rocognisud that- m W "" C ° I>tJ oaa c<Mu «* <*f dysentery. T 3 
proper sleep;’ 3 indigestion I*” ^ fl ° pm P or ‘lotion of food without 

in E - MknbSStSJEffi,"? <* b “ ***** - d«o to ovor^t- 
tion from getting cold in the warn t 1 ‘.7^’ wa ^ thought to unsure protoo- 

1» very obstinate,soumw., or hoadflebe was known to 

huxb, when ground on n slab .tniT ^ T lu gcthur ; and somo roodioinst 

-— ---- ’ _“™ Wi tb atj me water and then applied to 

]- J., IV P pu 30i-G. t2u ■ —---- 

Itwn mO^ti japanii ’ ***** j»^« { wH*m mtHMc owkiAifc^ gm- 

“ *i U. p. 413 

i t Si'S ?STr» 

*• J*. ii. i>. ;ee i io, p, iiH, | V ' 1- 

ft- -J-* 1. P- 21W : 111, |, i2. '' IV * ^ + Sa -G- Jkl; VI. p p. l8t^2^Q. 783-8. 

—-.-a—^ —.... 

bwiitM tLsJ maay 1111,1 h ™pbM *Bdn«a“ drcp«r *n«i 

II, J,, 1. p, 4 J 1 U . . u ^ w<Jua<ls ucawr,’ f li * lp ph * m|tw i i . and rh»i>rt«i 

W. J , H, p 213, 

13. J-. m, p, ua. 

U. J., II. p, 3QS. 

Iff. J-rl.P- i&. n i^i^ rMjJa 

Wfra " • ■ *4 no 
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the forehead, co«M herd tha patn ' Syniptonw of tllu book, as 

wore, among others, contraction a ? F j ^ Mohdummagg* 

the description of thagft («**#*) which proper tmat- 

sko-. Constipatron ^ to tel a dose of 
nwnt wows to hava been though ' WI(I pp j \,asavon to-day m place 

3>™- perhaps mixed with some ^ u J£i as a strong pur^tive. 

of cJiKi.or-oil, butter-rm!k imxcd tei to tll i k or work much, but, 

After taking this, the patient wh in j topQOt of diseases s™ also 

simply to lie down in "bod- An t e P /,!' ^ j to phase the attention of 

the patient.* Leprosj ft bandage was put on it. 

The spot was washed, a ^Ivc anumced ^ ^ w bo an evil bring- 

Too much indulgence in sexual intercourse _ ^ bodily pAW 

ing in its train various discos--cough [b■ ) * ly^ina lirst o! 

(darom) and ohildistuioM (hdiyam) «™“S , ^ pi0 ^ I [bed proper re¬ 
al! studied and diagnised the •“•FJJ® . £ . ^ physician of Ban®* 

mody for it. J *It is the way of P tba dfeeaso arises, then 

res just returned from Iskfcisr 1 ^ that mental siekuess m 

fcu make a remedy to aud. ■ cnrt«l by a psychological 

iwrobl. by phyi^l treatment: ,t wn ™)j be cm*i n> P 
leniudy . 7 Eye-diseases wore also cured. 

Besides medicinal treatment, d.U^te to hia uoae, 

been carried out. A nc nf a Bironl ^ml painted it bo that 

- .. **r: 

it looked like a real nose.* St™ v ' ""d * 1t ,m the i .arson of king Sm, 
gical operation that he successfully j ve away his eyes to a Briik- 

waa simply marvellous, 'the king Vrinio, ^ hesitation. Si«ifc», the »nr- 
maya who bogged for thorn. V? dh \ ’ _ f simple* rubbod a bine lotus 
goon, sot to hia work : ho pounded a the eye. 

With the powder, and brushed 11 °'® r ^ th(1 powder, end brushed 

and thorn was groat psui.,, .. At s(K)keri the pain was worm than 

it over tho eye : the ey« sturtc " oowdur and applied it: by the 

before . A third time ^ the £k* and hung 

drug’s power, round wont the -------- 

—;^r •** ^ irM ** 

l £ Vi. I S&- tt,.^ "» lv ^“ "“*** '*■ 

* M s‘°T“vi p MBC WI. 

‘*‘7 <«*■**•—*«•“ “““' 

fi- J-. VJ. P- -*■ , , ,,,,.: „llft»ufoii» kiitUptM (atMtf* * Srrtrfl - 

>utt his MO iiltiiattu 1 Jloifi* 0 !?!? 0 - ' lu > 1 
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danglingfttthnond a! tho tendofi Tl,* 

trickling, the king* garments *h»'*aJ5u- J“l? JT 01tri7ITl0 ’ b!ood 
Ms left kanJ grasping tlio eyeball t «* a iJJ^ b TLo11 Siva H 
tendon, laid tie uye b the kW, ^ lniJ , Yf 13 lJ1 kl ' r ^ ht ' £llld Coring the 
taken out, and both tlio eyes w or .. tT i ' b9 . aam ® wu r tli0 toft eye mis aLo 

Brl hma^ w ho then began to b , ^ *7*^ * A. 

this minute dtHcrirition is on lv a „ , llf ° ^ 'w>uld contend, wo hop®, that 
bearing with reality.* * tCuni0 ot ncii imagmntion, and lias no 

It h not strange ot all *w '±1 

acionco, knowladgfl of Anatomy wa It -V l™"' ^ :id ™ Ilcecl sta £ n of medical 

* between two head, t iv^ ( i * **» P"-^ 

it wasknown that the sutures (siLdtui L a 0i f“ ° °* ° f f ‘ xnwl °' For 

ttQd . : . in a woman's head L v ^! YT ® “ ru 

pusition to nsoortain the truth af,', ■ Oruo ^ od (eon-tfi**).* We uro not in a 
of different parts of the human h< i hut tbu feet that anatomy 

«id.‘ hod y <*°wn and studied cannot bo E uiri- 

It L not that this knowledge nf \ ■ , 

beiuga; it was alao #, )n |; fc i t }uca] fitdsnoos was confined to human 

have boon a doop study of tW r , ^_ fifephaot loro, for must 

ita training and so un" An d thor m ' “baraotcrutdcM, its dtstewie and cine, 
woU-vorsoJ b this saiunce, 3 Tk v T °. , 1ant doct ' ur 8 {haUhioqj&) who wore 
ants and to mi« it. ^ Once a iiortn' t* L 1<J Vf 10 out W| W filing in eleph- 
womlj which pierced his foot -i i r <U 9 u f. nr ' upon & splintor of occocia 
***4). wik . sharp £3£? rr* “ “ W* q. Kd fetor («MW- 
*“ li «l to it, ooJ it *„ pul | T da lbom th " “pliotat, a striae 

waahod with warm water and doctor s / >Ut ' 'H ,a Bowing waa then fenced, 
wound was li tailed. 7 Similarly of,,.™ l ,ro ^ L,rJ Ji fl ud in a very short time the 
wore know'll-* Minute ., ti,iir|sli| w of different animals and birds 

—■— . _^^^MCom r U f ajiakjM was QEituwl . a nuj<) 

a ^ SSr t mm*:~ jeSSHw 

^ iAur,^; ^WiV, 

^ ^«aiA^ q aLW,-^, SAinUrd 

aiU r l '.' T ' “ «%- dUMW 

-■ r -;., JIVfelbfk j| m&KtcrjaJ flUrran, , 

w'Srii'u.rr"^ 11 ^t P whein.nrifarta» (r<im ^ 

tLowoim^m |tc ^j uI Uiu Ifluuion, gjuSI^U ibr O°*l | Ue* "Ida ol the b«»Jr 

be cut Ummgb S£ Jk ,u f,,i lht > Wu Jlti.* aal > “ nti up *ho 

d*«iItwitilted c u: ktuaiw'tt*, 

A. Vfi p, jx,. •wljmo'inUrtlitH ^liiatv'^7 J'? t ‘ Ibunl. p«* 

4. I^nnautft.ktailiotuu,^ „ »• * VUI, 1, 1$ t 2J. 

B. A, I. p. 483, « Fcrffeliters Fy (( 

<L J., I, |j. 187 . “* *“ 1 *»■ ■fn'fec, 11 , pp, 3HSM. 

J-r i’< Jfli fil'Ainatuk/u] Lr,- , 

t‘", ‘ti 2£S 

fi- A Wi 

huogw Jw ipj^icU ^ [nim] tUn5 hfalLd * Q * * knawlodijo Uml d*iga 

•boot the pemoiv, pn^* ImhiSS r J - p - 177 ■ kM "'* 

wtu fippfiAovhin^ a^j, ^ j ^ J., P- : hw 
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i • j* miniiaWfi from a female one bv the following features : the 
of the male snako ia thick that ;£•£*«* to thin 
UanukamY the male snake’s head is thick (thulam), the female is Ion 
[dlgham)\ the eyes of the male are big: of the femalesmaU; the he d 
(sovatthiko) of the male is rounded, that of the female cut shor . 

Not only this, the knowledge of various trees and fruits, P*rtteularly the 
poisonous trees like the Kimphala, and how to remove poison, was also not 

lacking. 2 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine 
advanced in the Jdtaka days, from the primitive stage when folk-medicme was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as we see it in the Atharva- 

veda . 3 

Tho Scionco of Arohery-/»^H» , --°n“ a highly 

has almost lost its place to-day. 5 In the JataUs, we h v 
ARCHERY. several instances which show how this science had attained 

to a high state of efficiency. 

In tie Awlisa Wtoto,* w. «« Ptinco Asadiaa exhibiting » marveU om 
, n , r The kin" in whose service ho was employed had asked him 

to bring down a cluster of°mango-fruits. Tho archer chose a ^k^ition; 
He spread a screen around him and there ( antoeanm) doffed the white cloth 

his gitdlo, and donned a nd waistcloth. From a bag ko lookout * “ 

pieces, which he pot together and girt on Jus left s.dm ThenP“‘ ™ 

"hrted together, Used "S £ 

throw^open’tho screen aTcame out, p T “ d w.m 
sped the arrow forth aw-MP ”lr fambapinjivaMni yaw 

up rtpre,oed thee ra tcentro of the »n ^ ^ ^ 

^r^rTli'strtS the feather („«,») of the first arrow, and 
speed than the first, inis struct \r -athar wav but 

thnod it back.... Down it came, not a ha.rbrwrdth ont either way, 

neatly cat through the stalk of the mango elector,__ 

1. J., VI, pp. 339-40. 

2. J„ I, pp. 170, 271, 272-0. 53, 368, 380. ^ InJo . ArUehen PKlologie 

3. See Bloomfield, in the second vo ume of the and Surgery, continuing 

und AUertumskunde, pp. 58 ff. But, the s cie day> indicated even now a degree of in- 

through all the intervening centuries to P closer study and research than it is now 

i “ - 

some gurulculalhat we are reminded of its former glory. 

6. J., II, pp. 88-9. 

7. J., II, pp. 88-91-G, 59 —durepati akkhanavtdhu 
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at * th " 

h-is fiiLtumnin.,1 tr , M ^ P rB hmhaary pmpftratiQiis arc made. Hn 

t^AH able tusnlitaT r - J who lightning (obfcW 

(^WW) nnd tu ,Z ^ to ahwt at a sound withoutswing 

1 “; ,.. to IeaVfl * ^Uing arrow (muM), just a* Asadisa did ■ 

liin^olf stand* in the m Mk ™ ^l^PP<fd with plotiLiftil of arrow*. Hu 

tricorn), and asks the fS^ to* h^thL^X? " fch 

their arrows aimnluuoo^fy But ° ri 5 Dace * „ Tll{5 >' 1>0 - I1, *° BhwJT 

arrow, nnJ m-fa* *3 3tnkea th ^ severally with his own iron 

Thfe i> called tlifl uttaw ° U E ^ fiTOll * lf ^ flCtl rwnflius unhurt ta the bat- 
four plantains (JhsAjJitoi ftt . \i. t E - 0 nu>ta p with a single arrow, ho feui 

CMCfa m 0«fe,») ontho Wherld nZ ^J 0 ' 5, Un<1 *“ t *" ing “ "”** fWd 

of the plantains tl f. P a ^ m nrr0w - h» shoots it aiming at ouu 

fourth, rmo alteranoHiu/aZtlZ^t ‘r^ fJw Su ™ ml ' the third and th* 

and sn rotumn to the n^her’a hrind” it lf lia3 olro:lf1 - v I’ ifaoad ' 

thread. This ia called Oui ■«: V‘ ihe plantusa* stand encircled with tbn 

a— i -! J^%SS £-*“* othat “■ i* 

**»»), arrow-tetrad (JaZ^)' “T^* <**"* 

waU artow-atairs 4rr0W ' 

blooming the anow-Jotus fjuriw^^i *TTOW-t4&k (aar»po£Mffrw<^T 

a shower of arrow* *** SB*!** *«* 

huge substances, pierces a plank ***»•??* 

n pbnk of osBfio wood eight motes (angvla) thick, 

inches thick, an iron pl ato 7^ ■ ^ 

boards [phidakasata^) joiri/jS"! "* m , h thlok ' anfi P iorotjS 0 hundred 

the front part of wagons fnji 5}*, ltir - Qun after another, shoots an arrow at 
come out at the backport r Wft! *** ^ ® a,ld ^ I ,ljnks - BKJ** it 
fln arrow thria n g h a eptoo gf ov „ "* ^‘l* 0 ^ min back to front; dri™ 

two furlongs of earth and Lasi hnt '! i ^ ^ UaabJui ) in water, and more than 
Of half a furlong i at the first f ? L . kaHt ' 51 b^ir at ti.u distance 

were of course extraordinary pnrforrnZ. 111 ^the wind. 2 AH thaw 
at all impossible. Art of hitting ^^ h f ra ’ ldni i of skill, but not 

thing, A marksman uutu tbefoliae r J lk}iX ’P^^^ppa] was also a wonder fat 
an elephant or a home for iiurtaiit-eZi j l* tn ^ int ° ’™ r “ ,IIS shapes asked for— 



^ ft VJJIJ '-'T uuy ? x 

W tb» Fin, ft, ~ ChlPki,B ' *“ JI " V*^y 

MU.^IC a\T* voonj jl? , 7 e i Htill ■ * nr ^PPQSi iippertamijig to music both 

™ JS; XS“T?’ “»■' ■>«»*« <--) 

wow, aa WO H*w t always BurTnuiui# r - 0n j km fi a aut i nobles who 

— - --—--- m ' ri ™ fnusicianii and dancora 

k T TJ lea... ___ 


l x s \\ pp, lae.iai, 
~ / hi-L 

& J- F T k pp, 4|^o, 
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Utad,. uJL ft. I* * T?* ttsti k s s. 

tMQ with Wtiful flowers, landing on thob^nk ol a rivo ■ * ' , t 

dropping flows™ into the water aud sm-mg m a sweet '«£ & ^ 

i son doe* not go after any «*«J learning but ^ 

singing and dancing (^ »“*»>■' a^noSdtw^t mam and dancing. 4 
music?, 5 Tbo kmjtaras, ^ us ^ *■_ ,, y-, Guttil* and Musilft 7 

ss^?s.'-»« 

among t^Hiusolves. 

Unfortunately wo do not get rnuoli lnforna^™ 4 BuUher^iauat ha ve been 
of vocal muaio except that it wo3 awool (■»£««>' . * of m(lskal inat ru- 

° f B ° U? 

and the tm.es of the cords only oodd produce the beat music. 

Among the musical inatiuman* 

—^ ^ jysSSSi- 

waa a harp without a post, it had » h ^ ^ j^dor towards the 

or stretched leather < MMT,lU f ‘ d tow ^ lla the front, where it was 

back, where its end was rounded, and P<- . lS _j - ^ terminated 

continued into an upstanding ( seven strings {saKutentf). 14 

in a little scroll like the head of a violm. It haa seven « ' 


3 . 

& 

0, 

7 . 

& 

fli 


u i s 

J. IV, p. 231 . Wflita/TfM#“'*»<* SFwa" 1 * ■ Bt * 41,1 U ‘ f 
IV, P . 255 i cf. *i*> IV, p, IW> G. 11 . 
j y p njy, F, V a!lthoa»wtimirtdu]B«Hiil: J.. 1.1 1 - 

j.,n,p f LM»jf. 

J., HI. pp, 163 Q. .ri,,*!™ aUaMOiWi touiMwam OP«il*fcfc>- 

9 , J,. n. p. 323 : 1X1. p. IWt “Hall***"* (««“>«'> 

mill'd vuidhurtna turtfa S^yi« puncttflftdflrtl «««#, that is rSiil®. »f or- 

10. Ike prianty id*» at « a n ^ pi w 

vhostra, O* we rnlgtt term it. <-/- P' ^ f msUiical iiialziiment. m 

M tiinVin . J.. V, p. SOWS, 478 s g —”* 1 !?,*“.*?? ■ ^ . tie wool appMM to b*TC 

, i-Mini tarly 4 *i, III. p, 40 i -Jhl;JjLttun, (tfta) mu.laml fMtTO- 

boo. used 1.1 thoi BudUhi it litewturri id, the triplo • thn Mflompn nin»BPt of dtaelng. »>?«' 

sad playtng eo tniulail ■ th B Ubil on tho 

in* Mdtbe ™u S« Bin.*, ,*® r& ^ J lT 

***•■■»#** jTfi .'sO. pP-244-53! 61. PP «- 284 : fl7< PP 

s ssr*- - *■ 

*Tgffi ^£iS £ftS2k«' *- «wi " ■ " ■ » ■" " "• *' 

40 
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wbeh were one aWe the other, and stretched from the urn, to the bellv 
fanning m it m to the crescent of the whole frsm* : The top«£ 

;1 *nthose strings passed through 
m th ° ** fp^rchmont sounding board) of the bcliv, 

find probably *k»paswd through, and ware fastened to, its rounded u odor- 
fiidc The weight of the instrument lay well back. Thus, from this 

2S!‘ JT PaTt f ° f thft ***** *W that it was much 

3**“ r 1 th ° ““S"? but to that depicted m the 

WtUpturol replantations at Barhut and Mm*- ami wu* wmctbmglite 
the accompanying illustration. 5 ft 



This old ujna'waa used equHlJvhvmm, w™_ , . 

ment,’ or « an accompaniment m J but ™ U ' u ™ ^ 
dancing,® whether dramatic or profcseiLj .« T to **'™P**7 

or in the lap, with its thin am, vnn<J?nl f 11 und “ the hft ttrm 

played upon bv 'the fingcr-ncib [ *“* upwMda - II Ws 

ttuttila JataJca, ■' * Which presents £tJ' t* the two m 7* F T •'™ 

upon the M, wo also know aomsthW ofThl t 

the tffwa, first having tuned it to a Wh wT ° ftI ” harp ‘ MuaiJfl plu ^ 
he tunes it Wei to a mticchel ™ 

hi.ally play, with the string* s ksk WhEw?? and 

__ * * Evidently nil the seven airings 

L 11 ]3 t ^ t»fv thfi . , — 

an lb*«* r^miuninj, find finely on thr *rm n\on* TlI?^ ^ thn pliVcr porformlllff 

?“l: ^gr*'-*i^ i<*, ,i. 

f ^ p. 84 (Tmietart 

S« |l!uitTVtj*0. An mils B. O. H I v T r 
S«s lUaatrUnjiu, J, A. O. S., fift 2V> r ^ 

IleprixLiimd from A. K. Dooininxwmm. 

Cf. J.. II, pp ‘us* J of. M ., w p n J6 

P5W * * Ud ^“ *■ ■¥> -d tb, 

& fcK*a # 


& 

4, 

6, 

s. 

& 


IK. 240 

13 MwatomA b eTWfiasily ^ |_ 

« 6dns ^ •^■'iKsSr wU tr - pik b L° r rflgu "' 

ibould mjftfiik. MeuirimiF«'MttillT uqufil [JJ rAu lq ufian n^iaVir ■ 

w«^SBt^-i*5fa , j^’rai&fcSs 
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, ( „„ , i iV : ni . i in the ta&o ol a harp ^ or 

resounding make a mum powerful and “ h <, tr bg>i have magical 

ohaiming thre ' 0t ^ 

agents when airuck. . . . 

01 other string-instruments, wd many *™ 

ai musical 'mstrumenta coming und«*^fnAAaMaM («rf«J»t»rijr®0 
iiifintlon^ : j or ^ . k _rtri ions votvhih kind^ 

oldrtiBB^JJWi^tiiirisB, mura] ” ^ ^ , lt ;te Liumbatmditndni. 5 Of 

the wind i£k$trumsntfl T oc tho fliito r 

^.odd^*.^. «. ««-*■-{S 3 S“ 

iloutifl in the stories. 7 Much of this ‘ aitesn^ , M s g u t soroao dance, 
b&tio character, like the jnvelino dance, or t o P° jagtam^, performed 
with waving hands, regulating foot-falls »ij * _ , That 

with the accompaniment ol the ui»d nr the ■ ’ phenomena 

inborn iastmet of graceful in 

pat only aiming human buings, but also m 1 . t po)1 .hon» to Utter 

beasts and birds. And people liked to tram u Q(Jjj . i • 

sawflt antes and dance at the snapping ol fiueara and d.pp ig 

Tlio Pictorial art, dtiahvW, *1*» £WTm gS* 

and to have added its own *UOta to the ^ M 

PMSTINC, Of India P.dnl mgs™ dd^'U 0^ bo*^ ^ ^ 
preparing a poto-lStonTor l ^. be |^ ‘ 

with various dusigns painted OB tbom in * sons , oonsbruntod undor 

lio«d (oiliBMs.Sr . In Lb. s^t miaous ^L T^Wdul 
the finptirviaion of the wise Maho&adhu, psun u (' _ __ 

a! fcviSktt*. „ . ■ yaJujato, TUwto* Fanulai, 2 1 ***- 

3. A^Is£tri,U,n.Z maatioJU W* W*°'> *«*«"* 
ftori»ii;aorUSamJriiw. _. „„ _ _ 

i. Hoc fdsruuetrd, Bmuwm EiL p. 33. ml . 2 -g^ nos : 277-t.. llW-iaw 

S, J.. 11, p. 344 : V.*. 390-G. 2U0l v b Pit * ,TdB ‘ V 
630'U UDgU-QQ * . * 

fl, J..1V, p, 2ft4 : Sw sura, U. yt pp, 7 , .ISO-G- 2333. 

7. J., Ill, p. 61 ; IV, jo, SSA 3i!S- * i V, pp- ** J . * * ' n ^JJbatk ptirionennee ccrrssport. 

3. F#4«H4hffMit£{V. !*■ J vi]i ^ (, JO,*id toh»jhjiaj » 

din# to V'ariM-fl.rfjjTdmof ito AitepolAo, flrdAlw***, *- u >' ' ^.. (£ 

Wild IwiloK : C'J. j. A- o, 3; 4S, P- "®l > 7 A „irti VI r>. 2^3 : mm>aramtnA^f*f a 

9. CJ. J,, IV, p. 284-mwk-la W * P „ . ... 

3*e (.lid IV, p, 32*. _ f. { Sia ia tho U ttanr b* ? *?*"’ m ' ' 

10. J., 11. p- 37 s HI, p. 12T > IV, PMB f _ a _ LX, p. 1M. 

11. J.„ i, p. 304. _ f ^ 1 , ra apd,«6M"“« * njUA ' i " ^ 

WrtiSitops. rtdhirtam «*•'», ltlii(1 Wlt b cinv^ Uy^l 

VI, p, 12S-B-G, SOS, 5«2- 
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30 s*‘ a ,f hal1 l «*“ >*• S*k* 

twmA—Maha-ummannn l ° D ^ waUs 0n eit tor side in the great 

sZluxo^ ^ of paintings 5 the 

the heaven of the font peat kings’with ' IouI1 “ 1 f’ Slm and M »™. 

divisions—all were to be seen in a* Jr* th 2 heavens °f sense and their 
paintings in the grand cathedral'“ ° f the ma ™ UonB 

been most^cSd^m^d as 0 ™^’ *!? SUrfaC8 ° f th ® WaU a PP ears to have 
with vermillion letters and nl\ ^° rdmar 3 r house3 h ad tte wads decorated 
walls, on whichT^^rtoT °?* re P resentatio - a ^ The 

probably coated with hL and nicely Dohlh^f’ S? ^ CarefuUy P 1 ® 84 ®** 1 * 
(kiloflja) was also known.* mcel rP°bshed Whalepanam).* Lattice-work 

The pla8tic^arte,^parti Cl jarly sculpture, appear to be more difficult of 

SCULPTURE. Obviously the ™ ***“ th ® pictoria1 ' afc first si g ht - 

anatomy mtt TTl ^ “ ««*« a * d the knowledge of 
dimension. However the crn&t' gh ° r ,? wing to the need to show the third 
superior in painting 'which c aa 1Ve * eX< ^? nce and ^uqueness are distinctly 

finery. Sculpture flourished side'bfsidTitr-f 1161811 * 3 ’ “ and 

pamting in the days of the Jdtahi ' tt.* to the same extent as, 
sculptural achievements has survived wS’ L ^ fortlmateI y no specimen of 
belonging to this period thounh , . ca , n be satisfactorily identified as 

valley. a s ,ho « “ « old a, the Indue 

testify. 6 Mohenjodaro and Harappa clearly 

The earliest material for , 

have been wood. Gradually sto S ? eCted h ? the Indian artist seems to 
inexhaustible field for the disolav of i.- i*??^ revealed before the artist an 
---- - niask iU and craftsmanship. The Jdtahas 

1. J., VI, p. 333 . ---- 

2. J-. VI, p. 432 ; also VI, pp . 4 ^ m 

rentlyf^X^aTC^? Aa^ ra Q] , f , 

•nces, correct perception measure Ani?*P eatre< f' u ‘ s ' t ® s of painti ™ 0 ^ 8 a , beautiful verse, appa- 
grace or artistio repreaenteti«n of forms. ,kn o»ledge of appear- 

eeiings on forms, infusion of 
using brush and colours.’* 

how to prepare theaoVwUoob^Tki 10 * 1 . 0 * Petering'the'^kn. 1 ’h£f 63 1 4“ oId booklet named 
See /. if. (T. UI, PP . 53-9. ^ f ° r Mui«pUi^ r^ £*““*>«. shows the way 

5. J., VI d. 412 Saad • . ° procese °* painting the walla: 

SutUmta and ite commentaries • also^H^ °* ^^^l&guha in th« n* x xr » 

6 . One has only to go over the ^ dtaka Sunes .' 9 ^'*'* 6 **’ 11 • SakkapaUha 

in the 3 bulky volumes of .MoAenio ^ 111 * 1 ^®^ 0118 kete and firm 

the remains found in the Sind ^due falfe ^ d r ‘'lustrations embodied 

third or fourth millennium aCitn ^’ 1 ^ K - Coomarelw J? y John Mihail. “ While 
early period from later times. A paw » .I ? 4 ** sn Pposed tku y * c ? rtain fy go back to the 
1000 and 400 B.C. and on the other^a V 10 rcm Aina at ilohoni^ 0 ^ 111 ^ 6 ^ ^iatua divides this 
Baerah, Taxila (Bhir mound) Patal^f ^ uutiquiti ^^^ 0 P Pol>abI y dates between 
to the 5th century B.C. U»£' y J»d South SS^l^vaxious I^an «it£ as afc 

V J Indian and P^tonc sites go back at least 


See Modern Review, 1914, pp lIH 


--1 rr 

SudMUpavidtenaJi d^ribe^'the mothid rf 1 ’', 26 ?, 1 /• H - Q- Ill 

rJS? °° l0UrB ** 
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Worm us that earring out figures from wood was known. The 
oi the dwtomoalo-Joloio, out. a 8g tree and prepares a hl.-M te woode . iignre 
torn it.’ Wo also boar of a stonedmage ('itipal,**) of an ««*“ 

at the Karandaba monastery f assamapadam ),* which at once FJlcts of 
our eyes that famous stone-elopbant of Dhauli (Orm«) whmo tto Ed^^ 
Asoka are written.’ In the great tunnel constructed by Maboydha.ago 
were, in the royal chambers, statues of women 

vcrylmantiM; without touching them.no>«^ porimn),’ 

And we have numerous references to statues o V • • , Q f a 

though of their artistic qualities we have nothing o say. statues of 

gate house which had a decorated peak and was surrounded by statues 

Indra as though guarded by tigers 6 . 

The Jdtakas nowhere expressly mention an image of god,?? 
we are told of the Cetiyas, thupas and the devakulas or ® ®. ^ , we 
cities, where presumably the gods ot devatas PP Vithin a few 

assume that such unages were not unfamiliar in , r ^ , jUre s at garhut 

centuries these shrines developed into those won er stories first ' 

and at Sanchi among others, where series of scenes from e J) 
begin to chaUenge the artist’s imagination and embody his sKiu. 

Ac usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and playthings 
of which the children were very fond, also offered a vas e 
of the plastic art.* 

Of secular architecture, we have nothing much to say, over ’ 
what has been already said as regards ‘housmg 
AHCH1TEC- construction, as also the fortifications o a ci . ite {or 
TORE. o{ the Vatthuvijjdcariyas or men quahfiod for .***“* , 0 

house-building 9 and of Vissakamma, the Divme Aich^ 
sufficiently shows the importance of secular architectura sc ^ e ° 0 { 

tence of great halls and palaces cannot be doubted. 

Old Rajagaha, frequently occurring in the stones, are un fc ^ e 

cient." The rativaddhanapdsdda and the pupphakapasada 

palace— ayoghara —are mentioned.’ 2 We hear of palaces restrng on ^ 
T7,Ip. 287. Udumbaranikkho’h chindUva attano pamanena kattharipalcam M* 

2. J., IV, p. 95. 

3. See Ludwig Bachhofer, Early Indian Scvlpture, I, pi-1- 

4. J., VI, p. 432. 

6 . J., 1 , p. 343: 111, p. 93 : IV, p. 105 : V, p. 282. . . .... inAanatimd :.. 

6 . J.,VLpp. 125-6-G. 558,562: J.AX>. 8., 48 

alchinnam Inda&adtsehi vyaggheh eva surakkhitam . CJ. A. 

7. K. T. Shah, op. cit., p. 140. JhLnnddimayani hatthi 

8 . J., VI, p. 6 —daralcinam nama kilabhondalcam ptyam not 
ripakddini acidure thapesum. 

9. J., I, p. 297 ; IV, p. 323. 

10. J., I, pp. 314-5 ; VI, p. 332. , roomarsawamy, History oj 

1L For other remains ol Post- Vedic pre-Mauryan date see Coom J 

Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 10 ff. 

12. J., IV, pp. 122 , 492 ; V, p. 187 ; also VI, pp. 111-9. 
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single V^ ^tMnahi-pdsdday Some palaces had huge octagonal stone- 

itTZ ™ mh f eriDg 0ne *ousand.* Several architectural terms 

seem to be not devoid of mterest : 3 Kotthaka is usually ‘gatehouse’ •« 

o. gara is a store house, 5 but Kutagara generallv means a house with a 

?o«do^ g a: d tti- has ,h ° rf . 1 

and is to be seen from within the LmeTrfooktae ud^V fto's (,ppiuo tujo) 

Jdtah ‘‘ P"*™ 13 Won. ua indeed a marvellous 
“Sot“no£ tS^n°~‘ r “V(»at. The description of the 

the city. It was Z2«!“IT ^ Gan g es bank; its ^trance was in 
machinery (Yantayuttadvdra)so that !° ei Y 7*** ^ ^ 

On either side, the tunnel was built „ n 5^7’°!°^ S preSSmg a pe S (*?*)• 
stucco (sudhakammarhY it « r ? ltb bncks and worked with 

plastered with cement \ullokalmttikd) and thf { Pf aracchamrn ) and 

In all there were eighty great dwrs and wtutevra f bed (^takammam) 

closed by pressing ono -n^tr a j ^ 8U ^y^ 0l ir small ones, all of which 

there we're some hundreds of cdkhTl ^ Pr , e3Sing an ° ther - ° n either side 
were provided wifh^S 1 l r C ttW P ^e mg ^ *** ^ * h ° 

and when one was shut, all wTre shut O^t? *7 ° pened> aU were °P ened ’ 
and one bed-rooms (sayamgabbhd) for on tberewereono hundred 
each of these was laid a ZSi bed ! 7^ ^ ° ne In 

white umbrella, a throne placed near the con K° *7°^ C ° UCb shaded by a 
surpassing beauty. Also on «ithr. a C ,° Ucb and a statue of a woman of 

sorts of paintings as described before^ The h fl tUnne1 ’ painters 1113(16 aI1 
strewn with sand (vdlukd). On the roof floor ^ as llke a silver-plate bemg 
topadumdni). On both sides Ze booth ,7" ^7? Iotus flowers <«** 
were hung festoons of flowers and r f i 77^ ° f kinds ; here and there 
tunnel until it wT^ethe^eMr^^'.o^f ^ adorned th ° 
this. The Ajanta and Ellora caves out of dh mma \ . A grand construction, 
show that the above description is’ not - ^^f^tmg rock-cut structures, 
—___ _ 1 s m W an imagmative picture.' 1 

1. J., IV, pp. 79, J53. -- 

2. J., IV, p. 215 : VI, pp. 127-G 5fis . „ 

’ * 769: aUAaAld “to* thambha sabbe vein- 

o. y. A. H. Coomaraswamy, J a f) <? ao 

4. J., I, pp. 227, 351 ; II, p. 431 Vl & ; 4 f , ,.? p - 

5. For instance, J., V, p. I84-G. 212-3 • P ’ 4U 
6 - J- V, p. 188-G. 225-6 ; Cf. J A O V ^ 

100 ^ J " ”* ^ 172 ( ^^' : iS'p P :^ ( v,, aia . 

8- J-. I. p. 201 : IU, pp. 317.9 q , •**P°n]ara) ; IV, pp . 60-0. 

50, pp. 238 ff. PP J1 ' 9 G -1; 431, 472 ; See A K fW, 

i fcftrJf* **“=««. »v. ***«. 

11. Underground bouses am Q 

3, 3, 1 . The Mabavagga, I, 30 4 ni^ic* enl *<? nctl ** the Jaina Suinui ■ rr 1 - - a n 
dot, Bammiyai, and the Ul&mtL. , ni0ns hve kinds of dweMinl. Ti - Cf ' Acara ^ Silra. II, 

V. p. 233; VI. p. 333 ; 344 5 ’ (or ^tructing of wells, tan £ ladTak^^^aTp.^e; 
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Oi religious architecture, we ooly disc.ru the tat beg*tago 
We do find mention of the devakidas (lit. residence o 8 character of 
but we do not know anything .bout the nature and *«“»*“*'« 
these buildings, except that they were th. resort-pUces of the travellers, thus 

corresponding to the later-day dharmaidlds. 

Then again, we have several references to thuyas (Stupas), buflt P 
remains of the deceased persons. The SujOa Jataha* 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorr , * 

bones from the place of cremation he erected an ear *™ !‘ „ be y^ted 

in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains (a i ’ , , 

the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and sturdy 

lamented, neglecting his daily duties and P er f 0 ^ Wnuies of a king. 
Jdtaka 1 2 3 4 5 gives an account, much more minute, o e <1 ^ retinue 

The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery (ahha ^ 

for the deceased king, with red garments, disheveled hair ^ h 

their hands. The ministers made a funeral pyre (dai^nam a 

hundred wagon-loads of wood. On the spot, where the body' 
shrine ( Cetiya) was erected and honoured for seven ays .. was 

incense and flowers. The burnt skull (sisakaydlain) ^idjnth gol^was 

put at the king’s gate, raised on the J^^ { dhdtu) another 

royal insignia, and was honoured. Then taKiug 1 

slirine (Cetiya) was built and honoured with incense an gar an 

From these two typical cases, we come to know something about «&£ 

and simpler character of the thuya 6 * and the Cetiya, T e opes ( . 

Rhys Davids, 8 ‘were not especially Buddhist monuments, **m*£V» t 
Buddhistic, and indeed only a sUght modification of a world ^ ^ 

Originally made, in the Aryan days, of wood 01 bam 00 > 03 of stonQ3 

give place to more enduring structures. Instead of heaps o 
covered with earth, as had been the custom in more ancient M 
were be ginning to be built solid brick structures. e s s p 

1. J.. in, p. 238 ; IV, p. 39 ; criticising Lassen 'tha^totbwlTwUted'tem^Jacobi 

favour of the priority of Buddhism to Jainism, the fact Jainas the imitators, 

says :.... “Instead of seeing in the Buddhists the ongmais. «dwthe ^ ^ 
with regard to the erection of temples and worship of stat ’ , t v e perpetual and irresistible 
independently from each other, brought to adopt tins F 1 *^* $*532* {S.B.B. XXII) 
influence of the religious development of the people m lnd.a. Jatna w V 

Intro, p. xxi. , , .. „ T„rlft.Fiiropean word like Tumba , 

2. The origin of the form Thupa is traced back to a ^ A carding to this connec- 

from which the English Tom 6 or the French Tombe has bee 11 D 16. 

tion the stupa is nothing but a Tomb or tumulus : Barua, 1. a. * f* 

3. J., Ill, pp. 155 ff. cremation and the man is a 

4. Dr. Barua remarks : “Though here the custom is one o being gub ject to 

member of the Aryan or cultured community, he is 7®.. # tba t, b i 8 we eping might 

natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitio story-teller. Scene 

bring back the departed soul.” I. U. <?., n, p. 19 : also Barhut stone as a sian/ 

in Cunningham’s Stupa oj Barhut y pi. xlvii, 3. 

Vrksas in the Atharvaveda, pariiisfa. OOQ 

8. Buddhist India, p. 80. See also 1. B. Q., U, p. I-*- 
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“t tt,, 3 to™ d° whX'Sa wtoenlaX^ 8 ^ "f T 

from examples of a little later period * The m t f Can ’ D ° d ° ubt ’ be had 
stupa now in existence fiT * t, Ih most 8 lorioU3 examples of tho 

of ^ZndoSe d w Itio^ BarhUt / Dd SafictI - ^th their wealth 
as religious developments ’ P Uppose a few untunes of artistic as well 

1. Buddhist India , p. 82. -- 

of his funeral p^e ison ei/li'er exam^CThS U atiM Euddha ov « r their Portion of the remains 
r a Some architectural terms in LaM * *k (1 “ : Ibid ' * 132, % 33. 

Jataka.: Vediki or the railing, inT; “ d ,* ho ° tU » a are known *» th ° 

•“ were solnetime3 mrked with ; the 





CHAPTER VII 

religion and philosophy 

Iirim much hesitation we enter into that 

W ,h, world of religious bob, ft "g ...lysing its 

baffled the meet acute mind m grMpmg ^ m it8 

MW. true chamoto TO. Qq the ft^ied side, the 

scope and weighty in substan ^ rc li<nous thought 

Jatakas present before u? more or ^ e6 ®^f f^nonical works, specially the 
which we find in other recognised Buddhis c necessary, to 

Nikayas. So that it would be simply tiresome^lies on the 
go into minute details m this connection ^ ag the stories give us a 
other side, viz., the practical one. An > an d customs pre- 

roalistic picture of the religious ideas and > information would, 

valent among the folk, of the pre-Buddhistic days 

we hope, be useful and welcome. Therefore m theeoume o^ovs ^ ^ ^ 

on this, religious, aspect of Ancient Indian e, nhilosophical discus- 

leave aside, as best we can, the purely which 

sions, hair-splitting debates as the Buddhis s e Q f t b e popular 

abound in the gdthds of this collection, and o ge ^ ^ ^ harmonious 

mind and practices of the time, retaining, ‘ ’ , beliefs and 

connection that may have existed between the two.• ^‘^ent the 

idea, recorded in the RgYeda do uot, for the aud 

popular or the folk mind,' but an advance on, or n . v ’ Dea k in didactic 

beliefs commonly held, so also these stories do no , w e mingle with the 

strain, represent the mass-mind : they do so only when they mnfr ^ . g 
masses for the time being, and not among their a v { 0 lds to us the 

here that our work lies. Here we find ample evi ence - tg re gnl a tivo 

minds of the people at large, their conception ^ means of avert- 

forces, the chief sources of detriment to man, an > 

ing the evil influences which now and then assai man 'in 

As a rule, Religion is or has been the behaviour of m® ^„ ar< i 3 ) quite believ- 
Natural forces and influences of this universe \\ m ' " atura j being. He 
ingly, as the expression and manifestation o som ® he conS tantly wit- 

tried to explain and reconcile the diverse phenome ^ w bi c h, he thought, 
nessed by imagining the existence of ever-presen • * n • , j ^to two cate- 
controlled ,he unless! system. The*, T° 

gones : viz., (a) the beneficent elements, an < which were supposed 

the former category belonged the various gods, ., n ’ cea tral spirits looking 

to be the controllers of the cosmic system, and the ancestral P 

to the welfare of mankind. __—--— 

T For this see Kirste in the .Vienna chap. XWfHeS 

■ee Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 1899, pp. 315, 365; '9 wn8 1 

J. S. A. 8., 1888, p. 325. 
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Theg ^XE I rir^[:r on ‘ amo " 8 *- - 

SAKKA. Sakka is rail ? the 51634 of the Veda, Indra .' 

JS H„ L a, T.T; T? 8<><,S “ d “*"* V 
in the Tavatimsa heaven which is t),/? ° ^ Thirty-three tfetm dwelling 

***•» the Yama, the Tusita and the Pa .° pra . ost of *he three other heavens 
three was the ^ heaven of the Thirtv- 

gardens/where the P Devadhit^a n d 8 th ab i e \ ab0Unding rich pa,aces antl 

as the charioteer and Paflcasikha aVif. ^ Sp0rted S had Matali 

kasara 7 and Vejayanta and Slid Han - mus,c,an -* His palaces were Masak 
The belief was common that when Bakfaalil* ? 8Semb,jr hal1 of the 5<k1s - 8 
when his merit is exhausted and worked o,!t \ T it8 end ' ° r 

prays or through the efficacy of virt., * ' when some mi ?hty being 
potency (i mahiddhiyd-Samana.il m - ‘. n pne8ts or Brahmanas full of 

marble throne (pa„dukambahsihiw in 'V- awn> )' his palace and the yellow 

** «" - »“«•• Hi. cb*r«,e, 

Among other Vedic gods whn Qfili 

OTHER gods. were the Moon and the Sun 'Tc' j h °o gh Sl ° wly fading awa ?’ 

of the Fire (AaJl J ( ^ Swt ^'' The worship 
and its worthlessness and foolishnls at6r (dpa) is laughed at in scorn, 
F °lh : ' 2 n s ex P la med beautifully to the Common 

To Worship the Common drudge of afl 
^less and blind and deaf to eve; ca U 
HotcoT eS8elft0liVeaIifeof ^--’ 

How could one dream that ti,; c « i. 

The wind-god Vduu (\fi eaven could win ?' 3 and so on. 

story-teller.' 4 Varuna is still a^Lw* ^ J 5660 the ku ghing stock of the 
is gradually reduced to a tree-god^e railked ^‘h the highest,' 5 but he 
___ * ' re P rom mently, a Naga king par 

2 . P- 23L --- 

4 - J ’ V? 1 ** 2 : £%%%>'*> In ’ p- 146. G. 183 

4 . J * .H PP- 132. 2 P 78.g ’, 216 ; . 27 ? °- ^221. 

c, i te ^ ,pp ' 48 " 

lo T ’ ?’ P ' 188; In * PP. 53 129 • TV 00 BarhUt label ’ Cunn ingham, op. 

10. J., 1 , p p . 331 332 -G 7 4 . '/I 9 1 ’ >4 8 9. 

11. J., I, p. 474-G. 131 • Vl’iV'® 8 ' 113. 

.*.*• J -> 1> P- 494 : The Lord of’th' U 263 ' G - 1142 

victim was carried awav h„ »>, °* i, ^ ,re could not no m , l > 

ped him T G. 140: If, p Y 44 : One°d how ahouia he S^kaff °fu *L te J bis own - »>» that his 

nn^uu/Hfr,* 111 * an< * * 6n <ta»d it all w'asi^ ^ r *‘' lrnan a put rice and i° ® r “* ima ? a who worship- 
GG.880-895; mUakkha (Mltccha-^f? o “Orally he was cnra^d^io the Sr ® which at once 

15. J., VI, p. 164*0. 750° ° V J * p * 26 3*G. 1142- 

16. J., IV, p. 8. 
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evince,' and a lord of tb, oianl. gUU (varuni)‘ who, po»s«ed by the god, 

would, as the Greek Pithias, prophesy smooth things. 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, we 

Siri or Sirimd, the Goddess of Luck, of P leQt /^ nd ‘ “TJ®’ OQO of the four 
popular. 4 She is stated to be the daughter of Dhatarattha, <aneof ■the 

guardian angels. 9 Then we have Gangd-devatd, the presidmgfemal efy g 

Ae Ganges or rivers in general. She ia 

She too, like Siri, is represented on one of th ^ 7 

on elephant-faced makara and holding a goad in her ng ^ 

meJfcJd, the divinity of the sea, who looks after 

ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later stage, 

over a wider area. 8 

It ia quite natural, that th. mutual astunda.ion of different tmd itinn. »( 
divert, seetiona of the people, digerent explanations abou « > ^ 
phenomena, diversity in the conception of the various aspe individual 

dually enlarged the huge pantheon with various tra ' fiadin Gre6C e, 

gods and goddesses, almost on the lines parallel mnsiderations 

Rome and other parts of the anoient world. Anthropomorp „„„ ptinu- 
naturally played the supreme role in the evolution 0 ^ ® 30 1 ®‘ j recompense 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and natura y nos ^ gU0 ] lj 

for the good done or to appease the anger of the ommpo en *> _ I var j OU3 
the gods were worshipped, and this worship was nothing u ^eans as 

kinds of food or sacrificing animals to thom-practica^, elaborated 

win success with ordinary men. In course of tun , and meaQ - 

into a complicated ritual and came to have a differen purp 
ing.”® 

If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or ^ spirits of 

deTties mentioned before, fear made h f,^ k ^ec^e to 

EVIL SPIRIT, evil which infested the world. People ha t0 what we 

various arts and artifices to counteract these ^M° ^ w 
caU spells, charms or magic which still survive. Prominent among these ev 

1. J., VI, pp. 164, 257-329-GG. 1153-7 ; 11M-71L; s the comment* - 

2. J., VI, p. 586—G. 2425. Varun,ya pavtdhenli thanaan ^ 1828. 

tor explains edrusi as yakkhavitlhd ikkhanikd. Cf. *J ’ 

3. cy. D. Ni Sen, 4th Oriental Conference proceed. 51 (synonymous 

4. J., Ill, pp. 257,258 (aham .nahajanaeea,»narxyaday>ka) 281, Mi ^ 

with Lakkhi) 263, 264 ; V, p. 399. G. 236-7. ,. £ ri and the popular one by 

5. The Jataka mythology distinguishes between the l as the da ^ bter oi Dhrta- 

representing the former as a daughter of 6 akra or lndr Barhut Sculpture : Cun- 

sssasurfc* * ^ » 

7'. Iterua and^mha, op.^t p- 68 ; Cunningham, .^■^Sg^ivinity <md the Far- 

8 . J„ IV, pp. 17-21 ; VI, pp. 35 jf., C/.Jor details regarding » . Qthcr heavenly 

Eastern versions, S. Levi in /. H. Q-, V1, pp. 59" ff ■ H» PPj jy G. 110, 111. ll®» 

beings: the gandhabbas, the iCimpurtsas and the , ’ c ’ ( i, 91 Cf. lor philological 

442>-G, 169-186; VI. p. 265-G. 1146 ; See Barua P the Greek Centaurs and 

and ethnioal relations between the Asses, Horses and «i 3.20 

the Iranian Gandarewa : J. Przyluski, Indian CuUure, Ul, pp. 613-20. 

9. N. C. Baneriee in Calcutta Review, XXUl. pp. 674}. 
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the yak 

KHAS. 


«~ "»* ik.M 

flying invisibly and endowed withdl sorts'ei**” « “« ”“‘ rds 

and abow, a„ the YaWns 

quarters : Dhatu.tthaiifthe'Fs u >»»uihJrdja) were the guardians of the four 
the South aUhe lid ofThl ^ ' V “ tead ° f «“ «■*»&,».,, Virulha in 

^—-"Wppefl fa«JS££E 2w y T S ' ! A " *• 

Of aU the -a «pWK the Yakkka, we,, the most oonunonfy dmaded, and 

SThe SW* 1 . 6 * ° f * k »-- Vessavuna, the Lord 
nxonpuoDle th “ not held without fear. 7 To com- 

Even their signs and bodilv form^ 86emed to be tested with the Yakkhas. 
uised because they Wt «“*• ®»y -uld be recog. 

and without mercy, 8 in statu™ eye8 ’ cast no 8 tadow, were feailoss 

arbour, hug, eyes lih? bowlT ,w. “ f tr “»- b»d « big « an 

hawk.® They lived on the fl« l t tUB ^ S turm P s and the beak of a 

and forests, trees or waters .'' ^h* 61 * an< * beasta ’'° and haunted deserts 
more dreadful, as they bv tW ° M ^ Q '8°blins, the Yakkhims wore even 
taste and comfort, attracted min anting ‘T** .° f . b ° auty ’ music > smell > 
believed to be possessed l 7e S^ 6111 S* V™ 7 '" Pe °P Ie ~ 
possession of the minister Kd,>;„A„ MS ' 3 S°blin named Naradeva took 
-ad dog... day, so that he barked like a 

might have been a n aboriginal tribe,'« like^the2^ ^ ^ th ® Yakkhas 

The Ndgas, under the guardian anvml v ,,, 
tarattha,' 5 were, according to the aimnrr-f^T^ 14 ’ ° r 38 aomotime3 Dha- 
worship has been so important a factor inTh"? S"*’ th ® Siren ' ser P e nts whose 

1 Ct0t m tie f °iklore, superstition and poetry 

1. J., 1, pp. 202-206-G. 30. --- 

2. J., HI, p. 527. 

*• . J -“b PP- 303, 455 ; 627-31-G 90 IV*. 

Ajfiffl- *•*- - ■ »«• 

"T * *£**£+ Buddha, H, pp . of the Dyha. 

6 . J., VI, p. 562-G. 2256—.‘i Sabba Ai** 

ffSL’sg.*?-* >\ s;saiy,g a «««■**..- .«« 

ciL, pp. 65^7. • See bumungham, op. «#., Tm x™ ep ,T nt £ i<m3 2 n c “ ? iUng 

T. J 1 D ?oa. 11 n Ift rn * 2ULU * LV ; Barua & Sinha op. 

8 - J.:Vbp 3(^ ,P 6 : 1 II ’ P - 5 02 = V1.P.2S5. 

, 5 * P* 273 ; also L p. 102 • iv iAf 

10. J., 1, p. 101 5 LLl^ p P 307 * ^»P- 491. 

J.R.A.8., 1905. ^ P 327 * V > P- 458 : f or cannihalinm r. • 

“ - - cannibalism see Grierson, PUaca in 


., v T ^miioaiism see 

i2 * J''}' pp * 24j) ^Tu % e r*n? fter 0f the but: U p 16 

/ ’ P ' 502 (a female ^ Wi 


_with a face of a horse : 

14. It seems also correct to 

nSf?v^ 3 JW&£= ~b* •• I— 
* j • v ■ ► ,wo - 
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.1 Into from the oarliest times down to-day (cf. n^fatomi). Co htne rnthei. 
ordinary lorn,, they lived, Uk. mern»n and 

in great luxury and wealth in nch palaces surroun forms 3 and, 

They could at will, and often did,adopt the human and ot ^ r ’ 

though terrible if angered, were kindly and mild by naUire, an P „ 

them sacrifice with milk, rice, fish and meat and. 

say. Rhys Davids,* -either in the Veda or peasant! 

the myth seems to be a strange jumble o » no tions derived 

about a strangely gifted race of actual men, com in t _ wors | 1 jp, and 

from previously existing theories of tree-worship an b ^ ^ »> 6 

river-worship. But the history of the idea has still to be written. 

Then there were the (Was (^s).or theSn^^e 
terpart of the harpy and griffin, half man, hal >. P JP ^ujuan form, 

Nagas, on whom they feed. 7 They also coul ,an 1 » r> atea fell in love at 
and were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen o island-above.’ 

first sight with a Supanmrdja who came <* * originally a tribe of 

According to Rhys Davids, 9 “they also were 
actual men, with an eagle or a hawk as their token on their banner. 

Of other such feared creatures, 
the man-eating Pisacas , 10 similar to the \akkhas, 

Kuinbhandas. 

And 

to reside in tne wuiu — .. 

thunder and rain,’ 5 above all the tree-gods ( rukkhadevata ). 

i £ 25 . .... vi, ^--ssjriswra; ct* 

of Bhogavati (or Hirannavati), the city of V aruna, y J 

3. J., 11, p. 13. , , k-nonn trAA who reduces the 

4. J., 1, p. 498. At J., IV, p. 363-4-G. 198 .’. t ^® 1 ^‘^ncb forth from his tree are Kaga» 
merchants to ashes is called a Nagaraja, the soldie 

and the tree itself is the dwelling place of the si ago* 

5. Buddhist India, pp. 23-4. mnnrtant place in the political 

6 . On the Nagas as an important raoe of men occupying P 0 ^ Ndga ma idens Virnala, 

conflicts, at the time just before the BudcUia, see Pp’_ 0 J 8 inrr rare beauty : J*. VI, PP- 

wife of Varuna and her daughter lrandati are deacribed poss yaga mermaids in water, at 
282-G. 1140; 266-G. 1149; 260-G. 1169-70. See lllua ^ tl °“ , h anc i en t bas-reliefs as men or 
Buddhist India, fig. 41 : “These A’d?« a ™ ^KeiTh^ds or with serpentine forms from 
women either with cobras* hoods risinj, from behind t e 

the waist downwards.** Ibid, fig. 42. 

7. J., 11, p. 13 : VI, p. 191. , niarodha tree has some con* 

8 . J., UI, pp. 91 ff. G. 105-8 ; 187 Jf. G.55-9 ; here also the mgrodha 

nection with the abode of the garulas or supannas. 

9. Buddhist India, p. 224. . -u. description of a pisdca 

. 10. J., II, p, 16-G. 9 10 : 111. pp. 146-7-G. 

(pisdya) in the Uvdsagadasdo, pp. 46*51; also Gne 

11. J., 1, p. 499. 

12. J., II, p. 397 ; III, pp. 146-147-G. 183-4. 

14. J.’ 1, pp. 128, 170-1 ; sea-sprito (samuddadevaid): p- 497. 

16. J., 1, p. 167. 
in .1 1 — k 


thorn woro various Titans, souls, or spirits “to 

in tho wind {dUMhademld)," to (wtotoroUJioM), 

and rain. 19 above aU the tree-gods (rukkhadevata). 


i 416. 423. 441. 
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Tree-worship is indeed very old, and widely soreatl ' Tt w a « t 

TREE-WOR. n0tthe t j' ees as 8Uch > but *be souls or spirits supposed todweU 

SHIP. «*>» them (nibbattadevata) and to haunt ST*! 

- - t r? 

consulted as oracles, and expected to «• ^ rjil ces were offered,* they were 
were believed to injure 'T "* ^ they 

they were pleased when garlands wire huna 1668 “. Wl ? ch the ? dweIt * 8 and 
lamps lighted round it and hnli iff Un ® Upon tbe branches of the tree, 
Horted und TI °“ de ' “ hM °< ““ 7 

Dwnmedho Jdtaka,* we hear of thni f 06 *? 0 ? with this tree-worship. In the 
ing sacrifices to the banyan-tree "in Jh° t w' pe ° pI ° [ dev “t*'n°ngalakd) offer- 
msalohita) of the victim* _, roats ™ L t ^ 6 entrads > blood and flesh (>na- 

parts of the ball. l n 7he mllTn’ T 7 the ** substantial 

witnessed. The nnhLpv ^ <««“ !*>•»» * 

eyes »lit out. the bodies (io/ehoran,) cut o^. ^ “° c “ ns,!10us (i’taftni), their 
the carcases thrown into the river Tl 7’ 7 tbe entrads taken out, and 
tree, which is marked with somad h„ l e “ trads are bung as garlands on the 
(lohitapaUcahgulikdni).' 0 Quite . U - S -, W od the blood of the victims 
place also.” One does not find the 37?* descri P tkm occurs at another 
descriptions : though the custom may not T T* 00 40 d ° ubt th63e detailed 
spirit of the tree was obviously looked* un„ h ! b0<m Wlddy P rovalent - The 
for human and animal flesh and blood ^‘ti? 3 havmg an “isatiablo craving 
tree with vermilion is most Drohahlv 6 P 1686116 custom of daubing the 
rites.” 12 ^ a rextt uuscence of far more sinister 


1. Cf. “there is scarcely one tribe of ™ ' ' 

offer wmuoeeto trees and tree-spirits." J«S:S 8 «, h tta i W «*ot worship and ov, 
tree.” 1# ’ PP ' 336 # ' which ** has ^»caidkka of R gve da 

9 a _■>. „ Pas worshipper of the banys 

2. See Rhys Davids, BuddhiU India, p 2 27 • I ,v 

3. J., I, pp. lea ; 259 ff 344 tf /.?..* ' t v , p. 154. 

p.153. V M ' G - 7 «. 423-0.8,425-6 • lir „ o, x,„ 

. . o» III, p. 23 ff G. 26,146 ff. If 

*■ J., UI, p. 100 j V, pp. 472, 474, 488. 
o. J., I, pp. 259 404 5 (a tree 

8. J., i, p . asp. interpretation of the Barhu 

O .1 HI_• 


9. J., Ill, pp. 157 ff. 

10. On the lohitapahcattouliln »#, , .. 

rr^lK 0 ^’ ° /J ‘ UtUrhinde - S iT'lV, pTwtfff ^ cUr Kon. At 

11. J., V, p. 456. ff ' 6rTed *° b - v Jftrl Charpenti, 


dtrnie „„„ __ 

J. S. A. 8., 1930, p. 343.' 

11. J., V, p. 456. 

12. J. Charpentier, op. c it„ p . iu 
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No doubt, these horrible practices of animal sacrifices' beld sway among 
the people. 1 2 3 4 The doctrine of ahimsd, though preached ^omiongbeforewas 
beginning «o boa, huh. People w„. boguuuug to 
through humanitarian sense and partly through (oar °< 

uselessness el animal-slaughter and to develop a bold and a questioning spin . 
“Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest, 

Hast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

Vain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain. 

From this dull wood no answer wilt thou gain, 

and the scathing arguments in the Bhuridatta Jdtaka* vividly express this 
questioning spirit. 

However, the dread of the evil spirits was hard to kill. The simpier and 
unsophisticated mind looked to easier ways of deliverance, o er an 
fice and prayer to gods. Innumerable superstitions and charms grew up 
Magic (dibbamdya) and witch-craft were prominent. 5 igns an P or _® . 
(nimittani) were also believed in. 6 7 And for all these, there were e 7 S . 
sayers, under the designation lakkhanapdthakas or anganjjapathakas, sujn- 
napathakas , 8 nemittikas 9 * and the nakkhattajdnanakas ’ a^rea y re err 

Fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams were part o t eir pro 0381 
To the same class belonged the professors of bhutavijjhd . 11 * . t ese were 
lieved to exercise power over evil spirits and demons, and to interpret an ave 
bad omens, by their magic incantations (martie ); charmed san (p® ^ *** * 

ham) to be kept on the head and the charmed thread (parittasutta m) o e 
twisted round the brow were believed to ensure safety from dangers. ces 

were supposed to be haunted by supernatural beings (amanussapangga fatal 
and charms were employed to counteract their evil effects. 13 The 1 ea ° waa _ 
ing away the sins in the sacred bathing-places like Payaga on t o amun 
river, Dona, Timbaru and others 14 was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari¬ 
ous occasions and for various purposes, specially the saccahnya or an ac 

1. J., VI, p. 133 describes thus : a sacrificial pit (y«) fence 

surrounded with a fence (vdfipankkhapanam) for ancient and stop the rite : some 

should be made, lest some righteous ascetic or brahmm migh o q jy . j^peta ayam 

specimens of the hymns sung : Udeta ayam cakkhuma-tkaraja^ ^ . P- • * 

ca : 11, p. 35-G. 17 ; ayam te yupo karnaduho parattha : VI, p. 211- p 

2. See also J„ T, pp. 150 (neck of the deer placed on the bloc ^^'"'^ 3 t 5 ^ he a e parted 

45 (soiWiullayaflnAi also VI, p. 133 : IV, p. 115 ; the custom of offermg feasts to the aepa 

also seems to have been prevalent, J, 1, p. 166 ff* 

3. J., Ill, p. 24-G. 25. 

4. J., VI, pp. 210-14-G. 904 930. 

J*. !’. Jftw . hunter while he i. .tar** for hunting thinking 

this to be an ill omen he stays for a while); V I, p. 10. 

7. J., I, p. 290 ; II, p. 21 ; V, pp. 458, 484. 

J., V, p. 443 ; VI, p. 10 . 

J., IV, p. 124 ; V, p. 296 ; VI, p. 5. 

J., 1, pp 120 , 133, 257 ; 111, p. 59 ; V, pp. 12<-30. 

j., m, p. 5ii. 

J., I, pp. 396-399. 

J.,n, pp. 15-6. 

J., V, p. 388-G. 199 ; VI, pp, 197-8-G. 857. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 








3,20 SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

Stow'liSrfSl" — “ C " SOO|,, 87. H»“ MpImMion of tjie doctrino, 

“„fS 3S modiaod «" " i J«‘ P«“’ 

B«xl done in lit,. ,„J of HeU M “'° aa .*• P 1 "" °< revnti, for tho 

,o. ““ 

TITB NEW probation of tj„v ™.j* *y lt ordinary inter- 
AWAKENING. |j v | i J 0 1& ? knci the standard of ?a]tt£s 

iSisy-s *• «* <**-* wo **«* in Ur, 

such an awakening that began t o ° r Ovorhauit ^ And it was 

*pe»king« Tin* j* aot to JJ ^ " T ^° ^period of which we are 

times and in all ages orthodox Jl ?£ a3J l dd ° 11 solution : in fact at all 
only the degree changes the eU l ,v a **5? ^ tren shadowed by heterodoxy : 
notions mentioned before, and no douiT ^ wh °b ° f P°P ular “nimintic 
But no one man behaved in thmn ..n r. 0tflflT8 ' *Q"iv»d in full force, 
the revolting, spirit widens \ i Gradually the sphere of the questioning, 

Davids* has tL “ *«**■ " ** S* 

speculative thmight, of a new l.lr+i - ’*® evidence of & leap forward iu 

oiling te take plate of the old relicion nf “ reIiffion of Mnaoiance threat- 

of it is, that thesame proemsof .' ‘■'i-'stom and magic,’ And the marvel 

in other centres of civilisation— 2 Jv* 1101 ^”^ ^ng P^w simultaneously 
Greece. * It was a time TOvnrberati™ ’ fla(1 P*i ™ 

with the condicts of idfuils ll(1 ,i 0 f T 5' m0ri ‘ '^rmiBly than ever before, 

it* day- Now orders were ami - P IC<19 Tilfl °1<i order of thing* had had 
yielded place to I*?* £ * h ” th0Tl b. short. Ritual had 

ascetiokm (tap™), Dr. B*L ia P E IH) 0ud * 

«tpV has rightly designated this & Pre-BuddkUfit Indian Philo- 

period of & iimagas and Brahinanai^v- nw Vcdv ^nd Sophistic or the 
- —_.. __ _ _ ' ; yiwva|kya was the groat laudniark 


to arert h"™*® ntnht* hj* 1 ^MnS* j!;v, pi 

a, I, p. m 17* t’ l Z l “ z * J - *• ^ S., 10JT, 

2Sfl-7^ VI, pp. I05^ r zpi PP : fl ^»>3i HI,rn>. 4? lflJ _ 

* '>"■• p.»». - ,k -*■ •"fSfi.’Sdas n j.,t up 

* ***** lulia, pp. tx „ '■* T P ' 

* PP. 101,410, 
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botwoan the Jwt-PJfc :ind th ? this ^TiSM that whieh ehowi the 

ui the Warned Doetor aayB, w* tail Mfc. p - 0[i ^ich saw the exist- 

geimH, tilts beginnings, of all that we fad ^ ^presenting 

«** of ^ ri0US ordB “ ° tbL again may roughly ba divided 

different tfroupa ar school* of thought P * JL,!*™* 1 

2 ,ith« SrL™. .»J Brthma^ 0 , Harm,* aad 

Bate.. roWae to tkcso two oritt. of £ *» 

an idea as to the pbilosophieal speculation* tbs PP* 

days.* . .. 

Of ooma. th.«rt «ma*.bh *>f« ^7^^^ ™ “to 

ANTI-V£UIC f^inatba nf, and 

MOVENT. Vedio ritea = the *«lf \ *fts *ud bbU&M «e in- 

of the u-.rttfo-udagta 

efficacious : the observance of moral pracop a ^ f ar HU pe T joi to the 

knowledge, and toalinstion of the nature » . p ^ j e uning : s this, 

performance of *&,»*-"* ** 

in general, was the trend «>f thought- ho - 8 & p . stories, 

jtt .oprodooo thi. anti.V«So l«to C aa it » P*™*‘»1 » «* 

»'« ato, first uf all, temiadod of 1 bK Svota- 

UmntwidiC times, W£.» hdcUu _ t0 have 

SP*"* iS “ £S biological apoca- 

“““ nl u^ ^ricoptioo of Motto. »ad Spirit to tchtob to 
shows a oloso roaemblftucc to Anaxagoifts. 

Both the Sctafadu and Udddlaka Jatokas* form. 

■nation about these two celebrities, but iua ve y to ^ Samskfta 
We moat note that the M W UMfak** Mb- ^ 

i.e t the sou of Uddalflkn. And ° ^ . ttojr unknuw- 

or one and the same person, *■* ■ &*>JjJJ, W ^ &Uet^dtofei describe 
in^ly give different incidonto regarding m ■ i paying at Tftk- 

toaaaaa. bora of a Btitaauja f^y horn 'b« north a^toad^ t 

kasila, where he b stated to have mot a w . Jiitaka aasooiatea 

about the quarter* (<K«0. On the other hand, the VMM* __ 


1. lS*n»», «p, ni. 1*1- ( ,i, nadUta I dd. 36 -»}»mi tbe .fdrJiljn 

2. Th* JJralM<y&fci SuWonlB lS» Diolutfri" */ ^ ctliieil ip»«lnl*ttoB* tuirern At 

Sitm, f. T, l, y. .Usarintx- *t loeglti the wnouri 

Iht l,mv atmtina the BrilimitCriri fUMl tbj SramB. , tt ncLant timm T i 1 0111 

3 . Ttomn. op. til., p. 103 h l* trw \h«t VU, 103 1 l» B*™- ^ <lt ’ 

b* uaci-d as Iat back a* thooobibrttlpdhymn on /f, ". ,i, ir i na tint perwal. 

P- 1 ®* i ant it beftina to bo TOttra aIwfiamI, ajm! ^ t _ ^ h ; fl tdiy for P«fic Ie*rm.n 3 , 

4 . In Ittt thftwMo family' lf thn Ar,, “ [ * ta dl ' 1 . nHji.w Artier Dldim^iS- 

Tbp ™ dlT^pnt UAH 01 tTWhtlee W in lb» 01 L,MaJA “ 

BudiMui, p, 

i M. M>, IV. » *»«. *7* * *.'■ * « 
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tha origin of the name Uddllat* , „ 

whifili he wna conoeivod and deaJih^ h ^ ^ 1 / be ldddiahj under 

^rtu^r Tt: ~ S&sjk?: 

ioundri Svoakam Anddaklm^dth wThaT'" ’“• 

An« S - 

tow M „tkerW.^ t ,kLaf n ,i„ Th. convoraotion 

i» th. CUn^ totho on. .mhodiad 

much more ekborat.lv In »te r nr ,„ " a ” ttm 6 fenI * the philosophical view* 
Brahmin 1 mafic the 

h»- be wm. Ninuna'g bli„,, Tte “ * "Ght.otl. men, and 

“He bo. no field, oo good,, no wfeb, ™ tin, 
temlM) Of lito, no loan, no evil »aje. 

^ven each a Brahmin peace of eoul ahal] win, 

as one true to duty men him praise,”* 

Set okerq again ash* ; 

“ ^ T> - Brs ^"' V ““- a "M» and Caodik Pukfiasu 

ff «*<• can wi» .v,„d««-7?it ■ 

Who among all tb. mi*. k them wtt> wore. or boj 

Ldcklaka replies: 

‘‘None among all the saints is Him« 1 
Than Se,ot.ro rcl o rt , , * ^ ™" ” h “ to <*"■ 

2ZTf^* m,lKam * t: ’■“»—« wia.»> 

At I El at Jus father, in bk 

philosophy : rep - Vj strikes the keynote of UddukkaS 

“With Canvas dyed m m ,, lv „ , 

TherooLamanv-coWoi] on - pUvi!l0Ua ra *y ^ mode : 

Even so wbpn mp G ^ ne col&ur is the abode. 

hora on oanh 

xhe good perceive that ther a™ « ■ * 3 

In the earlier part of the atorv ^ ** theil totL ”' 

the efficacy of Vedic LeamW Zd f ■„„ * 19 presented as donbtfd about 

LdilAlakn, inaintaiite theu»efuIti C<l80 [ ,i 1 'i tJ 1 T LC !* r And his father, 

7 H as > hut at the same time accepts. 

» 5? ^PUfatfOd, IV. *.« - [to™. 

Kr Vlf - 4 . ■ r*p. t|i p jlmf. 

3. J . 1V, p, 30S-0. 7fl. P 

A i«A t p,S03.G.7h 

B- ttnd., p, 303 11 . 75 , 

A JKA, p. SOS^. tj, 

7. tbvt., y »a-0. 74 . 

A itU, p. 304, <1, 7 <s.r ■ | M . 

"■*"** ** PP . **,: - *« h P hi (0 « phia Ti4Wi , t uddil4ka 



RELIGTOK AKD PtULCSOPHT 


right .. «k. m,™ t. «*■-. "®» ** 

but right conduct will give us bliss- 1 

j^ssess&Ht^^^^SA 

ssrsrriu wSSS'Sss 

became more and more antagonistic to the Vrfw theology- We hud 
out Eiotk^ as the following quotations will show: 


N These Veda studies arc the wise nun's toils, 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoil*; 
A mirage lonncd to catch the careless eye, 

But which the prudent passe* “*^7 b y- 
The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave ; 


And what are the sacrifice* 1 

“The fire, though tended well for long year* past, 

Loaves hie base master without hope at la*t . ■■ 

11 he wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the saim; 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade. 

Or those who burn the corpses of the dead. 

These Brahmins, all a livelihood require ; 

And BO they tell US Brahma worships fire I 
Why nhould the recreate, who &U things planned, 

Worship himself the creature of his hand i 
Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and viuii, 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gam. 1 

Wbal turg the Brahma ^il& thet* l 

“These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And bob believe the fictions they wp**l ; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening sight > ^ 

Why doe* not Brahma set hie creatures right V 

'Where Is your Brahma ?’ they ask. 

“If hi# wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand *o rarely spread to bliss 1 _ _ 

l J., m, pp, aaa-T-iiG- io-s i iv. pp. aso-aoi-GO- fiS -' KS! KiU ' m Al poppfl< * 

gamin* jHiudi corn few danto* 

2 . op. p, 130 i ttaa Rhys IMi*w Bmddhit\ p, U 
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Why arc his creatures *1] condemned to pnf^ y 
W hy fined he not to ail give Lapp in fsp j 
W hy do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail { 

JVhy triumph* falsehood- truth and justice fca ? 

I could your BroJiniK one th'Unjuat among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong.” 1 

__ er dispeQing doubts (sam&am) fey reasonin'' 

THOL-eS? ° F f*f *£S*^ proofs (*^«)r a and with appeal to 

t»n»fa.)> a »d , ;(>nuno „ {g^ 

with » new ideal end a now”"^',,! aJ2PfJ? ,U, ,“ b '“J ft ' ’ M * pcoplc 

(■-. *. 1 M ,b. wee Welei *, £*£ 3 “ 

^ "’ We iSLZf t0 *“*?* “<* Buddhe. „c M wlioie 

speculative ' " charged with philosophic mood. It was a 

fBB ™‘ *-"»£’ Bur, as Dr. Bnrun 

was no organised religion or^SbK. ^j 5^° m>i ^ m a when them 

Wiih «iX£„ “ »>■ conntn- ,, interfere 

dogmas, and when joonveJkm «**»>*■ P™ 

truth-swkcr, no more than a («».■ ■ 1 111 the 11(166 ° r * learner or 

—w*k he i£r ° f ***** - 

the caw ol a layman did it ever ,h-m » ',* L '* ^pfiramcul- Nor even m 
profession of blind faith which feadi m-> 1^- devotion or that 

Nr*0. » b K on.e rirtZ L b z sr*®* tt4p - 
upon every fellow-being who is , arranger,'’* ^ *** gdtC " of bane% ' oieoce 

Several Jdtabis give ns a ,,]j mr ,.„ , 

going on at this time". They are 150100 '* that were 

wrong? is I ness in the eyes of other* ^ n6C,esajlCilli aDd 

as false doctrines {micchdcddam}. ’ ' Buddhists, who considered these 

The Mu/uibodhi Jain fa, 9 for insrnu™ 

tot i, five different n h i Ioann i / before us five thinkers of 

THE MmanA- ,, r , pn,i0ao PlUiC doftruieB rn ,!L »„j it 

IHTtuiKAS. wpvMi, tabhefateiMi /vjj f/' Ah f tutadl ' ^tamia- 

A. l *•» xt-"naimn. 

arguments. The Bodhiwitta attribute ik? ,* m 0rdur to their 

akin be wears, and so the five ‘Lokw to the monkey- 

murder of a monkey, ( >n ^<:hd/h^kiid) charge him with 

b J-1 VJr pp- »6-8.Ga, 880.80* ' -——-- 

2, j., yi, p. mm. jaw. *' 
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BoddhiwtU says : 'if you «ay that all <»-i, of m™, g _ ^ 

,pm kartqfipin w). spring froB(1 natural catt«fl ( ^ 

tow can you find ** » ^ ’ ' 

dm uld be bkmdefta, according to yaw* doctrine, > 

The hmaterant^K believed and inught that ^yt^B ^ 

iH£*rHEiRT t: «J2Wc <£ rrsA—s* 

who Mil. U every mo, *«1 or wo. wed J«i « * ° “ 

li«.iA him, work. Uo-riB. I mert be tk.c bUcwta.. ^ 

TUB t'AIA- „, 1|U „( prevkrn* Action (min™™ •"**«”> ™ " 

■* s £«** - ;”o la 

six, do you blamo me if you believe in - 1 « debt disohaTped 

CT «ytHLng is the result of former ***\«*W** * *** 

[pordnaivo iyriiiwkfsho) And the monkey pays n*> e 1 * 

The UtchuiavU&t was an Annihilationisl, h« world, 

death. In his view, no one pas** *f» c" anorhir wo, 

THE ANMtEl- | thia w0I |d ;* imnibibted (iffl po«lto&!^ **»» f 

um '“ SI - ^uTIld#* Tobi™ a. "»!!!? !. a 

Hit, maintain that ead. living L-reutiiro H lorn, ^thw component parts 
dements (i.tr., earth, water, mr and et! -) ■ . the living *till 

eauh body, when dissolved, got#. The dead « fw> i a are gone; 

live on; should this world be destroyed, lot ^ _ L ^ . true, 

none then is defiled by a guilt, stain anudst a mined world. If tins 

1 am blameless.' 4 __ _ ___ : . ■ - 

l h uriEi KAi>iapfl p one ol thfl *U tiviAn of l£fl Bdddba. ij _ .f: iiCC*r<liTi£ *h&h r wftci* 

TSia ah me *9 a-KiIn brined A^intfA'V^ " r ^ ( nr cft^rA fitben ^ ® atl The_Syu( ie 

Wh Adi nr olhern to act, it l* 0 *t it.e &5Wt itiit 4 ^ , 1^1 doiw not Uv? 

fc«bKLTB (niffrfys)* Therefore wlantli*r wc dy flood «^ T. l + 13 j5ee 

&wil in the \m*tt &&mahtidpkafo**tk* (UwwffiMff, ' !i*iitin /Wrf.. Ary* 

*«■*«*■ PP- ^ <?/. dw 

baji irfnn hilinft tbe dootrino fif BfiB-USIlAihtiOtl Wltll LtlAt 51 

»• 1«-P- __ . . ^ is .„, J1 ;_ *,, cll r motnUBS tbq Tkmiitio docirhw 

^ J„ v, pp. i!30.G, l«-4 1 tto. to * J ii uot wvrlbr. snrl Ihe ^ 

L/itdrii.wWj}. *hWL b» old M the Brha&ro??** ta 

.'ipottcnt of whiah VJW Aauri; S!w B.*nia, ep. nl. l'P* vn, dwitrbB ot <x F at y 

8. J.. v, pp. 23B.&.U, 1*5.7 : This is of oodn*X tohe, *» » hl« *«]• 

fully dpvokwi by YAJfi*Yliky* ^ A man inn . -,1 

Aa w hl» will, so U tU action. And *■ h# sjta. “ hs 

iV,4,.6i Sm Kanie.op. <‘tt., pp. Iffl J-> IW* >1 P -1 t_ _j. t 0 th P fnnuMu dnetrino •>* M* 10 ' 

4. .1., V, pn* 23S-G. 14S-8L. TIiW of MoiWf „„„ ,v nl ,,i, w „ ^ into duhta. 

rblistn «t the mythical CarvAlw who taaohu* to flat ; l, 1 .' * the mk famous rivals of toe 
U was folly developed at this period Vy Ajita KotokaniW m, _ jf^ ^n thatwu are contpared 
Bnddha. C/, HivVlA fUiphoSa Srttfl (DwlmUtf 1, pp- - 3 ^hV^Arino M popularly known «e 

totoeRiiii-areaMoff'vrt^i Barua, «>p. CU..IT L “ W 11 

f-jhljiodtoR : mo J., VI, pp, 286 G. 1245. 
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THE MILITt 

RIST. ‘ of killing one’s parents Cmdtdr v" ° advanta g e even at the cost 
katnelabbo). To him the di^ef ^ *” wan f oS atta >>o va attho 

“y mi hi 


that a man may kiifhis plrems Z™ : / You ’ sir > mainta in 
Why, then, do you blame me P “ ent8 " ^ ° ther person * occ ’* ai ™ justifies. 


the Theists, the Fatalirt^tlbe ^Si^ 68 ’ t ^,° 8e ° f the Fort nitouB Originists, 
cussed and stubbornly hated and f I ° 1 D ! 8t8 an( * the Militarists, are dis- 
Buddha. 3 J Md tefa,e <f by both MahSvtra 3 and Gotama 


, raE ” *“***- reflections in the efcrie. 

ottS 1 B "‘ *' ” eed “»* *0 much 



Time, 5 in its embrpoTcan betraced in tnh* 6 - —• &2TS 

Passing through the minds of post hymn in the RgVeda* 

Yajnavalkya, it was highly elaborate ^ , teacher9 > 3 «ch as Batfhva and 
offers a criticism of the Epfcdoctrine ohZ h ! M ahabhdrata . 7 The Jdlaka 

1VC k Un ^ re< ^ P U P^ 8 - In course of timp tC k weP ‘ verBe< IBrahmapa taught 
much as our teacher : there is no differ ie ^, be «f n to think : “We know as 
e put to them a question—a paradox in^d ^ ben the teacher knew this, 
horn as they had all become. He asked t** t0 tamet hem, proud and stub- 
even itself. Can you tell me who l! ' ^ COnaume s all things, including 
one could answer. It came tot£ ‘T aU -^mer^ S 

d mabltfcer tone of irony : “Do t - dleof tbe S Phinx. So the teacher 
three Vedas. You think that y«TW that tbis question is in the 

f U Know all that I know !” 

Here the Brahma pa is reTlr 

*“ * Bodhisatta „ t a S u !fj k “ thinker, bnt he 

pposed the Ped« 0 , Epjc 4 *®^ o( 5“ ,lc , ,lu »ker on Buddhist lines who 

-- _ e * 8 B&rua puts it, according 

!• J., V, pp. 240-G. 152 . n i ~ ~ - ___ 

17 and * a list of sciences 

AiyaSura are probably more MzL *° be *S, by Sallkara « ‘be ttcienee of 

sz > r fl d "^ndi4T itTr” 8 - Bud f agho?a “ ,1 

2. Mahavira bi a d- • , ’ ** P* 18 n ; alsn Ho^ * 11 SCle oc© of government 

into three zrou^’ d ^ ,pIes ^ ns, broJnt^ ^ ' ° P ' c *’ »■ 292-3. 

*ee Uttar&dhtjayana S*t^°xv£y e ^Pb>' 8ic s, dAHanam^or^ the philosophical views of hi 

3- See ^y am orn 

4- J-, U. pp. 260-1-G^r *“**“* ** Bu <Mha, I *** IV ’ 4 

5. See Barn*. 0 p. eit„ pp i 99 n ** 

6. X, 190. PP 9 9/r. 

7. Schrader, Inditchen fhilotoni, ■ 

8- J-, U, pp. 260-G. 188™^ PP ‘ 2l * 7 * 

bhiUo to bhitapacanim rw.' •• ' Sbatati bhutani . 

Calcutta Uni vanity. /• note on this ‘"Jr***.' aU™*, yo ea Icdlayhast 

in Matriculation pai; 


morale; 
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to the I’«Ke thwrv, Time not "oly eon«umc» everything, hot el.o iteeU 
Fcnte, as the Jdtukti oomnn-ntotorroiote out,' «m.tbe ™eU«. 
mal ( f «reNte(lnHIo) nod the time-oltet-menl (,..eehoM««oIol») do not 
ohide {no wattuBi). A.xordmg to the BmHnaatta, vten. on lriot » 
the consumer of Time (Kdkghaso) ran-sniuck us he * not bound 
reborn. Having completely rooted not the inherent tendencies to - 

ctertudlsm, orthodoxy and ignorance. he is released for ever from metempsy 
ehosia.* 

The ^ pronounced antagonism that the *toriej seem to show U 

towards the jijtvihts, who, under Mm in 5H 1 ' v __ 3 
™ rtubbom sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them, 

AJIF1KAS. Thp oTder of thc ;ijtvikas u decidedly of older standing than 

that of the Jairna 01 the Buddhists,* and is thrice mentioned M tb« < * 
King Aioka whose grandson Da^raihn gave them some cave-dweUings at the 

Xogorjutd and Boxfibar hill?- 3 

In the hmahcmK Jitaln* an intatmting, thoogl jaMAH* 01 “ 
tfffmin i. puttuyad. •DorlMh.nl (tt«l..l»).’ »nd Mv e r.d with 
mained solitary and lonely (vkarihdri). fleeing like a deer torn 111 u ,. . « 

y a food was small tish, cow-dung, and other refuse, ^4 w order that fa» ^gd 
might not be disturbed, ho took op his abode in a dread tiucke m the 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from tha a e enog h 

tha open air, returning with the sim-rise to his thw et n^tin. ■ _ ,, 

w^t irith the driving SHOWS by night P HO iii the daylune he was Ten j , 
tort* [rum. hr btuunhn. oi the thkkrt. Thu. day and m e ht altoJut andnmd 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day m t e open i , _ 

night in the forest, scorched by the Mazing nin bj *■ 0^ 
cooling breeze* by night, bo that the sweat streamed from him : 

Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods. 

Beside no fire, but all afi™ within. 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth.’’* 

In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately -iiid 
with «nagger, it inn, gives such minute details, these iiit->t< rl - 

and delusive. And no ha makes him discard this delusion (fodJAitn) 
hold ol the real truth (^avmdittln). 


1 . X, l|. pp, 2 «M. 

, * i?Z2£S5L* .‘•-t? t ^ysxnssvtr^ 

<P|tamhs |q [Jttf Jdtfdda^. 

4. Bunn, op, etf.* p. 3W. 

S« ftonutp Iiucriptitm* & U. 32- 20&- 

7 itafefav j^an order <4 utttics in' also mpnlionml liX, V, PF ,U 1 ' J 

5. Haiti. Cl. 93 : XikAyt, ), "9. 
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sociological conditions 


T‘ “■ “•*“ rr 

Ogri-e with those of Maskarin Go«i!u I[ c lived? 

m, was approved hv all as J£E£l!Z \1 ? * deOT *"* 

tourso (CtlratoAn and wiH. «1 W«oJ> famous, a man of varied flis- 

oi Vidcha, with ii, W Km " 

t«a* in reply of which Kawap* „ y . - T} aHked hun ““y T™- 

i«g the law ; there h no other world 0 kin ?- in foD ° W ' 

from tlimce f Ail bpinc™ *—1 i 1 , ^ ^as come bank Jiichtr 

or pay honour : there la Bn!!!?!’” “ ^ C ’ 1 hore ““ n0lle wll ° should receive 
be vigour or heroism » All hen " B ^* hrBn ® t ^ ni courage,—how can there 
rope 1st followTh eh p '*£££. WS"* <"***% J* « *e 
^ ure of giving inik^Z **?.**' * Lut h * “ to **. whnt then is 
gift. «, mjuiuud by fa* „„j " k '' Pl ““ ' 

J “" Sglfj— oi «• *• P">- 

«*>), <™b (F^UftJESS’ ISr’ 1 ,“**“«* * nJ “"injuring: 8ro 

and llie bou] (iTroi - of th* ' pleasure and pain {&ukh<uhtkk!tap\\ 

nor are they Yo U ™ ^ can destroy or divide, 

gates. He who cum,-, am0n ^ thcBC rt ^"‘ 

these aggregates : how then should ti??' * shllT P XW ° Ul doea ut,t dividc 
All being, become pure by huminv , be llQ ^ ™n«quenco from evil doing? 
kappe) i taj that period arrives no L. tk^ ^^‘j-four great neons (ffla.W- 
pnre. Till that period artives he ttfr S(fIf drained (saflfiato) becomes 
do not, become pure, and even if tl ™ DWC ! 1 ^ e X have followed virtue, they 
yond that limit One bv on. e * COmni:!t numy aims, they do not go be¬ 

acons: we eaanot go beyond our J )tlrit ' <?lJ through the eighty-four great 
-tor..-' XU, doLuerfO^L ^ “t" * k ‘“ ""■ <« bcuoud ft. 

Ucchedavido, annihilation iimj , a Jfl». which is also termed 

on |y wait oa d^tiiiy f 'wflV TJirT0 J * ao d<KJr t° heaven 

mwery, it is only gamed through cCtily 'u ^n *7 lot ^ h& ^ incSs OT 
from transmigration (™m#dmniddh ' I . ? ' Wli11 w laBt ««* deliverance 

views ombodied in thflBo extract. e1 M i "l a0t “ff* f(,r the future/* The 
of Putina Kaeaapa, the Amiihilati 0 ?iL H ? ) ?w I ^ 1 ! aQCC piirtijr the ™ WI ‘ 
yauft^ lbs Btemdict, um\ Mflakarin i 1 h -? art ^ ^ itoau of PaicudLii Kucrcci- 
to be- akbi tn Q^k Stok* 6 Tk ° - 1 ^ ^ttruibiist, a]] of wboia 
--— —_ KHe rSuiju Kasatipa a^c etubboriJy 

i .1 vi ... __ _ ——-- 


I* J., V| t iiji, ThflfarU t - --- - - , 

^SSb**** “ 1 iSiSSSBiK ttawttt! 


in thft BLnMhji „ a 

ol the frtfmoMfou. 

2. fiitf,, pn SK2-Q. (Wl.« 
a. M, pp. 2Sfi-G. MP.V 64 . 


■ li’ ■> rcw^-rVIHu 

4 pp, sae-G r tis 

* '.^PLailu uuftbfcK,.*^ 

U. B« Baniji, op, cit., pp. j 
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refuted to the «tory, firstly by »•)«.“ ceticism 
is purified by the mere course of euurteuce, thou GuW . a ^ 

less : like u moth firing into the lighted con «, purified 

mcndicant’e life. Having accepted the idea that «U rnUat » ^ . 

through transmigration, in their great ignorance - , : t to escape, 

sad filing fast caught in the effect. of ormcr £ 

as the fish from the hook l 1 and secondly y Indian belief that 

Kassapa, who also supporting Ruja, establishes the popular^ and hell 
action has its reward and retribution (kammapha ,) { thi e 2 

are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits ^dements of tin 
and preaches righteousness with the famous surnle of a chariot. 

.hud here see reach our poin^ 

the Kammophala doctrine, together *1 ' lined to be deep rooted to 

silo or vinaya —, stand, out a. permanent idea destined to deep 

the minds of the Indian people. 4 _ ... 

Ascetic practices are found in very early stages $ 

aims have been changing ever since. W&J**™*^ 
ASCETICISM. doctrine of rebirth.* actions and t eir cons q appe ar in a 
photo).* human life and its value, begm to app«mm^ 

different aspect. Life with an unending chain of ''P^^^ycium. 
something to be escaped.’ Philosophic 1*°^bto «“^ idea , 

more vigorously than before, but with a different m»l 
slowly but steadilv permeated through the whole mass of people m tbos y 
J A Gn^nruut and the Brahmanas 

There were two groups of ascetics vis., * • order o{ the p ar if>bd- 

or the Recluse-philosophers and the Hermi s. j t8 

jalcas, or the Wanderers strictly so-°aUed was yet to co^ At any 

existence is not as clear in the stories as in the u 

The institution of Hermits (tsts • t fP a ^ 13 Y^fovalkTO who alludes to 
of time, however, in the days of Y^ a ^kya ^ ^ ^ 

THE older both Sramams and Tapasas, an « was formed, 

HERfflTS. the rise of Buddhism, a new order of rdig themselve8 

who called themselves Bra/imanas-todist^ gui^ ^ ^ 
both from the hermits who practised penance an _____ 

1. J., VI, pp. 234-G. 1035-6. 

2. Ibid., pp. 244-54GG. 1090-1136. 

3. Ibid., pp. 252-3-GG. 1127*36. which Gotama Buddha appeared 

4. See especially J., H, pp* 202-G. 143. T e e man y-sided intellectual movements 

in nicely described by Oldenberg : *«At this tune of deep and OM 7 ^ ^ ftt lar g e , when 

which had extended from the circles of Brahms r.ic nt 0 { the arduous struggles of the 

amatenr studies of the dialectic routine had abe \ d -^ g I?T^ scept i c ism began to attack moral 
past age over its simple profound thoughts, w ^ e . t ? from*the burden of being was met 

ideas,—at this time when a painful longing nlxm the scene.” Buddha , p. 71. 

"■**“ ***** 2 ” 

IOT V“sa?:'ssH,». »•«.».« asSA.—-* 

7. J., Ill, pp. 434-G. 17 ; C/., the pathetic words of \ essantara 

daughter • * 

• Be thon my ship to ferry me safe over existences s<» ; VI, pp- 546-G. 2144-6. 

Beyond the world’s men and gods Ml cross, and free 1 oe. 
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,■*!°>»-». «- 
of old saga —Ytauhanu Snmnviffn W OI> *" ** ; ' I '’ 1P " 1, ‘ !I '0 the fowl nwmorv 
Kilitar. and K^Z^Zl ^lZT ^T**' »*■> »«£ 

tapawii attained to Bmhimbihi Tk t ^ Ib * Vsw ^ u ‘ —who by practising 
aaProf. Rhys Davids puts it Miw*l r of the stories, 

tho discipbs of various wW, <iea ^ A jAjjjS* 3d ^“^* h<t “ttfementa; 
tendencies of the schools to which t£v ? tie Tariou * 

ritoa, or in practices of - T Jf t ljL i,., A ’ Birfa<?1 m m<jd]tatl0 ' 1 °r IT1 
sdvHa and in teaching to tlieir mmil i A ° r m ovw to them- 

tftiwncn.. .And there was diUarjnc. fnl "* “4nx*« fetlbir rai- 

comparative importance attarhod to t( ,° pi ^ otl flBd Qf practice, ft6 to the 

q*. idler. tkn laarnta „ 01 *“»■■ B « «■• !*■&■ 

nxceptiona, M tte M i*«“ff of tat. wa, nnWn. „<*. tin 

Usually the vahbajitas ret i rod f„ i, . 

Himilayaj,-* Thaw they built small anvil"?™* ^ baeIy forfist * of fhe 
paths (jMd/htnut^) j^j ^ the A k 1 ; a ie of grass and leaves. 5 Foot 
«P*»ta marked-oc] l p?^ w Iw " (*»“«*«).■ There M rUo 

nois/i). T The tutuil remutfu. ornoit « had their daily walk (oonfortto- 
robfls, inner and outer, dyed in k„,t- t (P^bbajitapariWiarc) were: 

umbrella Motto*), hoot Bd &*W- *«• (ujwiudo), 

fpofiatn).* The hermits, unlike tL fru ^ s *®’ and * howl 

nrntted hair and tied them in a eS f^TT^' *** ^ looks of 
needles in them.’ They woi* a « ™ed be, thrust 

.““ fl I*****™*} bp, i/tfc,7?“ 1 ° A «••*• bod- 

ITed upon wild btiJbs, and radial,.., „L As to their food, they generally 
mustard (spread out to dryv jniuKn: l . a ^d herbs, wild rice, black 

scrap* ol meat.,’« The daily routine A A myrobokm, 

this: the hermitage w«s swept cU., * Jw “ ni * B G*» was something like 

——--—-__ tk water wan brought 

B*rum, OJU, p p , ajt^iOt ~ -— - -— - » 

Jrp VT t pp. 0 ^. 0 , C 22 -a 

J-! i. p. :ml Vi, p 1 7 T W3#Sflfti 1Ir ’ p 5i5 1 IV, Pj £* L 

8 #K5S:.5r l aL ,a -^^«ML^ 

PP. 3L rfilftfc I’ L P SS = I? ‘ ^ 2®< U9, 476-0 Mi S . V 

» itA^ **•>»•».»u «* «• "“• ■“ ■ « 

” . ■><**: IV. ^,7«V. 


a. 

|» 

<4 

5. 

7. 
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from the near-by river, wild mH and fruit* were 

for fuel, food prepared and eaten, little xeat at noon, »tu > ‘-i< 

the aft™; eveningmeal, and** at nigh,,- £ 

holy lire {JdUnvb).* When a stronger approached a ^ J ^ 

forest, he would iirst of all inquire h, to his welfare in the u.ual formal 

words ■ 


■o holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell 
I lave yon bean much, by flies and gnat * and creeping t d g* aan 
Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed 


and the damn sweet reply was given by the hermit with an affectionate recep- 
lim : 


*1 thank you, brahmin-yes, I an. both prosperous and well. 
With grain to gat and roots and fruit abundant where I dwell, 
From flies and gnats and creeping things I sudor not annoy, 
And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable yours I've Evcd upon this ground, 

No harmlul sickness that 1 know baa ever here beau found. 
Welcome 0 brahmin 1 bless the chance directed you this way. 
Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 
The tiadaok and the piyul leaves, and kdatmilfi sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I lin^e, and c 
And this cool water from, a cave high hidden on a hill 
0 noble brahmin, take of it and drink if it be your will. 


1M lb, „i„ y ™*» the r«h*. »> 4«™ f»"» "» 

- ft ft «d. in the Hi™Uy», d»ri,, S the why « **4?^ 

incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb <>r rootor 10 o L ' , ^ 

and the leaves begin to loll, the ascetics fox the moat part come do 
Himalayas and ike up then abode 

tains were over, they returned to the mountains, for then 
began ripening. 9 And they thus lived on in peace an * nrobLexns 

thinking out the mysteries "of this and the ‘other * OT ^ 

fot humanity at large, with hundreds of discipl«» otoim __ ’ n j nnft 
desire* and fetters. These sifont recluse*, though living a * recognised 

world, did no doubt influence the existing society. Dhaavm 


L J., LV, pp, m a. 401 V,pp. 3UF: VI, p. -5_ V1 ^1-G. 073 i Cf. 

c. A. I . VPt J*>: «H, II, pp. «-*. V. p. 47U (■»«■& \h!>* ^ 

1.10, i, _ ^ 2 . u jmtt* ***** 


3. IV. pp. Bl-r.. 1 o4J 3 iV, pp.*3J-Li. 130’B t ' 

0<Viuntlfo UliAViOihLui'* UtlararilwM.hci.'-iiVKr■ U, l- 

t J,. II. IS 00 ; m. p, 37 . 


VI. VP 
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sin^ 6 Mftn S vf n< k r k ° 1 C ^ e **** ' ' fc ° ^ ure **** m any way was a great 
T. .. ^ tkese .age, for tke eolation of intricate problem, 

the way to peace, order and happiness. 3 P 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic are thus enumerated : he has no anger 
towar 3 an yone, even when angered, does not allow it to be 

ascexic. A1, 86 j 11 ’ a Ga ^ 8 ^ un ® er a pinched belly, restrained in eating 
an ‘inking, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

TmOiino on v,; n ° a 86 °° d ’ averse to all pomp and carnal desire, has 

all hindrances 1630 Ut ^’ unse ^ 8 h> has forbearance and freedom from 

all hmdrances to religious perfection-all properly fitted in him like the 
spokes in the nave of a wheel. 4 ^ 

at, as a.ways, there may have existed sham ascetics (Kuta-tdpaso: 

o R ,, f +k ‘ ‘ • as Wed ‘ mufl t not, however, be misled by 

ascetics. 6 , escr, P tlo ns of these ascetics in the Jatakas which, averse 

as e> are to all kinds of penance and austerities, paint them 

order to discem^omTrifily^ 101118 ' W ® SU ’ 7, neverthele8S - note them “ 
broke awav f om tbe ^' a;rta " as —the newly-risen ascetic order— 

SJS-2-- *• »*«» v— - 

Ssittrsnarsrrt*—^ - “ 

Some Dractisorl fho m , ent tae five-fire penance (paflcatapam ).' 0 

the act of diving (udakagdhamm) 7 . ^ attmg yadhanam ).'« Some 

Various and many are the mstanr re P eated texts—(tnonte sajjdpeiUi).' 2 

lewd, sham and niny other typls of asrt^ 686 8t0rieS ’ Wherein h yP ocritica1 ’ 

ly with their aversion towardsT-c P K lcs are P orfc tayed. Quite consistent- 
folk-tales, these stories occasionally**?“ charactor “ 
show of hypocritical saintliness In f *? d l bltt€r satlre on oucward 

himself in a yellow robe, puts on the pT^'L T* 0 

_ guise ot a Paccekabuddha , with a covering 

t k pp. mi: dJ T J0 - 

J-. XV, pp. 134-G. 97-9; «jmo«a anuedsln PP ’J 43 “*' G ' 69, 73 - 
J-. VI, pp 2o7-61-GG(J). C/l Jcard^^T "* *' PP ‘ 395 G ' 3L 

*or &q exhaustive treatment f tu * **> «• 

Fa * K Ajc etia and None in Hindi v ' arioua sources see Maurice Bloom- 

6. See B&rua, op.ciL, p. 242. Km * J ' ^ pp. 202 JJ. 

7. J., 1, p. 391. 

8. See J. P. T. S., 1884, p. 95. 

PiotUT68 of ascetics d oing 

"iSf °“ th0rna ma ? be wen in The A rational Geographic 

?££*• raaSaS betwee “ h»r fires, the sun burning down 

IT’ P * P ' !k’ l5 t‘ A? 8 ’ ,W - ' ^ Und FakirUn *• undZdemen 

PP lf*£u,pp.l97. 8 .G. 140-1. ’ ' PP ‘ 241 ‘°‘ 160 ‘ C/ i ^ ** 1 


1. 

2 . 

а. 

4. 

б. 
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about his head (patislsakath). Elsewhere' a sham ascetic misconducts him¬ 
self in the royal dumb* at night, and stands by day in a. cemetery on one^t 
worshipping the sun. But the satire bites most pungently in the beast-f ■ • 

Bilara Jalaka , 1 2 for instance, presents before us a jackal-unaccoun a y 
stituted for the cat which is clearly the original subject a3131 f dica e J rats . 
the title and the gdthd-which shams asceticism to beguile the P 
morning and evening the ratstome to pay their respects to 

‘Godlyismy name’says the^ackal. Why do you stand on one leg B^ause, 

if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear m> wel 8 “ r 

why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘And why do you keepyour moutlb open^ 
‘To take the air. I live on air : it is my only food. And wh) • 
the sun 1’ ‘To worship him.’ The saintly jackal alwaysseizesan ^ 

the last of the troop, as they depart, wipes his bps and looks as ^hmg h 

happened. At last he is caught. And the Bodhisatta has to declare . 

“Where saintliness is but a cloak, 

Whereby to cozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain s treachery 
The cat-like nature there we see.’ 3 4 
In the Aggika Jalaka,* again, the jackal happens to have all the hair 
singed off his body by a forest-lire so that hew leftper ec ly a - p tree . 
tuft like a scalp-knot where the crown of his head is pressed a a 
Drinking from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot reflect m jat e r and 
exclaims: ‘At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market. . .He t P 
Bharadvaja, votary of the God of Fire (Aggiko) and does the 
as in the previous instance. 5 6 In the 1 aka Jalaka a wo iv jj a(£ 

is surrounded by the winter-floods (himodakam), and, to ma o e unosatha- 
business, decides to keep the fast (nikkaminassa pana nipajjai 
kammari* varab.), but when he sees a goat, he at once tries to catch him, thmk^ 
mg to keep tie L onanother day. And » b* -aot % £&£££■ 

maintains: ‘Well, my fast is not broken after all, «v,tain food putting 

cal nature. 7 Similarly we read of a monkey, in or er o ,’ ^ 

on the airs of a holy man-bark dress, lifting a basket and a cr^ked stick, 

seeking alms and worshipping the sun. 8 In the “ wteck o£ the mer - 

sighting crow (disakaka) as a typical sham ascetic. ^ 

chant-ship, he reaches an island and is happy at seeing ^to**** 
whose eggs and young he can eat. Very elaborate y s a ■ hi 
preachefa sermon^the birds. The birds put them 

When they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away them eg g, and young 

1. J., Ill, pp. 303 jfif. 

2. J., 1, pp. 460-1. 

3. Ibid., G. 124. 

4. J., 1, pp. 461 -2. 

5. Ibid., G. 125. 

6. J., 11, pp. 450-1. 

7. Ibid., G. 148-50. _ ... .i iuo 

8. J., 11, pp. 68-9-G. 44; also J., U, Pl>- "2-3-G. 48; 2b9-70- 
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He is . at W, caught red-handed and killed > * , . 

intention and a humorous touch rhi ^us, wlzix 

^tnnc fonnd in fC^Z “Tn ** - 

has said, l>otb with wan and animal th, writing on [ he subject,* 

tip figure so large!? an to show them to h dcs ® ript “ Ml “ of <vaoet ic get- 

contempt, in the mind oil [eaat of tlm ^!°iT m ^ked ntrougly with 

m A* maud ol the av, rafi Xcl f* 1 "-* «* *i*m 
^ ** ** “"■* undemood, 

professors of these practices. I,, T kde in really sincere 

m awe and shows honour to the profe^ion^ ^ tic popuJaee stands 

Xhe Jdtfitas make no secret, of ft.,, - 
hjrpootiay p so Ju &[i gr^.^ fi r u r v Kqu hliat attended on aham Hscetlois 

qualities attributed to ugll, n,^!^ sundry other vices ore standard 
m-tancM of Wd ascetic* who lead ^ S*? re % iou * *olk. Wo have 

pretend Oslo cieiBm by j a ,. as ^'^rrupk'.aiue in the darknes* of night and 

m theory, immune to the lure nf 7 “* the m ^ avih ^^ Jdtaka* “Being, 

andhuflbnnde, they are driven !>v tblT^i ^ . thercfo,e ^Jjgiblo as lorn* 
device to obtain their cad.”* u* *7^ ^tincta to resort to some crafty 
ave always been in courier and ** j Jlcdo £* M J instincts and moral forces 
We . . . ’ *“ imhliJ,a W remain so for ever. 

tl ™ i* n ’ J ° f the ^t^mider ikh^ S k ^“} ij * of complete romuxcia- 
Lomea back, pleases the king who u im lf| r kc Sommasia Jdtala* 

bm own household. The ascetic n “ 0 ^ ^i hh park, as one of 

Mj < t * ieia in thir market unj -imn 1 ' * Ve fi eta Wes, por-herbs, and runners, 

« « «*o mSSFZZZ'*' we find a shifty 

*T - t0 hun by a *||™k t^T?! wh ° ~ * away the money 
mfiSt mri *ct!ot and pniB-mwdcd w«w? CP “f iC ' V ‘ uati "hows himself the 
a straw of rhe ror.f the aquiree, j,„ t 7™ 011 eart b- Imaging back even 

*oy be iunlcipliod to show ti lP Wt , ak ' hfts fltuck ia Ida hair. Instnuces 

^voaotonscWaoter of antics.* But 

h t’ ^ W-B. 

°P- pa 

lauDdLU^Ctf:^ been mofo 

™ tu> Cian^uiifio coiijij o_ r ii*va hutait ir tiiag# orriktic am »LmurmiL 

^toJenminun oi ^ MnuS^ ij^*.** man, m ht,rrof ‘ T <«y kuuw lDA t»v«ry 

, wea*n u cuitLtfAj ■ S [ lf “® •uireia ol too 1,1111 A«lui« „hj»« m.n , ,j nm 

SSTahSL" ~ s*t“? *““w ■gjgyi. -iw - «»1««!' 

« OIB, UlkM *Lkj " “«1 *,>,11,0 J *•* at UainfcUinj. 'ittal v a a; 

°T’ ■*“. i' «I. a un Qtt| ^Vfc ,0 t“ ,|doa ehw “ 

^ + J pp* *4* ff, " Hm ellMk PMiN J/midW 

7s J-, I# p. ais, 

« wi> *5 fc( 
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wp should not tuny too long on the subject. in^awn « wjjrfAfc 
that there was a distinct move towards «ce P nci«n imir 
asceticism, lot which the ascetic* themselves, more than anybody 
responsible. 

And here, in the course of o.ir discussion, may wS stop in th ^ tt ^ T 
ascetic*, the SWaas, who undoubtedly played * ™ryi 
™ MAMMMAE. ^ * in moijl( ling the material n«0M the "P^ual 

Ms of the people, a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, aci 
reprcsentarive philosophies have been noticed before, i' > m P _ -r j:' 
or order of teachers, like the j>ttrib!itij<ikas> ™s not „ -a_ ( 

mnrh before the rise of Buddhism. The remarks « ro - , 

regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Samanos m . 

the Hermit, there was another body of men, greatIv retried ^ougbont 
the country,. .They were toaohm* or sophists who spent or umo 

months of every year wandering about, precisely with the object 
in conversational diflenasioni Oil matters of ethics and p i o^P " i 

and mysticism. Like the Sophists among the Greek®, they di _ e _ p 

in intelligence, in eartieatness and in honesty.'' The tunc htn :i ) 
for the earned thinkers, like Satynvahn Bhlradvija who com¬ 
mon Case of all who called them*dv«yi against worldly B™hmnpfl_. 

lo uphold tratificendentRliHni agMlMt both ftflcetiam (is J l >m . . i 

the Fed* aaccLks and worldly life as regulated with Puntamc rinetmi y 
the Bruhmnna priest* and jurists, nnd thus to prepare t e wa. 
rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path £«*~j 
JiatipadS) and sought for a t>m medio of thought, conduct, * u 
t mining . z 

It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers {pat 
strictly so-called, and the Recluse philosopher* (««*„<«> wore at ^ 
sense a class of wanderers. 3 Thn most outs baud mg factors which diitingut - 
the new order or rrlUjirux {wtiHttw* : PttribbajukaS) from (> ™ 

that they shaved their head clean/ and begged their food 
instead, of feeding, like the tnpasw or ««, on pot-herbs rim ' -tl., - 

porhnps from the practice «f begging that they became ri ^ lV '“ a3 „ . •. ■ 
mendicants. The origin of this order of rrf£yif!« is now ° •' |J1T ' , . 

probable, a* Prof. Rhys Davids hit* wdd/ that ihc Wukkhu a « r ° _ ^ 
persons evolved originally from the 1 . 1,11 

itajpa of the householder and who customarily begg ed their food . 

1- up. eh., p UL. 

a. I^nia, op. ctf., p. 544. . r L,. two ordatt—the UmIow 

S- la tact third are many pniHl» cf rv^jmlilan.Jrc l# , ; .11--r , lin t hc i,tiler. Bo*b 
philri opht-r* (*aina*ai) on llm 111 M hind, mill the Uonili-mm If •-. n| | An| | ground, 
i'tinght to bolld U[t * iVHtcm of unjrnl ptfllMiopby onurcljr "t"' TtV p of life. f ur * 

thaa on .1 tWiStt* ho,i,. Tie V-mlam™ pmpw ; ”' lhe other.’ 

TilihtrJ n .rouDKtim- link between tbv fcmliWM en qm> IhimJ and tie BtiUoihem 
H* ma, ep L ei|„ ,,p. 349.60.. 

■v r.j., J. t ill, p. S7lj V. pp. lHf-O. *4S : VL . ... , hjB 

r *- it-.l, pp. 33.x. Ml. m. 4ult, 50fj; 1U Jpp. ®, . >. I Mb - a Y t r „„ both the 

11. 0 / [Ad Buddha, t. PP- 21fl it- it>r ,A Of - r \r lrlhiid. DOAkl 

w^hikeL mi Sonwi^riBirto be spptW sj^mUy tlm Bod^ 
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Tbc outer uppenranco of & saitw i.a it (is also distinctive. He did not keep 
hair and beard : he wore three Yellow {Rasayn) robes iticTvuram) i one as under- A 
*•“* ttc c ’ tiipr aH upper, ami the third he wrapped round his Ehoulders, his 
cart hern vessel (potto) be put in a bag and fastened it on hie left shoulder; he 
h' x it a walking utaff (kflltattida tjdam) in M$ hand : and he ill so kept with him 
a razor (kw), * needle (suri) a strainer [huwUwam) and a zone (wruattaui).’ 
Hr hsid to stitch hh own robe.* 


T lie t9nmano$ p whether Brahmami* oj riot by birth, wore highly respected 
y the common folk as well jus by kings end the nobility. These homelew 
OBCctiC 3 f we iww before, wandered about the country precisely with the 
object of engaging in conversational Amu ssbn b and preaching the ihamtm or 
t e et i code of ih-p laity, They are aomethnes reprerented an rnoeting 
one another at the park* out ride the royal dtins or at rest houses {hH&) aet up 
yt e v gera on the roadside for the common use of the travellers Usually 
t ey too their ubode in the loyal park (mjjn^amm) outride the city p and 
n ln ^he city where they invariably were received md respected 

w creei srn^ (pftfistmtkfmnh) by the king . 3 It was a common custom with 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give tbeiu food, pW for residing 
^ni or kr net csa&Fjft& oHife, and to ask them ijiiest ions pert timing todhnmma* 4 
in their *J*ft the*e series were dear [piyaj and venerable (mumpt) and their 
woiiir. worthy to be iccriW.* To king* they advised on matt ere of polity 
■in a niimstretion, to the common folk tb«y nhowed the right way of living 
roin w c i the othical dh^mma began to grow nnd develop. Thus they became 
rca re ormere, whew vehicle of expression wo 3 the language of the people. 

The i nreer of Much 0 wandering teacher or 0 homeless nsrattic seems to 

CAREER ^ ve ?P etl 10 anyone, and even to women. H+ Not only 

OPKS TO ABU did world-rick old people renounce the world but even longs 
, .. _ ^vho were in undisputed poE&csrion of sovereignty and in the 

7 ™ w ™ t]mr P** ef 1 young princes preferred the severe life of the ascetic 
^ n!* R ol sovereign power; rich tradesmen gave away their riche.* 
and head* ol families their wives and nhiJdien i n Qri \$ T t* build A hut in the 

towta of the ILimaky^ and to live on roots and fruits or to eke out an 
existenre by begging alnthi/** 


US u V did people turn towards asceticisiB ? The philosophy of life. 
J_ l i < !l | >r ®y a l^t, was no doubt largely responsible for this. 
ASCBnCKJl L l 10 . UlCu ™ n flicts with trar. tyranny, lawlessness and 
* cn ” ra1 m their train, aad corrupt social practice 

j - u< 1115 T u ™iiuition of one class over another, of men over 
women, imtl q[ master* ov *slaves and mrrmu, the rtttlifcHun™ of criminal 


L J, F 111 , I.. 877 —GIN l 
2. i3-« I V, i'. 2 h1. 


IV * p. 343 ; V. p. 1 ST; VI + | Pt 


* f *l'.PP- 1 'Hf ?” :4 1 n''^ 4 jT^y 9 * V 0 -J JS . «13-mtw : 
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and, in the economic field, the system ofiBsmy the 

the problem of misery to the forefront There is suffering. tt i 
bcihanrtibhs theme which, now in the strict forms of a^stfact p 
discussion and now in the Larmont of poet'Ctil P r °** r ,’. ‘ . * v arnia 

ringing in our ears from Buddhist literature. Tta 
and Rebirth was far deeply rooted m the people. And _ P ?. qM ’ 

of every shade and opinion, m spite of their spec a ion. . , wn l 

could only produce uxtravagaui theories, pernicious in L ' , , 

sequences and detrimental Lo the source of disunctions betwecn t^b and 
falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and War*."* 
people at large Were worried at the tlioug.it <> t ie r.irisi - ucTa py 
goods, of the uaworthiuesa of bmnan existence. And this supplied ge . 
the impulse (aranMnawi^) to renounce the anrld. 

'How transient arc all component things! 

(Irowth is their nature and decay ; 

They are produced, they are dissolved again : 

And then is bcst-wheti they have sunk to rest-"’ 

This is the keynote <>F the whole pessimistic philosophy. The {Uince of th 
Yuwftjnyti J£tata* sees some dew-drops (uwawhuidi*), ^ich sparkkd 
early morning like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, «bU*of 
grass and in the webs of the spider. Reappearing in the nwtix r ^j_ , from 
lo himself: “Fmm this life, this being, ia the dew-drop which h b 
the top of the blade of grass. . - t will become an ascetic before dis^age 
find death overcome me/* 5 Aa in this rase ft daw-drop,. ; T * ■ 

:wev hair is the nraynmunovi. the cause of renunciation. 1c * Urine 
the signs of the heaven, such us the capture of the moon y “ u - _ 
the Witorinoea of thing.. At a not her time- a rich 

golden tablet in his jewel-room, the name of hi* auccsrors w o " WP ulth 

nod be thinks : 'Those who won this wealth aT£ ^0 mort: T J . 

« still Been: not one of them could take it whore he t* gone , \u ^ _ s 
Our wealth in n bundle and take it with us to the »es • nor t ^ m .,ititud«. 
away to the Himalayas amid the lamentation h and t BaT6 0 a , ,, , t 

0 J, owing to the ^triluw*. of tl- t" ? t “P 

who!, jXwa family •» worldly Ufa.* SmoUdy ,o Brntaw, 

seeing his wife dead leaving A *an p thinks of the impermanent ■ ^ 


IT- “ 


1. UldMkbcTg. ttHMto. Pp. 212-3. aft- 

2. Banna, op, rit, p, 271. 

2. J., 1. pp. 392-0. 94 ; / 

ttia-m p apmamo »»fcAs B« 

ID-2S; 38®, IV, p. 130. 

t: “*'* w "* 

narant&iapiti lm Vw».,. .psA*ryifw«i niffflli, »I«J Q - »*■ 
ft. J.. l.p.138; 1U, l>. 3S1; V, p. 177. 

7. J., Ill, p. 334, 

*• ,T. r IV, pp. 7-8, 
a. J,. V. p. 313. 
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ftffay to the Himalaya* with hi* son, * Thu* this tendency of renunciation 
appears to have been widely prevalent in the Jdtaka times. ' But it was surely 
no en manse exodus to the Himalayan ng the atones, will, their inherent ten¬ 
dency to general™, would ^nt to suggest, As a matter of fact, it wn. not 
the thought of higher metaphysical speculations that led the ordinary people, 
the masses, to look to the form life. It seems, on the contrary, that generally 
fftilu ee in Ido and experience of Ha miwriea and treflchries* would lead men 
to rrm awaj roni the wo.Id, and that too amid the lamentations and beseech- 
ings Of their near and dear. 3 Naturally the relatione, who may have to suffer 

SITm " r PPOT ! er *° in * ft ™*> fr > “ « him in every 

way Evorywbere we hear about these conflicts. For instance, in the 

Bandhuuagaro Jatoka, * we read of a poor gaAapati supporting his mother bv 
T the -; qui,e ftgainrt his wiII » brings a wife for him and 

con IV aIl T ^ hla ** bet '° 7nes P re enflut: he known nothing of her 
condemn, and one day say* to her: “my wife, yon must cam your living; 

is wTT mCe th A I? 1 ' 1 BuL 1 ™ P te e mnt f *»it and sea the child that 
^ ’ * n . d tLu[l S° aad a hermit.'* He agrees. And when 

ttrnheS'^W3[0u are safely delivered and I mus( 
li'ii-aifi ai *r!rJ i ^ a '’be, i ill the time when the child is weaned (fftana- 

ti ■TfT^ ,W *■ l ^ she becomes pregnant for the second 

3tg?}° ' h “ VT r 1,0 *“«• r 1 *'* ***** I* away at all." 

Himnlv motMi isu 0n ? l[ ^ ^ er G* ts at night and flees away. And he is 
simply protesting against the general mentality when ha utters: 

Not- iron fetter &—SO the wise have told— 

Not ropes, or bar* of wood, to fast L ~*n hold 
Aa passion, and the Jove of child ot wife, 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine gold, 

The® heavy fetlurs-wLo is there can find 
Belcaae from such \ —these are the tics that bind : 

These if the wife can bum, then they arc free, 

Leaving all love and oil desire behind." 3 

™.w* before us a typical and a very 

£oStTilr f w 1 yrr *™ foTcc ^ *** *&'** 

informs them lbZ\ his ^ 

to hear this, dissuade him The mot i r ' ’ ? e mTirh ^ n ed 

rears; the father laments and **a “mT* ^ J** *?* f* 

Whnt is this Law that leads thee to 


l* J-. IV. |>. S 2 Q ; 


a. j; ( 11. F ;^“ m, £ t £ s * “* * 423 = m. ?■ m 

i ii'f&zr i77#oc - «*»■tam. p- ». iv. p. 8 . 

*■ J V, pp. t 77 . 9 fi.{Ml! m: *ta J * m - IT- 3 B 6-6 Q. 117 - 20 . 
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become eager to quit thy kingdom and thv ll ^ m ® ! ^ ^xhe Great Being 

MW *» *w W. ""f”’ £££»'SSlw iwE 

is silent : he is not moved ev«n at the raera » j v ^3 not 

Eij wives some and, embracing his feet, wai iuo^ a& d 

I™* hi, Jl-MWW Ld nul » 

most stubbornly resists : but the fnlhur onlv I lj0 I ;u ,y- 

r t,d i km J^r *:“£ s*s i^rrJr 5= 

%*. -Vts^ss 

Iftq**” He goes away at last and the people lhe 

but of no avail.' The whole idea behind this etorv is 0 , 

invincible determination of those who are bent, upon TB ^“^Lj w ' tivc co loui- 

ing every latitude to poefcio and legeadftiy ^ home-Uk and 

ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that between now 

iisretic ilIukI. 


Glories of worldly life have not remained unsung 


GHARAfASA 
PRA 1 SBB. 

“Houses in the world are sweet. 

Yuli of food, and full of treasure : 

There you have your fill of meat- 
Eating drinking at your pleasured 

favour of renunciation (pabbujjd), or rather against ghatawt* 

"He that hath houses, peace can never know. 

He lies and cheats, he must, deal many a blow 
On others' shoulders: nou&hi this fault j*J* : 

Than, who into a house would willing go 

Siiniliirljr the bold assertion that ’ 

“In lonesome forest one may well bo pure, 

‘Ti* easy them temptation to endure ; • 

But in a village with seductions 
X may riss to & nobler 

must havft produced not an insignificant app eal to -— — — "T^T^fZ 

__ 1 -—— — -—" : . IP “ nh Lkey biifl nut- learnt S* giva 

1. CL” From Urn tmprofltAbJflnev- nl a ***}* D * ui^fnr And atrcEKfet* man ,: .y to ***£ P® 40- 

timbmy by fctosuoi md Amtgglwrich and ih* nobK ■*!» "itf* 

ior tJia wni ta * oi tha 'i:f D Wfl u begun, r^tbar tbftft tho J , 

fr-ndtiin humble, the jQttttG wwrt«l of SKfl bfJ ' i»1™ado ri hc,t0 ? t“* ^ 

W ootW 5^ * hop* fr«m tbw 

K*rb of unnkn and Him*. Ewywkow w *J^LL fbh ^ nl# %i?r 

mu*! h»¥B brought Lp tbit porLui ^ ^ ^'' ilj£: ^ 5 i i ^^ Wr j 1Ln w>, L inh 

wit*. th« 1 hlK whs dototo to bunt 

wrmud flj tbc«.‘ wHo to .JM.^ °g r V 
bouoH them u> it boms life- OldentMl* 

2. J, U , pp.3»2 GI. 165. 

3. M.j.^ M-G. l®9- 
♦, J., Ill, pp. 624-C. TO. 
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Ihe bet of the motto seems to be, end we may Sod support in Pick,' 

NOT A MASS- cau«* nf 18 U1 tbe sp^ual reg.on that we have to seek the 

hlS aSCC ? C18m ; the P ra °tice of world-renunciation 
NOMLNON. is ordj an outward expression of the striving for knowledge 

—* r- u * 

emancipation could have been^o int!nT ^ ^ knowledge or 

the practice of renunciation a mass wide nfc^ aU ’ embracmg 88 to render 
day of Buddhism and even of Jainism phenomenon - LveQ m the hey- 

the simple reason that the masses were as thTaW 8 °' ** °°?? DOt !?’ ^ 
preoccupied with their dailv etnogU, lwaysare > Psychologically, too 

beyond this world And ic i ( * 1 ?® CS ° r exiBteace to look to anything 

man, the rules and principles for fifo 
tan world, found tbe be„ favonr with 

But,«,fnra. tbn« ntfucs are concnrnnd, there is nothing strikingly 

ETHICS OR H^ , m the 8tones - The 8a me rules, principles, admoni- 
THE DHAMMA ^and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 

charming instances in thei ° Un *(* ^ >rdy . tbat ^ey give very apt and 
are from the ordinary local sxm^und^o^ V ' &7 ' Wbich ’ taken aa they 

impre.. upon the mind, of the common''1l“odd“b 

and its activities, which must hive none' l |““ tl, “ l “ d bold r « a *°tioMonlifc 
thought, and acton, of the“iL^VT ^ ”***« 

stantly pkced, and over and o P ver P ag ain k g bef0reWll0m ^ C ° D ' 

“ 8 d » «“ taturujudiummas: 
Ue/and dnnk ’'**■“* «% “ '"«• »» 

Wisdom, bell-control and Piety •* and U6S are conata ntly preached: Truth 

be .hunned ; hatred, malice, cov'etto and lort"?’ “t?™" 1 “ “ 

if circumstances arise, prove injurious • i j four tlung8 wluch ’ 
neighbour, nor trust your wife to the hou« f ^ C ° W ’ OX or car t0 your 
th-ough want of skill, the ox by over drbri™ wT £ ?® nd ' th ® tbey break 
long, the wife m kinsman’s house goes wiZ?*^ ^ C ° W “ overmilked er ! 
near his foe. And who is his worst f oe ? ? g f , A ^ 8hould not dweU 
own conceit, comes ever like thp mn A f °° * A foolifil1 ci *ei, wise in his 

good to guard the herd. Wisdom is reauiS ^. defeat - A 8trong f ° o1 is nofc 
___ keeping to one’8 own ground is 

l. op» c%L % p. 78 . " “ —- 1 

2* C/e for the Conflicts of wnrMi «■< 

1 .2 3. 3-6 : “Life w dear to many" ° f “* the Jaina ******* 

3. e.p., J., 1L pp. 372*3. v * L * 6 * 

4. e-y., J., II, pp. 206-0. I 46 . 7 . 

i j!' vlpp^sl^G.S 9 ; aUou>p - 192 - G <» 

7. J.. Ill, pp. 357-G. 6 I. 7 . 
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helpful, as the Quail says, triumphant over his victory over the Falcon.’ It 
is always good to guard against the coming danger.* Weepmg for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced: it is useless to.weep over he 
dead. AU creatures taking a mortal form tread the same path. That wh ch 
has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man may e s an mg, 
still, moving or resting, but in the twinkling of an eye, in a momen , c ca 
nigh. Our tears won’t prevail against the grave. ior my sic c ’ . 
magic roots, nor herbs, nor money spent, can bring t e tea o i e ‘ 

Weep for the Uving rather than the dead : cherish all that are ahve. P* 
piness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press. ope on, mj 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there are many. ^ 
thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let t y courag - 
The fool may watch for lucky days, yet luck shall always miss : it i ‘ 1 
itself is luck’s own star, what can mere stars achieve \ To succee in w 
affairs one must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the croco e. ^ e 7 

to great occasion fails to rise, lies prostrate in sorrow beneat oeman s 
Endure troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes o gam, or 
great and small, do not undo your saintly past. 8 You mus say, e 
hearer scatter chaff or let him take offence or not, Righteousness w el V . 
speaking, sin on me can leave no spot. I’U speak the truth andthe only Tnrth, 
no matter what consequence. 9 Man’s duty in the world is to 8 ve 8 u 
while he can : failure or success, he should not care for. 1 \ er e pa 

do not moan,” says Prince Temiya, ’ nor for the future weep . me *\ 
present as it comes, and so my colour deep.” 11 Content of min ant a PP 
with little care of heart : a standard easily attained that e s e 
part. 12 The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust > 
of this mortal frame. 1 3 Too much famiharity indeed breeds contempt 
raniwsena piyo bhamti appiyo). 14 There are grave dangers m paying 
to the unworthy, as we see the wise Brahmana puled ° wn ? *. . 

honouring. 15 Change is this world’s law: sorrow should not cause pain, 
even joy itself soon turns to woe. 16 All quarrelling *ho e esc 
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iiLTBiyh of mind p w y B m) is much more helpful than that of hodv,' 
kaowJedge of every kind be apt to learn : any time it will help yon. 2 But do 

TJll Tl ^' V : ,? *** U “ ffiU O" * P*l* W »nd a ham 

thought tbit the earth was collapsing, and a.^mpered off. Seeing him flee, 

SESEtF? V l,Cad ‘ ,0Dg mght ’ tUI a Uo * the reaeon 

and aedded them for idle go^p and foolish fear. 2 Wisdom is more than 
teWd ' *?• not ^'dom (fiadtffc) and good conduct 
like rh hi' jJj ’ n " OInc s ^ ve4 to grow, many would go wandering itUv 

5? \ b '" dfld *®J’ A virtuou ’ (sfotm«to) ie he who refniin-Tfrom 
StK; "***% <% heights of fame stUI keep 

^ 7 hi ****** riciea *y f “ uti <**W 

f*klliddrttn\ iCL Pff Ayre? flfiveT ^wiirveft from hi a purpow (mB&m 

"id S p r rv ? a Mth «**■«*>« d fuim, 

short Hvnrf ■ * t- Power that b iittumed by a. man of violence is 

t e ^’T« h “jr',“, 8 r to “ ki “- i » »a»»*^p ‘i«* » 

pecked at wa Mm*,***^ Sacrifice and such other thin™ won't give 
would kill hri' da ® e * lt JS s “ release. 8 Whoever for his pleasures 

s? s.'zr.rs rtt* t « 

sas ASiir--= 3= aes-Tr.* 

The bw\ p. ‘*ic oul.j a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teach 
| it , ft "“k®*' We have ouiy tried to reproduce aomo 

philosopht. » •h°w P.-H* m ante to r„pre«nt. the goacral ww 
they reBect, this ttnm ' 4 ° f , ttl0 general attitude of mind which 

ones amidst the daily iifc ofthT* **' *! docidedJy ^ and P racticml: il 

attitude of mind, as we it j^f 'l Jt “ meant ior *** - ** 

the tiajifiitonnesa of the wJld ' t * nil p ™ n ““ tMl ; it takes for granted 

to this earth, strive, to find Iwar SffT ^ ^ bot ?’ nfiV “ ttek “' **** 
ling^may be rather incompatible ^JuT *f ^ 

the everlasting bliss, to teach m^VJ^ to attain 

^ ’ 10 And the people tried their best to follow 
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these ideals, to put them in practice.' Thin mentality had nouie to stay when 
Leri Buddha arrived on the scene, His majjhima pafipaM or the ria-media 
really brought about a rapproachraent between the two diflurent seetmna 
of the people, between those on the one hand whu were solely devoted to 
spiritual quest a mmundful of worldly aSairs, and those other* w ho were wholly 
steeped into worldly affairs not striving after whir noble ideals of conduct. 
Ihc rapproachmcnt indeed brought about u BiG^rsciitality which tried 
to lead the people, through all their worldly joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
cares and anxieties, to a noble way of living which did satisfy their spiritual 
GCtmiciouEiiieag and yearning. 


1. And Ak**'« Jhawn*, txramd through *11 th«a wntariw, tU bui 

raw afhlnl codt: He* Hock EdnU. 11 »i,.t VH : Bh*nU*rk*r A tota, [>p. mjJi Cf. Gotuldw 
bp" ...la *11 Me—iujci*l, political *nd ndfciofls-* new ™ ndojsd 

Sodj-poUtic EtiaLioj? .vary iQ iil allvo to it. pulsaUriP which Tainted >n Perfect MrrMoy wlta 
-tw w*e that onw rwat tWgb the religion* Iadi» “ e gS * 1 

God in everything eni Vlin* otiea**. In of /*■*« {tab** J**«*. 

Feb. 1931 p. SSI). 




CHAPTER VIII 

, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

“T“tS“ 1 nTT ‘ he «M Using in the Ml 

beautiful style J acre i i to * e8cfl the doctnne of universal salvation in a 

doubt that tbo + OQ .v , P , *7 °* tae stones. There can therefore be no 
-r rn l.nl r , a ° li U “ tnic,io - embodied in them had a wide 

ideals placed Wore them.' ’ l> " >Pl ' * ried t0 P" 1 toto practice the ethical 

Above all, charity <WjM, was the most widely practised of these ideals. 
CHAKITY LoU r f & 18 e . ver y w k ere extolled. 2 Almost every house- 

hoder fromthetmgdowntothepoowt villager, performed 
(kulavattam) 3 Rich non ? 6 f nd Relieved it an ancestral practice 
the four ^y-ga^^n^tb ^ r kings built alms-houses (danJla): at 

where food and drinl- / 6 en ™ t ^ e c ^7> and at their own house-doors, 

the poor (dalidda) wav f '* mpanam ^ eTe provided to the samana-brdhmanas. 
e poor (aalidda), way-farers (vanibbaha) and the beggars (yacanaha). * 

Then practice towards leading a noble life was that 

UPOSATHA (urn ,- 0 v* Past - This sabbath vow, uposatha 

(«W)t wbch is still widely observed as a religiouV vow 

by individuals like MahStmjTGaK* 1 *’ “V* & meaDS t0 fleK *P urification 
Moon day, T “ 

vosatha) 5 On th; a . , ae ntteen th of each pakkha (pannarasu- 

especially th.fom lbtf„ ? !ht - fol . d s ‘ bb »‘ b "o'" <«#»«*■) TOO taken,* 
{Zarlra-satkara) sexual Qcea ^ c . f,m, aye) from food ( dh&ra ), bodily attentions 

killing of creatures on tlTda y ‘ n ' , Th “ e «* 00 

hearing the dhamma by men and <bj tor m * d *“ io “ ” 

And thus Ihai lif, rolled on. The general milieu of Indian life in those 

TtriLlT’ &8 “ “ ight have been apparent by now, to a sur- 
CUSTOMS. the ^ as in modern India, in spite of the 

havoc with the political hirtory^of th^ “T haV ® played 80 mUC t h 

—-— __ * country. One cannot but be struck 

l. I-Tsing's Travels ed. bv Takakn a ^TT^r~ ------- 

l j^v al I J ^* ??- 47, - 3(,G - 7 ^ ' 
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by the wonderful persistency of the manner* and crust-oms of the people, 
Xo take jl tew examples : The old cirstoin of saying "Long life to you (jfoa) 
too person who sneezed sad of replying <J Tho wime to you (paifjiwi) ia pro- 
carved. 1 The custom of patting with aatiafaetion on the bark of the one who 
has done good deed* is also present in the ricirite. 1 We can even seethU little 
bsditsfp that the throbbing of the right eye of a woman i* a symptom of snm.fi 
calamity to happen h strongly rooted in the mind a of the people. 1 Those eyes 
were believed to be auspicious which had five graces and three circles very 
pure. 4 Even in those day a the people, especially the women, were wont to 
enrang those who were suppose to have done some wrong to them, in some 
such words a a t hese : “May thy mother; cruel priest* (the person who haa 
ntonged) feel nil the bitter agony which tears my heart, when 1 behold my 
preciou* Cauda led to die; may thy wife feel all this bitter agony; may she 
sea sons and husbands slain/ 18 It wae believed to he wrong to tell the name 
of a saintly teacher {gurwtthdntyQ)* Worshipping the saint a by prostrating 
oneself on the ground with five contact*, 7 and also respecting them by 
thrice walking round them right wise (padal m khinnm) and doing the four olrei- 
sanecs, 6 were common. Brides these, there warn many beliefs and super¬ 
stitions ns we have already seen* As to general manner* we see that honour 
and respect were always paid to the elder*, We have also seen how the gne*t 
was honoured with the traditional Indian hospitality. 

The limit of human life, as in older times,* was believed to be one himtlrcd 
or at the most hundred and twenty years> 1tf As to the disposal of the dead, 
we have :i clear indication of the funeral pyre and the burning of the corpses. 
There were cemeteries (suMflflri) with gates, 11 At the funeral the women* 
probably, wore red garments, bad their hair dishevelled and torches in their 
hands . 12 Font men carried the corpse tea- the cemetery. T s The dead body was 
placed on the woolen pile and, offerings of perfumes and flowers being made, 
fire was set to it.* 4 Thus the genera! custom was of cremation and not of 
burial* Among the various cat]sea of death to lusinga, these are mentioned: 
Rome die sunk in the sen, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the 
Gauges, or reused by crocodilca* some falling from a tree or pierced by a thorn, 
mm struck by weapons of diveit kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or 


J. J. + If, pij 1 &. 7 -G o-10 ; similar to thd inainrtr fluparitition pf y^wniiig : iHranyakiH 
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S',''™? mT"" b5, “ , "™’ c " w <*■««« br «-»«»of dive, 

Of CDklde were very rare *"*“ foTms oI auici<ic - h «*** "»*■ 

Was it, then, wionsond morose. uneventful and stagnant, full oF 

si-outs tSD \jauibi <tF aay ^ aad junT wmN» that these 

festivities. | , ln 1 pc0 P fl ln ^ cl Wfi do aoii think m. On the other 

V ftr >; vnt and humour that ring through 

^hich must be describe?* joyftdT^fc^v ^ 

(trfw&fiflnddBdflij aatI Were f° n[ l of toys and playthings 

ri“: dy *** w «*» -*** 

The hall wfth wtioh^liSifc^'^”j 1 ° hflTe Wn 11 Poplar sport- 9 

with varied colours, tied to a «tH t *“ tw4lltif ® B y painted 

tost it would still return to her hand*'T’ 3 4 * * * * * * II, "*®*"') 90 tiat htJw ^ r far it**" 

Water sport (udafakifatit) *\n' v.*™ CVf!T1 tljt! 1%* sported themselves, ■ 

the rich {issarqjtltika) and the HmI T WftB U favoutite !»««“* wUh 

(ti^jfwtwldlhn)) j o u™. r , r ^ ' A here wore public places far sport* 

by Cite reive gardens where nmrK" ' n t ^ 03e dnya was surrounded 

beautiful ponds (po&ftora^n ?.t C<>U ' ^ ni1 mmc re1ief > TJlt#ae g“"Jnmi hnd 

tWM, fruit, AnJ Zn,/° ,Z- !!,K|<I “ 1 " i,h •" <* 

wberuin e™, yoaoj Mica Jg°™*‘“^~ °r gari.n- , T ort. mart common 
sepumte paries whore, as wo hJ ' , obal), - v h flf| their own 

councillor* for important discu^ ™b their 

and (Lance. ltn weir subjects to enjoy music 
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Brides the various sports and amusements that enlivened the dally life 
of the people j there were frequent high day* a ud holiday a when they mudo 

ill firry with Lkek friends and OGmpimioua. On tkuAfj festival days [cttifffamv 
i tesuw) which were proclaimed by beat of drum, there was great noise of sound 
and music of tho*c that made Wxry. 1 The village drummers and eondi- 
blowers rejoiced to go to Lhe towns,, and made money by choir art. 2 On the^n 
days oven the farmers hung up thou* ploughs and joined in the F^aLivi tic&- 
Even the poor-folk wore new clothes* went on with their wives hanging on 
their alioiddafs, and enjoyed with garlands* perfume* and drinks J The moftv 
popular among t belie festivals wa-a thu KMUkd ttK^i iv:ii which was celeb rated 
on the night of the Full Moan day of the mouth of K^llikd (Kurtiki puynhua), 
when the king went in 0 solemn proceadon round the etty- a Equally oek- 
bruted was the Full Hooa day of the month of dimm {OMutto&mt KmmdSj 
when the jiky is beautifully clear and the orb of the full moon of the last month 
of the reiua shine* in all ypleudoUT^ fl Tkia &&rod Purnimd or haumwii' 
Jdgam ia still the most favoured of the festival*, both among the aimpk folk 
and the cultured clauses, in which the whole night is passed without alecp by 
playing afc dice or similar other airLUbemeiits- There were presumably nun} 
other festival i on the ehaagcii ol the planets and o(i jiinjciti (jwliftfliifi ■ ^ 
p4t6bfau) + T On these and specially oil the drinking f estiva Is 
*i*Tdchano)t people ate and drank strong drink? to their hearts content. Be- 
aide a the taverns (surdpcifki)* gpociul djinkliig booths (mfldtfpfcwd were pin 
up on these days. People believed this drinking as tums-honoured fcati^d. 

Then there were frequent Stwniijjas^ where crowds of meu p women mil 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
TiLE skews and performances* dancing and music* b:dlad j recitations 

BAMdJJ as. {akkh&iiam'h and pantoitiimea* combats ol elephant h, horsesand 

rams, bouts at quarter - staff [daftdchi and wrestling. 

Boyd and girls were fond of these social gatherings 1 0 and the parents of rhe 
youths Studying at the university school** like Bocsaros and Takkarila* sent 
messages for their sons to come and sec the festivals, 11 The pa luce-court o 
the king [rajanga-ipim) was ihe usual place where the«c gathering* were held, 
and the king himself would make a proclamation by beat ol drum and invite 
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3 sr: r j n ***■ a p*^ <»■*■ 

U* 1dm: Irtjld him l. P .l."" °".'J ■ * ll "° m (p-anifo) «™.«* apart for 
and the cit.iyfln?c t,. r \. 1 >f tim harem, tiuuifcign, 

by tinr (CaJtjyiioiJbttf seato ' c ^ oIe b J cirdo > and tier 

affitngedli^wreatling tww^X/iai’i & ‘° ft ° f , °^ to * saiw 

ling-rmg «** 

down into the ring and ..'j tZ*“*”**«■ Doth tic vruiln&i want 
hands. 4 Xhsr itrudc tii ir i "i 1 J 11IQ P u ^i shouting, dapping their 

artery flH noticed before * m-Ll *J“* ™ wonderful feat* ■>■ 

Paying* were also common femntin /T* ■ * Ud anJ kuM 

tuLedJO In the fe,».7, r ddia&H i khtmtlfiu w.tre also insti- 

two mn^muaid^ H nnd,t a bT^T b “ 

oonrtyerd, Outside the puke* ° f W iu in * h « ^ 

themselves with various Li Jffi a T 1? d ' ^ lulf Wt! il5e Pe°P l0 enjoymg 
charmer « ttkfca 1 a urn I ^ - r , P OT ^°™anMifl: acrobatic feats 1a snaba- 

games ** **— * *" *~ 

tttdkilkartu, would about and ’ " 9D , Weighted, they would give out 

their garments and ornament.. n^’i tb ®“ hauda * ad evon thxo * * wa r 
former. 14 Of outdoor Wi v* Uii 11 reward fox the skiliuJ pur 

topB (tprtygawinuna) i» ZT 7* 7?** °* arranged on mountain- 

fwtivak and festivities religion h* m f*", ^' ‘ la ® U tll8 “ 

part, if at all.” They wei t inJ it * L £%«* a vee 7 lu ^ uiii “ Ilt 

Besides the festivals and >,' ■ 18 P 1 ® 3 ^ secular amusement*. 

social gatLerinv, If™ , dtiw ' [bwe wore daily gotf&U 
talks and goseijm on varied diverted tliuniHolves in pleasant 
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3*. V, p. 28a. 

J., H, W 

it tSRar 4 '"‘*«*-.»*.» 

ill. TllfJ Jryiliijiri Cily# filrl J-C fi 

a " *«*• •J.wiE'CK ssf^is 

Ij. Ofl^ we Wof peojil, nfTcrmiJ Ul it 

Jf- J , * lV * W Qffrui lnJ B P rit *a UD & ^Batta j J. 4 r, fL 42^ 

jyL , H* giv« & (kUiiad „ 

611 tbd# o r Seu Ch*klaciir, vp* fiti 
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We are thus able to see, that the life that these people led was not at all 
morbid or dreamy-like, as is generally believed to have been the case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life in general. It was a life born of everyday struggles 
and developed through intermittant pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual. 1 


1. How incorrect do these words of Oldenberg seem to be to the light of a «r findlings : 
"Without a past living in their memory, without a present which[they “tUwe m love 

and hate, without a future for which men might hope and work, they drea e 
proud dreams of that which is beyond all times and of the peculiar govern , , 

within these everlasting realms... The Indian has above all at an early sta^e, *» 

from that which chiefly prtservts a people young and struggle for home, country au • 
Buddha , pp. 3, 12. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 





INTRODUCTION 


I T is an admitted fact that the study of the history of any country remains 
imperfect without the study of its geography. History and geography 
are, indeed, the two inseparable sciences. The immense influence which the 
physical features of a country exercise over the character of its people and 
their political, economic and social destiny can never be overlooked. In 
fact “a knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of geography, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable pre-requisite of a serious 
historical study.”’ 

In the following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the Jdtakas can give about the geography of India and the outside world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the historical study, we have to bear in mind that the 
Jdtakas do not belong to any particular date or place. They are popular 
stories which were current among the people from very early times, and 
which remained with the people, subject to individual narrators. This 
may, at first, appear to take away much of the value that attaches to the 
geographical knowledge contained in them, but, in reality, it is not so. 
The information we receive is, barring a few exceptions, much older and, 
hence, valuable. 

A question may arise here, whether the Jdtakas , being considered as only 
a part of the larger Buddhist Pali Literature, can be worthy of a separate 
treatment at all as regards geography. Our answer is that, while admitting 
the general agreement of the Jdtakas, in this respect, with the Buddhist Canoni¬ 
cal Literature, we feel that the very nature of our task demands such a 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor¬ 
mation supplied by the Jdtakas in the reconstruction of ancient Indian history 
and geography. 2 But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, herein, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious or 
fabulous name. But that is, at the same time, no reason why we should dis¬ 
card it altogether. This will be clear when we remember that the names of 
some of the countries, cities, mountains and rivers occuring m t e iranas 


1. Raychoudhury, /. H. Q TV, p. 228. 

r» tv , » m .pi! • Rhva Davidu, Buddhtfit Indut i Nundo 

T . £ J romm ?? t , a ™? n ? 9t th08 f . D R Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918; 

Ul De.RovrapA'cal Dictionary ofAnctent India, D-R; . studies in Indian Antiquities ; Cun- 
H. C. Raychoudhury, Political History of M.jumdar. The most recent being, B. C. 

48 
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and the Epics, which were considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago,' 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
facts. This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
gcograp ca knowledge derived from the Jdtakas, bearing always in mind 
that that which looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact in future. 


account “ fur ? khed b y this. that when “Mr. Wilford collected an 

WiC calW him an “tn i n^ 80UrCe 't nd a map out of the Purina., H.H. 
speculation ” St Martin t ♦ T ri ^? rf Cunningham remarked that his essay was a“ wild 
of the S.» waa fr‘m 2?* ^ ° f the “impoature"geographical 

secured, and the source of f f very source that best information was 

Lieut. J. H. Speke. See C. A?™I, £^ d ^^ 8C0VBred b * tho 19th century.explorer 

pp. 62,119,*238* Xvi”^ *116 8 °63 t - he XTm ,ltifiC oi i0n / y Z' Vcnkatac hellam, Q. J. M. 8., XV, 
Ccxmo/jraphy" i /V I Raychoudhury. “ India in Puranic 

LXII., pp. 167 //.; also Traimn*it ’ n i GV ? n ^visions of Jambiidvipa, Jayaswal, /. A., 
Bombay, Vol. I. Quarterly organ of The Forbes Gujarat! Sahityasabha, 




CHAPTER I 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 


T hose were the days of brisk trade and commerce, both inland and sea¬ 
borne, between India and a large part of the outside world. The 
Jdtakas abound in sea-going references, and they quite frequently refer to 
brisk inland trade carried on by means of caravans. 1 This, naturally, 
brought the trading folk in close contact with different parts of the country 
and with other foreign countries, and thus expanded their geographical 
knowledge through personal experience. Now, these trading people, when 
they returned home from their far-off journey on land and water, told their 
experiences to their relatives and friends, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside world was easily broad-casted. It was through this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-off kingdom of Baveru 
(Babylon), there did not exist various kinds of birds; it was through this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperous the country of Suvan- 
nabhumi (Lower Burma) was. It was through this personal experiences of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, ports and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plains and deserts became familiar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicants (paribbajakas) of whom 
we hear a lot in these stories, helped a great deal in spreading geographical 
knowledge. 

In this way the Jdtakas know the entire track of the country, from Gand- 
hara and Kamboja in the North-west to Kalinga, Andha and Kavirapa^t^a 
in the South-east on one side, and from Kasmlra and across the Himalayas on 
the North to Assaka, Avanti and Mahiriisaka in the South on the other. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Baveru, Tambapanni, Suvannabhumi 
and other oceanic countries are known. 

Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jataka conception 
about the world in general and India in particular. The 
cjsnfaNOF* was recognised as a round sphere ( Cakkavala ), sur- 

TUE world . rounded on all sides by the sea, 2 and Jariibudlpa was only a 

part of the bigger sphere. 3 The earth was believed to be 24 
nahuta yojanas in thickness, and split in two like unto a strong stout cloth 
garment. 4 


l. 


Details of these evidences of our commercial life in those days as given in the Jdtakas 
are presented in the chapter on Exohange : Supra. pp. 225-37. 

2. J., HI, p. 4g4 — Sagare*a parikkhittam Cakkam ca parin 


, p. 484—- M Sdgare*a parikkhittam Cakkam ca parimantfalarh 
3. J., IV, p. 214 ; cf. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 4. 


IV, p. 214. 


o. t iv, p. zn ; cj. Hardy, Manual oj jauaanism, p. 

4. J., I, p p . 321-2 ; HI, p. ^—“CaUdlisasahassadhikanidveyojanasatasahasjanito^ 

Bfdifthaddha safako viya phalitd" ; a nahuta=tQH thousand. VI., p. 480; cf Visuddhimagg , 
P I, p. 205, 
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The world was comprised of four Mahadipas ( Catunmm Mahddipdnam) 
FOUR “ e four g re at Continents,' surrounded by 2000 dipas or 

MAHAdIpas. doabs. 2 Fortunately for us, the Jdtakas do furnish us with 

Pubba ViHpVia a names of these Great Continents. They are: Uttarakuru, 
irubba Videha, Apara Goyana and Jambudipa. 3 

wherefrJ^\ IVLR ^*- menti0ned aS 8Uch once in the Somnanda Jdtaka 
wherefrom we learn that it was to the north of the Himalayas This is in per- 

tokyTevonrS th * 8t ?f ement of the A ^eya BrdhLna* that Uttera- 
diatelvtotho ^ a a ^ as (P are ?° Himavantam). It is placed imrne- 
tcUc Oceln b ,t °» Btt ? ra1 i masdm nidhih-the Northern Deep or the 
£be 7 Ra,m ^: 5 Bofc h Greek and Indian writers des¬ 
and bliss 6 It in 88 8 re ^ on w ^ ere there was perpetual happiness 

and bliss. It is, nevertheless, identified with Siberia. 7 

Dassate A y iREHA W ®. have Q ° Vernal data to identify it. But a 

nv'TPJ / Brahnui ^ p Mdna e which calls BHADRASVA as PURVA- 

•Bhadrasva'wWb 11 ^ certa “ the identity between Pubbavideha and 
Ih^rasva which is, m turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and North 

Paurdnir /r jttju sun ^ ar ly. should be taken to be identical with the 
Western Turkestan.'° / J “* “ tUrn ’ identifiable with the region of 

plenty of refcrences^^the^’-A 110 f0Urth ° f ° Ur ? reat continents, we have 
literature It k mpn f i ,a J lma) } 10 a3 "well as in the Buddhist and Jaina 
JSJZ’ mtl T d qmte freqUeI1 ^ “ «*e J*aka S . •' But they, we 

country. The Mate- 010 ^ 1VG & f 7 C ^ ear * dea the size or extent of this 
was encompassed . indeed ’ knows tha t Jambudipa 

__^ ^ y ocea ^ ($agara), but this, in no way, clears 

t £5:1:51; SMy** 

on two (and not all) of its sides ” gee r ‘2 * ^ n § u f u y meant land having water (and not sea) 

. 3. J. ( VI, PP. 278-G. m 2 - - lntro > P‘ 

panea manimhi pasta nimmitam ' ” cf ir«i! 1 * P®*’? Qoyaniye ea pacchato, Kuruyo Jambudi- 
PP. 214 K Law, 2 Judy 0 ft M^-’T **” and **• cit - Cowell and Neil, Divya- 
31, 8; according to the PauSoioo afh^K P ?,i 4 ’ 14 5 ' Vatters > Yuan Ch * an *' l - P?' 
w., Jamba, Saks, Ku$a, Salm'ala, Krauflca' waa comprised of 7 concentric dvipe*. 

°* these » 8ee v. Venkatachellam ^ a ?^ ara ; * or t ^ e attempted identi* 

School of Oriental Studies, London, Vol V C ^ Kasfcen Ronnow, Bulletin of the 

i r *“* '• ► «*■ 

*■.59,18//: 93.113*nolMi Mart. 

Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts , l, 492 J Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha , III, pp. 192*4 

7. Jayaawal, /. A., LXTI D 170 r t 

PP* 7 0 X //• . Ra y^oudhury, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 

8. Brahm&nda Purdn a 45, 24 • 4rt ox 

9. Raychaudhury, op. cit DD 7*2 r u ^ 

thc ^^ndandVel^wR* ^ ^^^.have been watered by the Slta, 

P in * ^ ttara H'mavante—Cf Uttarddhf^' Sit | ia ourSida mentioned in J., VI, 

10. Raychaudhury, op. cit., p. 75 7 uttarad hyayana Sutra , XI, 28. 

11. See Dines Anderson, Index to thj> r-i 1 

12. J., VI, p. 464—G. 1637 
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up the matter. However, it seems quite certain that the traditional con¬ 
ception of Jambudlpa was much wider than that of India proper as we under¬ 
stand it now. And if Mr. Jajaswal’s interpretation of Jambudlpa of the 
Purdnas as comprising the whole of the Continent of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Asokan Inscriptions, as pointed out by him , have a similar wider deno¬ 
tation, we should not then hesitate to ascribe the same denotation to our 
Jambudlpa. 1 At any rate, we shall not be far wide of the mark, we hope, 
if we say that by Jambudlpa the Jatakas , for all practical purposes, meant 
India-cum- Afghanistan. 2 

1. Jay&swal, 7. A., LXII, pp. 170//. 

2. For detailed information about the development of the name Jambudlpa, see V. Ven- 
katachollam, Q. J. if. S XVII, p. 102 ; c/. also Raychaudhury, Studies in Indian Antiquities , 
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rpjlL L^litfcnal diviw, of Iadki fan f , v0 rcgioo , ■„ £saod „ , 1(H1 i 

of Inrfif 1 ! 1 Ll “»;*;ire. lu tho Jlluuvaetda,' already, w. lava thin division 
j p f 1,1 practice, So also in th# wdl-koown passim of tho 

£?££ iX™ ^ Udicki INortt^T’ 

Th _„ 1 “ “J? “It 1 ' 1 *? b ? Zki “ or Ike /VJ,™, iilao, tow 

and thjB ££* h ° Hgh ih *’ 80m<ltin1 ^ two mom, *i*. f the FindAya 
j,-,- .*?*' - regions, thus making the number Sevan.' KujaSek- 

oi t heae fi v ^ ° * J® centu ry A.I)., dearly gives the boundaries 

InZyt ihtrr m ^ Uhwmg “*•i cast cl lliroDMJ 

tT rn MuutI >'; t0 wufch of Maki*imiU iH tie D*im#V 

KSb - <IX*em count*** 

in tii> Ihf - '. Paha*, about 34 milea west of Thames war) 

111 I . P i“ 1,U ' f 1 " 1 . ll “ «*“ lying between Vu»4,„ end Pwyi™ i. 

walltid Ant amdi (or iludhvadu&ty • ti. <■ * . , , **, 

Chines Traveller! who? ** h Wffie dlVMOn Wfla ***** h f tho 

pathA fa immtiin-^rV llR w *tli timao divisions of India. Uttari- 

16 mentioned three times'® - tv,. 1 . 1 , 1 .;, - • , . .. 

Mhanga and hdrnju /«£• * JS&P*^ “ T 

number of iimruii , tl * ^IJbimndeia u fiimdarly mentioned a 

S?S ApS do 5* 22? 01 **“ 0ther S, the £**• 

££££&SSXErSr»f *»• b«‘“ f 

countri,, like Soviia, A BW. t d 2“ ^“7“*' ,t 

± zz+ j» 

IU. SET; iV.lfl, in'S, XUUY: ^ a , ^ ^ 

vm t i4, 

JW»a4m sppeai, in Un&a*. tf*,* i , 3 . , _ „ . , J 

a*Cdl V V,^ M J e ;{- /ntt - lli - 

UJky&vt menlwwl in Ik- Sat. Brit Hi' ? ’ ^ 0IJenb “5* !?■ 

S» r«A /sA, II. pill us.^7 s “‘ iI ' ^ b I- 

£/.j JffOhtfyi n (t# m 'll u . iL _, L . 

Ka vj: bunud>i Li rj „ cp. c<V. p i h , raptiiAdH^i* iri*» 

(Cl. 0, a«rfa.1 hr hi , r 

■&. See UTlCmiDg^am pp ^,1 & J- 

of the JJAdTKui JSilnw, * L tbe honudnry u [ tl,., 4 tarihi/aAtla, the ArpO** 1 * 
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mentioned in the Kapota Jdtaka 1 and the Bhisa Jdtaka , 2 is clearly the 
western boundary of the Pracya De4a. 


Besides the above five divisions or regions, the Jdtakas know the 
Himalaya region as a separate division altogether. 3 This 
region is very frequently alluded to, and the Jdtakas grow, 
oftentimes, eloquent over the description of that region 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation. 4 This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Purdnas as Parvatdfraya or the “mountain region.” 5 


HIMAVANTA 

REGION. 


Unfortunately, the Jdtakas are perfectly silent about the respective 
boundaries of these divisions. Only incidentally we come 
boundaries, across the names of some of the countries or cities which are 
there said to have been included in particular divisions. 
Thus Videha was a kingdom in Majjhimadesa ; 6 Takkasila is said to be 
outside Majjhimadesa ; 7 the country of Aranjara, again, was situated in 
the Central region ; 8 Avanti was included in Dakkhinapatha ; 9 the district 
of Kamsa was a part of the Uttarapatha. 10 


One remarkable fact now remains to be noticed in this connection. 
UttarApa- ^ ie seem to have retained the original significance 

tea and of the terms Uttarapatha and Dakkhimpatha as meaning, 
respectively, “the Northern High Road” and “the Southern 
High Road.” It is clear that originally two great trade 
routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha, lent their names to the regions 
through which they passed. 11 It is in this sense that the districts of Kamsa 
and Uttaramadhura, which lay on the Northern High Road, 12 are included 
in Uttarapatha, 13 and that Avanti, which lay on the Southern High 
Road, 14 is included in Dakkhinapatha. 15 


1. J., in. p. 226. 

2. J., IV, p. 310. 

3. See Andersen’s Index , p. 184. 

4 ‘ C/. J. IV, pp. 286-7 ; V, pp. 415-6 ; VI, pp. 496-7. 

5. See Brahmdnda pp. 34 , 64; Buddhagosa, in his commentary on the Kalhdvatthu , 

J w< > territorial names of the two poet-ASokan Buddhist Schools, viz., Uemavatika, and 
_ thus distinguishing between the two regions : Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions , 

PP- 219-220. 

6 . J-, IU, p.364. 

7 . J., in, p. 115. 

8 * J., IU, p. 463 ; V, p. 134. 

3- J., HI, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 

10. J., IV, p. 79 . 

11. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions , pp. 218-220. 

Ga Vk- ^ n ? w » from the Qandhdra Jdtaka, III, p. 365, that traders went from Videha to 
. Thw route seems to have extended from Videha, across the rivers Gariga and 
una, through the desert on to Takkasila, the Gandhara capital. 

J 3- J., IV, 79. 

14. This route extended from Savatthi to Patitthana ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 103. 

15. J., ni, p. 403 ; V, p. 133. About these trade-routes in detail, see Supra, pp. 225-28. 
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Indapatta A city-capital of Kuru II, 213, 366, 368 ; III, It is the Indraprastha of the Ala- 

Kingdom. 400 ; IV, 361 ; V, 57,_ hdbharata and the Puranas ; it 
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27 Udakapabbata A mountain in Hiraavanta. V, 38. Occurs at Apaddna II, 434. 

28 Uddhagaflga _ The GangeB. _ II, 283 ; VI, 427. _ The Upper course of the Ganges. 
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IV, 374, wkioh m however diml- 

Itittgerl by Bamu, OM Bnskmt 

Inscriptions p. II, 208 jf., who 

loads m KQlingdgatdtj ®; it is 
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was situated between the Saras- 

watl (mod. Sarsuti) on the north 

and the Drsadvatl (mod. Rakshi) 

on the south ; De 0 . D. p. 110 ; 

C. A . 0. p. 701. _ 
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A Kingdom. I, 331, 332; III, 116, In ancient times it was bounded 

270 ; V, 315._ on the west by Pancala, on the 
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Gkanasela A mountain in the kingdom of III, 403 ; V, 133. 

AvantI in Dakkhiriapatha. 

Cakkadaha _ A Lake _ IV, 232. 
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SUMMING UP 

fT>IIt llita away, across the dim pflat, u pageant of the people and a pono- 
X rums of this onciccit land. The picture may have been blurred and 
indistinct in some place?,, But on tho wliule, we bflicvt, it is homogeneous 
and iuipr€?Hjdve? 

From the horny past we first tried to truce the foot-f&lk of history down 
to the period of the Buddha. Those glimpses of political history gave u a an 
idea of the rise and fall of different peoples and kingdoms ; and at last wo 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural at age of thn 
5 f ah a] a imp add period—of tho period which immediately preceded the Buddha, 
who 1 * undoubtedly a prominent, landmark on the continuous and chequered 
putli of Indian civilization + 

Wc saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at peace but 
occasionally vying with oue another for supremacy. Each kingdom had its 
generally an autocrat, The system of admin nitration was simple, yet 
HOI unorganised. The rdjudhdm or the capital city, being tho scat of govern- 
inent, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied character. The 
lugattm were busy market-towns. Tho gamut or the vfflagoa, where dwelt 
the vast mil lion«. of the toiling musses, were silent vet serene, 

The economic condition of the people was not ton hnd, We did not see 
anything like the two extremes of poverty and riches, though the general 
mass cannot be raid to have been content and happy. The country was, 
00 doubt, prosperous and bus)' with trade and commerce. 

Society won formed of clauses in the practical sense. and of castes in the 
theoretical sense. Tin: claws were those of the Khattiyat, the Brdhmana*. 
the C/ufwjtili.i and the Ddmhivtmularas. Family was the unit of „ocial 
structure. People lived among relations of their own [fldti). Tim position 
of women cannot be described ua sutinfacrory when judged according ro the 
ntwleni standard. Arts nnd sciences were many and flourishing. People 
still believed in a variety of superstitions, while there was a slow but steady 
movement going on among the philosopher.- iind the ascetic:' of the day 
towards u more rationalistic way of thinking and living. The common folk 
Were, imverthelesa, content with their life of sports and festivities, 

Xsturu does not deem to have turned her face from the people in 
those days. Famine and pestilence, however. ware not. unheard of. But, 
after all, these are only temper My phases. The endless and aimless life of 
the people roll# on day by day, for cc&turies and centuries, even ms tlte 
oi the roll on for ever* m atortn unrl in calm. 

Anil iio our ta.ek end*. 
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